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FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 


ScenE—A London Drawing-room. Time.—5 o'clock Pp. m. 


The afternoon tea apparatus in,one corner of the room, and Lady Fritterly 
on a couch in another. The Hon. Mrs Allmash is announced. 


Lady Fritterly. How too kind, 
dear, of you to come, and so early, 
too! I’ve got such a lot of inter- 
esting people coming, and we are 
going to discuss the religion of the 


uture. 
Mrs Alimash. How quite de- 


lightful! I do so long for some- 
thing more substantial than the 
It is be- 


theologies of the past ! 
coming quite puzzling to know 
what to teach one’s children ; mine 
are getting old enough now to 
understand about things, and one 
ought to teach them something. 
I-was talking about it to that 
charming Professor Germsell last 
night. : 
Lady F. Well, I hope he is 
coming presently, so you will be 
able to continue your conversation. 
Then there is Mr Coldwaite, the 
‘celebrated Comtist; and Mr Fussle, 
who writes those delightful articles 
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on prehistoric xsthetic evolution ; 
and Mr Drygull, the eminent theo- 
sophist, whose stories about eso- 
teric Buddhism are quite too extra- 
ordinary, and who has promised to 
bring a Khoja—a most interesting 
moral specimen, my dear—who has 
just arrived from Bombay; and 
ord Fondleton. 

Mrs A, Lord Fondleton ! I did 
not know that he was interested in 
such subjects. 

Lady F. He says he is, dear ; 
between ourselves—but this, of 
course, is strictly entre nous—I 
rather think that it is I who in- 
terest him : but I encourage him, 

oor fellow; it may wean him 
rom the unprofitable life he is 
leading, and turn his mind to 
higher things. Oh! I almost 
forgot,—then there is my new 
beauty ! 

Mrs A. Your new beauty ! 
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Lady F. Yes ; if you could only 
have dined with me the other night, 
you would have met her. I had 
such a perfect little dinner. Just 
think! A poet, an actor, a jour- 
nalist, a painter, a wit, and a new 
beauty. I'll tell you how I found 
her. She really belongs at present 
to Lady Islington and myself ; but 
of course, now we have started her, 
all the other people will snap her 
up. We found that we both owed 
that vulgar upstart, Mrs Hounds- 
ley, a visit, and went there to- 
gether—because I always think 
two people are less easily bored 
than one—when suddenly the most 
perfect apparition you ever beheld 
stood before us ;—an old master 
dress, an immense pattern, a large 
hat rim encircling a face, some 
rich auburn hair inside, and the 
face a perfect one. Well, you 
know, it turned out that she was 
not born in the purple—her hus- 
band is just a clerk in Burley’s 
Bank ; but we both insisted on 
being introduced to her—for, you 
see, my dear, there is no doubt 
about it, she is a ready-made 
beauty. The same idea occurred 
to Lady Islington, so we agreed 
as we drove away that we would 
bring her out. The result is, that 
she went to Islington House on 
Tuesday, and came to me on Thurs- 
day, and created a perfect furor 
on both occasions ; so now she is 
fairly started. 

rs A. How wonderfully clever 
and fortunate you are, dear! What 
is her name? 

Lady F. Mrs Gloring. 

Mrs A. Oh yes ; everybody was 
talking about her at the Duchess’s 
last night. I am dying to see her ; 
but they say that she is rather a 
fool. 

Lady F. Pure spite and jealousy. 
Yet that is the way these Christian 
women of society obey the precept 
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of their religion, and love their 
neighbours as themselves. 

[Lord Fondleton és announced, 
accompanied by a stranger, 

Lord Fondleton. How @’ye do, 
Lady Fritterly? I am sure you 
will excuse my taking the liberty 
of introducing Mr Rollestone, a 
very old friend of mine, to you; 
he has only just returned to . 
England, after an absence of so 
many years that he is quite a 
stranger in London. 

[Lady Fritterly is “ delighted” 
The rest of the party arrive 
in rapid succession. 

Mrs A. Dear Mr Germsell, I was 
just telling Lady Fritterly what an 
Interesting conversation we were 
having last night when it was un- 
fortunately interrupted. I shall be 
so glad if you would explain more 
fully now what you were tellin 
me. [Iam sure everybody woul 
be interested. 

Lady F, Oh do, Mr Germsell, 
it would be quite too nice of you. 
And, Mr Drygull, will you ask the 
Khoja to—— ? 

Mr Drygull. My friend’s name 
is Ali Seyyid, Lady Fritterly. 

Lady F: Pray excuse my stupid- 
ity, Mr Allyside, and come and 
sit near me. Lord Fondleton, find 
Mrs Gloring a chair. 

Lord F. [aside to Mrs Gloring]. 
Who’s our black friend ? 

Mrs G. Iam sure I don’t know. 
I think Lady Fritterly called him 
a codger. 

Lord F. Ah, ‘he looks like it, 
—and a rum one at that, as our 
American cousins say. 

Mrs G. Hush! Mr Germsell is 

oing to begin. 
. ‘Mr Garmect Mrs Allmash asked 


me last night whether my thoughts 
had been directed to the topic 
which is uppermost just now in. 
so many minds in regard to the 
religion of the future, and I ven- 
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tured to tell her that it would be 
found to be contained in the 
generalised expediency of the 


ast. 
e Mr Fussle. Pardon me, but the 
religion of the future must be the 
result of an evolutionary process, 
and I don’t see how generalisations 
of past expediency are to help the 
evolution of humanity. 

G. They throw light upon it ; 
and the study of the evolutionary 
process so far teaches us how we 
may evolve in the future. For in- 
stance, you have only got to think 
of evolution as divided into moral, 
astronomic, geologic, biologic, psy- 
chologic, sociologic, ssthetic, and 
so forth, and you will find that 
there is always an evolution of the 
parts into which it divides itself, 
and that therefore there is but 
one evolution going on everywhere 
after the same manner. The work 
of science has been not to extend 
our experience, for that is impos- 
sible, but to systematise it ; and 
in that systematisation of it will be 
found the religion of which we are 
in search. 

D. May I ask why you deem it 

impossible that our experience can 
be extended ? 
_ G. Because it has itself defined 
its limits. The combined expe- 
riepvce of humanity, so far as its 
earliest records go, has been lim- 
ited by laws, the nature of which 
have been ascertained: it is im- 
possible that it should be trans- 
cended without violation of the 
conclusions arrived at by positive 
science. 

D. I can more easily understand 
that the conclusions arrived at by 
men of science should be limit- 


ed, than that the experience of 
humanity should be confined by 
those conclusions; but I fail to 
perceive why those philosophers 
should deny the existence of cer- 
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tain human faculties because they 
don’t happen to possess them them- 
selves. I think I know a Rishi 
who can produce experiences which 
would scatter all their conclusions 
to the winds, when the whole 
system which is built upon them 
would collapse. 

Mrs G. [aside to Lord Fondleton]. 
Pray, Lord Fondleton, can you tell 
me what a Rishi is? 

Lord F. A man who has got 
into higher states, you know—what 
I heard Mr Drygull call a trans- 
cendentalist the other day, what- 
ever that may be. I don’t under- 
stand much about these matters 
myself, but I take it he is a sort of 
evolved codger. 

Mrs A. Oh, how awfully inter- 
esting! Dear Mr Drygull, do tel? 
us some of the extraordinary things. 
the Rishi can do. 

D. Tf you will only all of you 
listen attentively, and if Mr Germ- 
sell will have the goodness to mo-. 
dify to some degree the prejudiced 
attitude of mind common to all 
men of science, you will hear him. 
as plainly as I can at this moment. 
beating a tom-tom in his cottage im 
the Himalayas. 

[Mr G. gets up impatiently, 
and walks to the other end of 
the back drawing-room. 

D. [casting a compassionate glance 
after him.] Perhaps it is better so. 
Now please, Lady Vritterly, I must 
request a few moments of the most 

rofound silence on the part of all. 

ou will not hear the sound as 
o— coming from a distance, but 
it will seem rather like a muffled 
drumming taking place inside your 
head, scarvely perceptible at first, 
when its volume will gradually 
increase. 

Lord F. [aside to Mrs G.] Some 
bad champagne produced the same 
phenomenon in my head last 
night. 
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Lady F. [severely]. Hush ! Lord 
Fondleton. 

[ There is a dead silence for 
some minutes. 

Mrs G [excitedly]. Oh, I hear it; 
it is something like a woodpecker 
inside of one. 

D. Not a word, my dear madam, 
if you please. 

Lady F. [after a long pause}. I 
imagine I hear a very faint some- 
thing ; there it goes—boom, boom, 
boom—at the back of my tympa- 
num. 

Lord F. That’s not like a wood- 
pecker. 

Mrs G. No; it seems to me more 
like tic-tic-tic. 

Mrs A. How too tiresome! I 
can’t hear anything. I suppose it 
is on account of the rumble of the 
carriages. 

Lord F. [whispers to Mrs G.] I 
hear something inside of me ; do 
you know what ? 

Mrs G. No; what? 

Lord F. The beating of my 
own ,heart. Can’t you guess for 
whom ? 

Mrs G. No. 
makes it beat. 

Lord F. Dear Mrs Gloring, you 
are the Rishi for whom 

Mrs G. Hush! 

Lady F. There, it is getting 
louder, like distant artillery, and 
yet so near. Oh, Mr Drygull, 
what a wonderful man the Rishi 
must be ! 

‘D. Yes; he knew that at this 
hour to-day I should need an illus- 
tration of his power, and he is 
kindly furnishing us with one. 
This is an experience which I 
think our friend over there [look- 
ing towards Mr Germsell] would 
find it difficult to classify. 

G. Fussle, have the goodness to 
step here fora moment—[ points to 
a woman beating a carpet in the 
back-yard of an adjoining house}. 


Perhaps the Rishi 
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That is the tom-tom in the Hima. 
layas they are listening to. 

F. Weil, now, do you know, I 
don’t feel quite sure of that. | 
was certainly conscious of a sort of 
internal hearing of something when 

ou called me, which was not that; 
it was as though I had fiddle- 
strings in my head and somebody 
was beginning to strum upon 
them. 

G. Fiddlestrings indeed,—say 
rather fiddlesticks. I am surprised 
at a sensible man like yourself 
listening to such nonsense. 

F. [ Zestily]. It is much greater 
nonsense for you to tell me T dont 
hear something I do hear, than for 
me to hear something you can’t 
hear. You may be deaf, while 
my sense of hearing may be evol- 
ving. Can you hear what Lord 
Fondleton is saying to Mrs Gloring 
at this moment ? 

G. No, and I don’t want to. 

F. Ah, there it is. You won’t 
hear anything you don’t want to. 
Now I can, FH he ought not to 
say it ;—look how she is blushing. 
Oh, I forgot you are short-sighted: 
Well, you see, I can hear further 
than you, and see further than you. 
Why should you set a limit on the 
evolution of the senses, and say 
that no man in the future can ever 
hear or see further than men have 
in the past? How dare you, sir, 
with your imperfect faculties and 
your perfunctory method of re- 
search, which can only cover an 
infinitesimal period in the exist- 
ence of this planet, venture to 
limit the potentialities of those 
laws which have already converted 
us from ascidians into men, and 
which may as easily evolve in us 
the faculty of hearing tom-toms in 
the Himalayas while we are sitting 
here, as of that articulate speech or 
intelligent reasoning which, owing 
to their operation, we now possess. 
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G. Pardon me, you do not pos 
sess them, Mr Fussle. 

Lady F. Mr Fussle, might I ask 
you to take this cup of tea to Mrs 
Allmash? Mr Germsell, it would 
be too kind of you to hand Mrs 
Gloring the cake. 

F. [savagely]. We will continue 
this conversation at the Min- 
erva. 

Mrs A. [apart to the Khoja]. 
Oh, Mr Allyside, I am so glad to 
hear that you speak English so 
perfectly ! I want: you to tell me 
all about your religion ; perhaps it 
may help us, you know, to find the 
religion of the future, which we 
are all longing for. And I am so 
interested in oriental religions ! 
there is something so charmingly 
picturesque about them. I quite 
dote on those dear old Shastras, 
and Vedas, and Puranas ; they con- 
tain such a lot of beautiful things, 
you know. 

Ali Seyyid. I know as little, 
madam, of the Indian books you 
mention as I do of the Bible, which 
I have always heard was a very 
good book, and contained also a 
great many beautiful things. I 
am neither a Hindoo nor a Bud- 
dhist,—in fact, it is forbidden to 
me by my religion to tell you ex- 
actly what I am. 

Mrs A. But indeed I won’t tell 
anybody, if you will only confide 
in me. Oh, this mystery is too 
exquisitely delicious ! Who knows, 
perhaps you might make a convert 
of me ? 

Ali 8. [with an admiring gaze}. 
Madam, you would be a prize so 
well worth winning, that you al- 
most tempt me. ‘The first of our 
secrets is that we are all things to 
all men, until we are quite sure of 
the sympathy of the listener ; then 
we venture a step further. 

Mrs A. How wise that is! and 
how unlike the system adopted by 


Christians! You may be sure of 
my most entire sympathy. 

Ali S. The next principle is— 
but this is a profound secret, which 
you must promise not to repeat— 
the rejection of all fixed rules of 
religion or morality. It really 
does not matter in the least what 
you do: the internal disposition is 
the only thing of any value. Now, 
as far as I understand, you have 
already got rid of the religion, or 
you would not be looking for anew 
one ; all you have to do is to get 
rid of the morality, and there you 
are. 

Mrs A. [with an expression of 
horror and alarm]. Yes, there I 
should be indeed. Ob, Mr Ally- 
side, what a dreadful man you are ! 
Who started such an extraordinary 
doctrine ? 

Ali 8S. Well, his name was Has- 
san-bin-Saba —commonly known 
among Westerns as the “ Old Man 
of the Mountain.” His followers, 
owing to the, value they attached 
to murder as a remedial agent, 
have been known by the name of 
the “ Assassins.” 

Mrs A. Oh, good gracious ! 

Lady F. My dear Louisa, what 
is the ms a ? You look quite 
frightened. 

Ali S. Mrs Allmash is a little 
alarmed because I proposed a new 
morality for the future, as well as 
a new religion. 

Mr Coldwaite. Excuse me; but 
in discussions of this sort, I think 
it is most important that we should 
clearly understand the meanings of 
the terms we employ. Now I deny 
that any difference subsists between 
religion and morality. That any 
such distinction should exist in 
men’s minds is due to the fact 
that dogma is inseparably connect- 
ed with religion. If youeliminate 
dogma, what does religion consist 
of but morality ? Substitute the 
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love of Humanity for the love of 
the Unknowable—which is the 
subject of worship of Mr Germsell ; 
or of the Deity, who is the object 
of worship of the majority of man- 
kind—and you obtain a stimulus 
to morality which will suffice for 
all human need. It is in this great 
emotion, as it seems to me, that 
you will find at once the religion 
and the morality of the future. 

G. From what source do you 
get the force which enables you to 
love humanity with a devotion so 
intense that it shall elevate your 
present moral standing ? 

C. From humanity itself. I am 


not going to be entrapped into y 


getting it from any unknowable 
source; the love of humanity, 
whether it be humanity as exist- 
ing, or when absorbed by death 
into the general mass, is perpetu- 
ally generating itself. 

Mrs. A, Then it must produce 
itself from what was there Salpre : 
therefore it must be the same love, 
which keeps on going round and 
round. 

Lord F. A sort of circular love, 
in fact. [ve often felt it ; but I 
didn’t think it right to encourage 


it. * 
Lady F. Lord Fondleton, how 
can you be so silly? Don’t pay 


attention to him, Mr Coldwaite. 
I confess I still don’t see how you 
can get a higher love out of human- 
ity than humanity has aiready got 
in it, unless you are to look to 
some other source for it. 

C. Why, mayn’t it evolve from 
itself ? 

G. How can it evolve without 
a propulsive force behind it? The 
thing is too palpable an absurdity 
to need argument. You can no 
more fix limits to the origin of 
force than you can destroy its per- 
sistenc 


lord EF. [aside]. That seems to 
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me one of those sort of things no 
fellow can understand. 

G. All you can say of it is that 
it is a conditioned effect of an un- 
conditioned cause. That no idea or 
feeling arises, save as a result of 
some physical force expended in 
producing it, is fast becoming a 
commonplace of science ; and who. 
ever duly weighs the evidence 
will see that nothing but an over. 
whelming bias in favour of a pre- 
conceived theory can explain its 
non-acceptance. I think my friend, 
Mr Herbert Spencer, has demon. 
strated this conclusively. 

C. Pardon me ; do I understand 
ou to say that the mental process 
which enabled Mr Spencer to elab- 
orate his system of philosophy, or 
that the profound emotion which 
finds its expression in a love for 
humanity, are the result of physi- 
cal force alone ? 

G. He says so himself, and he 
ought to know. His whole system 
of philosophy is nothing more nor 
less than the result of the libera- 
tion of certain forces produced by 
chemical action in the brain. 

D. Then, if I understand you 
rightly, if the chemical changes 
which have been taking place for 
some years past in his brain had 
liberated a different set of forces, 
we should have had altogether a 
different philosophy. 

G. The chemical changes would 
in that case have been different. 

D. But the changes must be 
produced by forces acting on 
them. 

G. Exactly : a force which has 
its source in the Unknowable pro- 
duces a certain chemical action in 
the brain by which it becomes con- 
verted into thought or emotion, 
into love or philosophy, into art or 
religion, as the case may be : what 
the nature of that love or philo- 
sophy, or art or religion, may be, 
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must depend entirely on the nature 
of the chemical pa 

Lord F. [aside to Mrs Gloring]. 
I feel the most delightful chemical 
changes taking place now inm 
brain, dear Mrs. Gloring. May 
explain to you the exquisite nature 
of the forces that are being liber- 
ated, and which produce emotions 
of the most tender character. 

Lady F. (sharply). What are you 
saying, Lord Fondleton ? 

Lord F. Ahem—I was saying— 
ahem—I was saying that we shall 
be having some Yankee inventing 
steam thinking-mills and galvanic 
loving-batteries soon. What a lot 
of wear and tear it would save! I 
should go about covered with a 
number of electric love-wires for 
the force to play upon. 

F. I think this. matter wants 
clearing up, Mr Germsell. Why 
don’t you write a book on mental 
and emotional physics ? 

Mr Rollestone. I would venture 
with great diffidence to remark 
that the confusion seems to me to 
arise from the limit we attach to 
the meaning of the word employed. 
It may be quite true that no idea 
or emotion can exist except as the 
result of physical force ; but it is 
also true that its effect must be 
conditioned on the quality of the 
force. There is as wide a differ- 
ence between the physical forces 
operant in the brain, and which 
give rise to ideas, and those which 
move a steam-engine, as there is 
between mind and matter. Both, 
as Mr Germsell will admit, are 
conditioned manifestations of force; 
but the one contains a vital ele- 
ment in its dynamism which the 
other does not. You may apply 
as much physical force by means 
of a galvanic battery to a dead 
brain as you please, but you can’t 
strike an idea out of it; and this 
wital force, while it is “ conditioned 
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force,” like light, heat, motion, and 
matter, differs in its mode of mani- 
festation from every other manifes- 
tation of force, even more than 
they do from each other, in that it 
possesses a potency inherent to it, 
which they have not, and this 
potency it is which creates emo- 
tion and generates ideas. The fal- 
lacy which underlies the whole of 
this system of philosophy is con- 
saline in the assumption that there 
is only one description of physical 
force in nature. 

G. No more there is. Why, Mr 
Spencer says that the law of meta- 
morphosis, which holds among the 
physical forces, holds equally be- 
tween them and the mental forces; 
but mark you, what is the grand 
conclusion at which he arrives? I 
happen to remember the passage. 
zr How this metamorphosis takes 
place ; how a force existing, as mo- 
tion, heat, or light, can become a 
mode of consciousness; how it is 
possible for aerial vibrations to 
generate the sensation we call 
sound ; or for the forces liberated 
by chemical changes in the brain 
to give rise to emotion,—these are 
mysteries which it is impossible to 
fathom.” 

Lord F. [aside to Mrs Gloring]. 
What a jolly easy way of getting 
out of a difficulty ! 

D. Of course, if you admit such 
gross ignorance as to how it is pos- 
sible for aerial vibrations to gener- 
ate the sensations we call sound, I 
don’t wonder at your not hearing 
the tom-tom in the Himalayas we 
were listening to justnow. If you 
knew a little more about the astral 
law under which aerial vibrations 
may be generated, you would not 
call things impossible which you ad- 
mit to be unfathomable mysteries. 
If it is an unfathomable mystery 
how a sound is projected a mile, 
why do you refuse to admit the 
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possibility of its being projected 
two, or two hundred, or two thou- 
sand? Under the laws which 
govern mysteries, which you say 
are unfathomable, if the mystery 
is unfathomable, so is the law, 
and you have no right to limit its 
action. 

R. To come back to the ques- 
tion of a possible distinction in the 
essential or inherent qualities of 
dynamic or physical forces. There 
is nothing in the hypothesis which 
may not be reasonably assumed 
and tested by experiment ; and be- 
fore any man has a right to affirm 
that there {is only one Lage of 

hysical force in nature, which, 
= undergoing transformation and 
metamorphosis, shall account for 
all its phenomena, I have a right 
to ask whether the hypothesis, that 
there may be caaten, has been 
experimentally tested. It would 
then be time for me to accept the 
conclusion that there is only one, 
and that it is an unfathomable 
mystery how this one force should 
be able to perform all the functions 
attributed to it. 

G. I admit that the forces called 
vital are correlates of the forces 
called physical, if you choose to 
call that a distinction ; but their 
character is conditioned by the 
state of the brain, and it comes to 
the same thing in the end. The seat 
of emotion as well as of thought is 
the brain, and it entirely depends 
on its chemical constitution, on its 
circulation, and on other causes 
affecting that organ, what you 
think, and feel, and say, and do. 
People’s charaeters differ because 
their brains do, not because there 
is any difference in the vital force 
which animates them. 

R. You might as well say that 
sounds differ because their aerial 
vibrations differ, but those vibra- 
tions only differ because the force 
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makes them differ which is acting 
upon them. They don’t generate 
tunes, but convey them. And the 
result, so far as our hearing is con- 
cerned, depends upon what are 
called the acoustic conditions under 
which the vibrations take place. 
Just so the brain possesses no gen- 
erating function of its own; it 
deals with and transmits the ideas 
and emotions projected upon it 
according to the organic conditions 
by which it may be affected at the 
time, whether those ideas and emo- 
tions are produced by external 
stimuli, or apparently, but only 
apparently, as I believe, owe their 
origin to genesis in the brain itself. 
In the one case the brain is vibrat- 
ing to the touch of an external 
force, in the other to one that is 
internal and unseen, just as the air 
does when it transmits sound, 
whether you see the cause which 
produces it or not; and the mys- 
tery which remains to be fathomed, 
but which I do not admit to be 
unfathomable until somebody tries > 
to fathom it, is the nature of those 
unseen forces. 

G. How would you propose to 
try and fathom it? 

R. By experiment: I know of 
no other way. The forces which 
generate emotions and ideas must 
possess a moral quality: the ex- 
periments must therefore be moral 
experiments. 

G. How do you set to work to 
experimentalise morally ? 

F. As the process must of ne- 
cessity be a purely personal one, 
carried on, if I may use the ex- 
pression, in one’s own moral organ- 
ism, I have a certain delicacy in 
attempting to describe it. In fact, 
Lady Fritterly, if you will allow 
me to say so, as the whole subject 
which has been under discussion 
this afternoon is the most pro- 
foundly solemn which cap engage 
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the attention of a human being, I 
shrink from entering upon it as 
fully as I would do under other 
circumstances. If people begin to 
want a new religion because it is 
the fashion to want one, I venture 
to predict that they will never 
find it. If they want a new re- 
ligion because they can’t come up 
to the moral standard of the one 
they have got, then I would ad- 
vise them to look rather to that 
unseen force within them, which 
I have been attempting to describe 
to Mr. Germsell, for the potenc 

which may enable them to sineh 


It. 

Lady F. Indeed, Mr Rollestone, 
we are all exceedingly in earnest. 
I never felt so serious in my life. 
Of course this London life must 
all seem very frivolous to you ; but 
that we can’t help, you know. We 
can’t all go away and make moral 
experiments like you. What we 
feel is, that we ought all to en- 
deavour as much as possible to 
introduce a more. serious tone into 
society. We want to get rid of 
the selfishness, and the littleness, 
and the petty ambitions and envy- 
ings, and the scandals that go on. 
Don’t we, Louisa, dear? And you 
can’t think how grateful 1 am to 
Lord Fondleton for having given 
me the Pocog of your acquaint- 
ance. I hopeI may often see you ; 
Iam sure you would do us all so 
much good. You will always find 
me at home on Sunday afternoons 
at this hour. 

Mrs A, It is so refreshing to 
meet any one so full of informa- 
tion and earnestness as you are, in 
this wicked, jaded London. Please 
go on, Mr Rollestone ; what you 
were saying was so interesting. 
Have you really been experimen- 
talising on your own moral organ- 
ism? How quite too extraordin- 
ary ! 
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Lord F. [aside to Mrs Gloring]. . 
By Jove! I had no idea old Rolle- 
stone could come out in this line. 
He is a regular dark horse. I 
should never have suspected it. 
He will be first favourite in Lon- 
don this season,:and win in a 
canter. 

C: You will excuse me, Mr 
Rollestone, but I really am inter- 
ested, and I really am serious. It 
was with no idle curiosity that 
I was waiting to hear your an- 
swer to Mr Germsell’s inquiry, as 
to the nature of the moral ex- 
periment necessary to test the 
character of this unseen force. 

FR. Ican only say that any ex- 
periment which deals with the affec- 
tional and emotional part of one’s 
nature must be painful in the ex- 
treme. There is, indeed, only one 
motive which would induce one to 
undergo the trials, sufferings, sac- 
rifices, and ordeals which it in- 
volves—and that is one in which 
you will sympathise : it is the hope 
that humanity may benefit by the 
result of one’s efforts. Indeed, any 
lower motive than this would vitiate 
them. I will venture to assert 
to Mr Germsell, who is so sceptical 
as to the existence of any other 
quality in that force, which he can 
only fathom so far as to know that 
it is physical, that I will put him 
through a course of experiment 
which will cause him more acute 
moral suffering than his brain 
could bear, unless it was sustained 
by a force which by that experi- 
mental process will reveal attri- 
butes contained in it not dreamt of 
in his philosophy. 

G. Ihave no doubt you could 
strain my mind until it was weak 
enough to believe anything, even 
your fantastic. theories. Thank 
you, I would rather continue to 
experiment with my own micro- 
scope and forceps than let you ex- 
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periment either upon my affections 
or my brains. ' 

fF. [aside to Mr Rollestone]. 
You could not make anything of 
them even if he consented—the 
former don’t exist, and the latter 
are mere putty—but I can quite 
understand your desire to begin in 
corpore vili. 

Lord F: [aside to Mrs Gloring]. 
Allow me freely to offer you my 
affections as peculiarly adapted to 
experiments of this nature. 

&. It has always struck me as 
strange that men of science, who 
don’t shrink from testing, for in- 
stance, the value of poisons, or the 
nature of disease, by heroically sub- 
jecting their own external organ- 
isms to their action, should shrink 
from experimenting on that essen- 
tial if remote vitalising force, which 
can only be reached by moral ex- 
periment, and disorder in which 
produces not only moral obliquity 
and mental alienation, but physical 
disease as well. 

F. Thus a man may die of apo- 
plexy brought on by a fit of pas- 
sion. Cure his temper, and you 
iessen the danger of apoplexy ; that, 
I take it, is an illustration of what 
you mean. 

&. In its most external applica- 
tion it is; the question is where 
his bad temper comes from, and 
whether, as Mr Germsell would 
maintain, it is entirely due to his 
cerebral condition, and not to the 
moral qualities inherent in the 
force, which, acting on peculiar 
cerebral conditions, causes one 
man’s temper to differ from an- 
other’s. It is not the liberated 
force which generates the temper. 
For that you have to go farther 
back ; and the reason why research 
is limited in this direction is not 
because it is impossible to go far- 
ther back, but because it must in- 
evitably entail, as I have already 
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said, acute personal suffering. Nor? 
as these experiments must be pure 
ly personal, and involve experiences 
of an entirely novel kind, is it pos- 
sible to discuss them except with 
those who have participated in 
them. One might as well attempt 
to describe the emotion of love to 
a man whose affections had never 
been called forth. If I have al- 
luded to them so fully now, it is 
because they justify me in making 
the assertion, for which I can offer 
no other proof than as: have af. 
forded to me personally, that a 
force does exist in nature possess- 
ing an inherent spiritual potency— 
I use the word for lack of a better— 
which is capable of lifting human- 
ity to a higher moral plane of dail 
living and acting than that whi 
it has hitherto attained. But I 
fear I am trespassing on your pati- 
ence in having said thus much, 

Lady F: Ohno, Mr Rollestone ; 
please go on. There is something so 
delightfully fresh and original in 
all you are saying, I can’t tell you 
how much you interest me. 

G. [aside], I know a milkmaid 
quite as fresh and rather more 
original, [Aloud, looking at his 
watch.| Bless me! it is past six, 
and I have an appointment at the 
club at six. $0 sorry to tear 
myself away, dear Lady Fritterly. 
I can’t tell you how I have en- 
joyed the intellectual treat you 


-have provided for me. 


Lady F. I thank you so much 
for coming. I hope you will often 
look in on our Sundays. I think 
you know that these little conver- 
sations are so very improving. _ 

G. You may rely upon me; it 
is impossible to imagine anything 
more interesting. [Mutters as he 
leaves the room.| No, Lady Frit- 
terly, this is the last time I enter 
this house, except perhaps to din- 
ner. You don’t catch me again 
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making one of your Sunday collec- 
tion of bores and idiots, What 
an insufferable prig that Rolle- 
stone is ! 

F. [aside to Drygull]. Thank 
heaven, that pompous nuisance has 
taken himself of ! 

D. [aside to Fussle]. Idon’t know 
which I dislike most—the Phari- 
see of science or the Pharisee of 
religion. 

. If, then, you admit that the 
human organism not only cannot 
generate force, but that the emo- 
tions which control the body are 
in their turn generated by a force 
which is behind it, but which is 
dependent for its manifestation on 
its own special conditions, as well 
as those of its transmitting organic 
medium, I venture to assert that ex- 
periment in the direction I have sug- 
gested will prove to our conscious- 
ness that the moral or spiritual qual- 
ity of the original invading force 
is a pure one, and that the degree 
of its pollutionin the human frame 
is the effect of inherited and other 
organic conditions ; and the ques- 
tion which presents itself to the 
experimentalist is, whether by an 
effort of the will this same force 
may not be evoked to change and 
purify those conditions. Indeed 
the very effort is in itself an invo- 
cation, and if made unflinchingly, 
will not fail to meet with a re- 
sponse. Much that has heretofore 
been to earnest seekers unknow- 
able will become knowable, and a 
love, Mr Coldwaite, higher, if that 
be possible, than the love of hu- 
manity, yet correlative with and 
inseparable from it, will be found 
pressing with an irresistible po- 
tency into those vacant spaces of 
the human heart, which have from 
all time yearned for a closer con- 
tact with the Great Source of all 
love and of all force. [It is in this 
attempt to sever the love of hu- 
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manity from its Author that the 
Positivist philosophy has failed : it 
is the worship of a husk without 
the kernel, of a body without the 
soul ; and hence it will never satisfy 
the human aspiration. That aspir- 
ation is ever the same ; it needs, if 
ae will allow me to say so, Lady 
ritterly, no new religion to satisfy 
its demands. If the world is of 
late: beginning to feel dissatisfied 
with Christianity, it is not because 
the moral standard which that re- 
ligion proposes is not sufficiently 
lofty for its requirements, but be- 
cause, after eighteen hundred years 
of effort, it has altogether failed to 
reach that standard. Christianity 
seems a failure because Christians 
have failed—have failed to under- 
stand its yyy to everyday 
life, have failed to embody it in 
practice, and have sought an escape 
from the apparent impossibility of 
doing so, S smothering it with 
dogmas and diverting its sco 
from this world to the next. It 
will be time to look for a new 
religion when we have succeeded 
in the literal application of the 
ethies of the one we have got to 
the social and economic problems 
of daily life. It is not by any in- 
tellectual effort or scientific process 
that the discovery will be made of 
how this isto bedone, but by the | 
introduction into the organism of 
new and unsuspected potencies of 
moral force which have hitherto 
lain dormant in nature, waiting for 
the great invocation of wearied 
and distressed humanity. There 
can be no stronger evidence of the 
approach of this new force, des- 
tined to make the ethics of Chris- 
tianity a practical social standard, 
than the growing demand of society 
for a new religion. It is the inar- 
ticulate utterance of the quickened 
human aspiration, in itself a proof 
that these new potencies are already 
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stirring the dry bones of Christen- 
dom, and a sure earnest that their 
coming in answer to that aspiration 
will not be long delayed. 

D. Of course, I entirely disagree 
with you as to any such necessity 
in regard to the moral require- 
ments of the world existing. You 
must have met, in the course of 
your travels, that more enlightened 
and initiated class of Buddhists, 
with whom I sympathise, who are 
quite indifferent to considerations 
of this nature. 

R. And who were too much occu- 
pied with their subjective prospects 
in Nirvana, to be affected by the 
needs of terrestrial humanity. 

D. Quite so. 

Mrs A. And, Mr Allyside, I am 
afraid you are equally indifferent. 

Ali 8. Iam certainly not indif- 
ferent to the discovery of any force 
latent in Christendom which may 
check the force of its cupidity, and 
put a stop to the exploitation and 
subjugation of Eastern countries for 
the sake of advancing its own ma- 
terial interests, under the specious 
pretext of introducing the blessings 
of civilisation. 

C. You have certainly presented 
the matter in a light which is alto- 
gether new to me, Mr Rollestone, 
and upon which, therefore, I am 
not now — to express an 
opinion. should like to discuss 
the subject with you further pri- 
vately. 

&. It is a subject which should 
never be discussed except pri- 
vately. 

Mrs A. Now, I should say, Mr 
Rollestone, on the contrary, that 
it was just a subject you ought to 
write a book about. You would 
have so much to tell,—all your 
personal experiments, you know ; 
now do. 

F. Take my advice, Mr Rolle- 
stone, and don’t. You would have 
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very few readers, and those who 
read you would only sneer at what 
they would call your crude ideas ; 
and indeed, you will excuse me for 
saying so, but I am not sure that 
they would not be right. 

ord F. I quite disagree with 
you, Mr Fussle. If Rollestone 
would write a book which would 
put a stop to this “religion of the 
future” business, he would earn 
the gratitude of society. Do you 
know, I am getting rather bored 
with it. 

F. Not if he introduced instead 
a latent force, which should over- 
turn all existing institutions, and 
revolutionise society — which it 
would inevitably have to do if we 
were all coerced by it into adopt- 
ing literally the ethics of  Chris- 
tianity, instead of merely profess- 
ing them. Why, the “Sermon on 
the Mount” alone, practised to the 
letter, would produce a general de- 
struction. Church and State, and 
the whole economic system upon 
which society is based, would melt 
away before it like an iceberg 
under a tropical sun. I don’t 
mind discussing the religion of the 
future as a subject of interesting 
speculation ; but, depend upon it, 
we had better let well alone. It 
seems to me that we—at least those 
of us who are well off—have noth- 
ing to complain of. Let us trust 
to the silent forces of evolution. 
See how much they have lately 
done for us in the matter of art. 
What can be pleasanter than this 
gentle process of esthetic develop- 
ment which our higher faculties 
are undergoing ? With due def- 
erence to Mr Rollestone, I think 
we shall be far better employed in 
cultivating our taste, than in prob- 
ing our own organisms in the hope 
of discovering forces which may 
enable us ,to apply a perfectly un- 
practical system of morality, toa 
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society which has every reason to 
be satisfied with the normal pro- 
ress it is —— 

Mrs G. Indeed, Mr Rollestone, 
I agree with you a great deal more 
than with Fussle, I should 
like to call out a higher moral force 
in myself—but I should never have 
the courage to undergo all the or- 
deals you say it would involve ; I 
am too weak to try. 

Lord F. Of course you are,— 
don’t! You are much nicer as 
you are. Why, Rollestone, you 
would make all the women detest- 
able if you could have your way. 

R. I don’t think there is any 
immediate cause for alarm on that 
score. 

Mrs A. [rising]. Dearest Au- 
gusta, 1 am afraid I must run 
away ; thank you so much, for such 
a treat. [AW rise.] Mrs Gloring, 
we have all been so deeply inter- 
ested, that we have scareely been 
able to exchange a word, but I 
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hope we shall see a great deal of 
each other this year. I have a few 
people coming to me to-morrow 
evening ; do you think you can 
spare a moment from your numer- 
ous engagements? Lady Fritterly 
— Lord Fondleton are once. 2 
and perhaps, Mr D ll, you will 
cone, oni tele Mr’! ‘Ail site. Mr 
Fussle, I know it is useless to ex- 
pect you ; and I cannot venture to 
ask Mr Rollestone to anything so 
frivolous. But perhaps you will 
dine with me on Thursday—you 
will meet some congenial spirits. 
R. Thank you, but I fear it will 
be impossible, as I leave London to- 
morrow. Good-bye, Lady Fritter- 
ly. Forgive me, an utter stranger, 
for having so far obtruded my ex- 
periences upon you, and for ven- 
turing finally to suggest that it is 
in our own hearts that we should 
search for the religion that we 
need ; for is it not written, “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you ” ? 


\ 
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A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—CONCLUSION. 


“Estoy soLTeRa ; voy con Dios” (I am alone ; I go with God).—Spanish Axiom. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen the hour came round for 
starting on the following morning. 
I, for the first time during this 
journey, evinced the greatest re- 
luctance to depart ; for never had 
I been so comfortably lodged, or 
enjoyed so much privacy. 

I could not help saying this 
much to the padrona, when she 
brought me a capital breakfast, 
nicely laid out on a tray covered 
with fair linen. 

“ Put off the start for an hour,” 
said she ; “ your men are languid 
this morning, for they made the 
most of their holiday yesterday, 
and are disposed to rest. I will 
take you round the farm; the 
morning is cool as yet.” 

We went to the dairy farm, 
where there were a large number 
of beautiful cows with their calves, 
which gave plenty of occupation 
to four or five lads and girls, 
who, though poorly clad, looked 
healthy and bright. Two young 
women were busy in the laundry, 
from whence the clean smell of 
wood-ashes boiling in a caldron 
to make the lye announced that 
linen washed in that establishment 
would get fair play, and not be be- 
deviled with chemical soaps and 
other abominations, the only use of 
which is to save the necessary 
hand and arm work of the washer- 
woman (so called), and destroy the 
material. 

Skirting a small bakehouse, we 
passed through a gate into the 
garden. This‘was only in course 
of formation, and was evidently 
the pride of the padrona. It was 
delightful to find sweet-peas and 


mignonette growing in a nicely 
laid out border ; indeed, in this 
delicious air and at this elevation, 
many English flowers would flour- 
ish luxuriantly. My hostess pos- 
sessed a large collection of garden 
seeds, and she was trying experi- 
ments with all in their turn. 
Among the deciduous plants, I 
was shown a pretty flowerin 
shrub called the “ Spinarosa.” i 
perceive, by the way, that a per- 
fumery-house in London is adver. 
tising a new scent which bears 
this name. May all success at- 
tend it! for nothing can be more 
delicate than the fragrance of the 
Spinarosa flower ; and, like pure 
water, its specific virtue is imper-. 
ceptible, though perfection is the 
virtue which characterises it as a 
whole. The padrona had imported 
two of these shrubs from Guate- 
mala, but 1 believe the plant is to 
be found in the Honduras also. 
Time will not halt even in Vera 
Cruz, and soon Marcos hunted meto 
the garden, with the intimation that 
I must mount speedily. On return- 
ing to the house to complete prepar- 
ations, I found amongst my effects 
some cotton print, which I pre- 
sented to my kind hostess, as it was 
enough to make a dress for her little 
girl. I had bought the material, 
together with some good embroid- 
ery, to make a short dressing-gown 
for myself—so this, fortunately, 
made the gift a respectable one. 
As to accepting any remuneration 
in the shape of money for my enter- 
tainment, the kind creature quite 
repudiated the idea. “She was so 
happy to receive one with whom 
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she could converse,” she said ; 
“and was I nota ‘ Soltera ?? and 
why was this? and oh! the world 
was so hard.” 

Thus speaking, the padrona 
walked at the mule’s head, and led 
me down through the broken fences 
which bounded the untidy land 
outside her domain into a lovely 
dell, down which sparkled a run- 
ning stream, babbling musically, 
-and seeming to cast up diamonds 
of yellow light upon Luisa’s hoofs, 
as she splashed into the centre of 
its bed. There we parted, with 
the sisterly kiss of peace, and I 
carried away with mea very tender 
memory of Vera Cruz. Ay di mi / 
Vera Cruz ; True Cross. May not 
its signification in part be realised 
in all the realms of earth, where 
parting, even with a stranger, gives 
, the heart a pang ? 

The path became very stony in 
a couple of hours after leaving the 
dell, and we pronounced it to be 
only inferior in disagreeables to a 
valley of flint, some miles in length 
which we traversed after we had 
long left Comayagua behind us. 

ere Luisa was startled by a 
heifer which plunged out of a 
hedge on hearing our approach, 
and so took me into the depths 
of a thicket, wherein I lost my 
veil and the brim of one side of 
my hat. This loss may appear too 
insignificant to record; but the 
effect of this slight accident was, 
that at night, the skin of the one 
side of my throat and face was 
peeled away in strips, and it was 
some days before the pain quite 
left me. Such is the strength of 
the fierce heat of the noonday sun 
in Honduras. 

The penalty of our late start was 
paid not only by having to suffer 
great heat, but also by the neces- 
sity of rapid travelling. We had 
literally wandered up hill and 
down stream. As the evening 


waned we found ourselves enter- 
ing upon a large tract of plain 
upon which nothing seemed to 
grow but tall grass of a pale-green 
colour, and a few distorted shrubs. 

What was that in the distance ? 
It appeared like the monument of a 
woman placed on a high pedestal, 
and nearer was another which bore 
the form of a lion couchant. Now 
we passed a group of enormous 
boulder-like stones, some of which 
present an uncouth and grotesque 
resemblance to lions and to dogs. 
Far away on the plain, detached 
and scattered; rose up those enor- 
mous stones; some without any defi- 
nable shape—others, again, gigan- 
tic and weird-like in the deepening 
shadow of the evening. I remem- 
bered that we had to cross over a 
bend of the river Palenque, and 
the thought darts through my mind 
that these stones might in some 
way belong to the curious ruins 
found by Messrs. Stephens and 
Catherwood in their researches 
through Central America, and at 
Palenque especially. But so far 
as I have seen, these stones bear 
no sculpture, nor do they convey 
the idea that they have ever be- 
longed to temple or palace, or that 
they have been connected in one 
building of any kind. 

Presently I halted with the in- 
tention to examinea small stone, 
close to which I passed ; but Marcos 
prevented this, with the strongest 
determination expressed in the 
grip of his lean brown hand. “Es 
un mal lugar” (it is a bad place), 
said he ; “ un lugar de los muertos” 
(a place of the dead). I attempted 
no more, for the increasing dark- 
ness and the silence of my attend- 
ants communicated a chill to my 
own spirits. The only clear idea in 
my mind was, that we were not far 
from Omoa, and Omoa is not many 
miles away from Copan—the place 
whereat Mr. Stephens, if I mistake 
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not, met with the most elaborate 
of the sculptured idols. 

My attendants, though they 
made no sign, were evidentl 
scared. They kept the animals 
closer together, and we proceeded 
at a very brisk trot. One of the 
shapes reminded me so much of 
the story in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
of the man who was transformed 
partially into marble, that, in as- 
sociation with the surroundings, I 
began to wonder if this also were 
not an Arabian Night’s dream. . 

The rest were a little in front of 
me, for the path had narrowed, 
and we were passing on the side of 
a clump of trees. Suddenly a dark 
mass, preceded by a rush, fell on 
Luisa’s neck. She nearly jumped 
her own height from the ground ; 
and I mechanically drew the re- 
volver from the leather pocket 
which hung at my girdle and fired, 
throwing the weapon down in a 
fright at what I had done. The 
machetes of the two men were in 
the body of the mass simultane- 
ously, and I learned that I had 
fired into the tail of what on in- 
spection turned out to be a coyote. 
A coyote here is said to be the 
offspring of the dog and the fox. 
They are dangerous if met with in 

acks. This turned out to be a 
half-starved creature, which might 
have been attracted by some dried 
venison-meat which was dangling 
at the saddle of the macho mule 
which Eduardo was leading just in 
front. Tomy surprise, Luisa was 
not in the least restive ; the macho, 
on the contrary, made violent at- 
tempts to wrench the rein from 
Eduardo and bolt. 

“Now, Sejiora, said Marcos, as 
he picked up the revolver, “ you 
must ride quick, very quick ; this 
beast may havea mate. They are 
seldom alone, and that might be 
perilous. Vamos, despacheo” (Let 
us go with speed). 


[May 


We mounted accordingly, Mar. 
cos flying ahead with rapid step 
and we following at a good pace, 
till we had left the plain behind 
us. It was nearly dark when we 
drew up at the gate of a maize. 
field, through which Marcos passed: 
for he had with his hawk’s eye de. 
scried the roof of a dwelling jut. 
ting out just beyond it. 

Riding through the field, we 
came in front of the building, 
which was low and covered by an 
overhanging thatch—this serving 
evidently as a verandah. The 
whole place looked so miserable 
that I urged the guides to ride on, 
or even to try and reach Potreril. 
los (our station for San Pedro Sula), 
as the moon was full, and the road 
perfectly plain. By this time an 
old man, followed by his family, 
came to the edge of a wide trencl 
which separated the garden and ' 
hut from where we waited, and in- 
quired what we wanted. 

Marcos told him to put back his 
three lean dogs, which barked furi- 
ously the whole time, and then he 
would tell him. 

A discussion ensued, and the up- 
shot was that we must decide to 
remain where we were, at least till 
daybreak. 

“Tt is not safe to go on,” the old 
man said; “the malagente (bad 
people, or robbers) are about in 
these parts.” It was for that 
reason that he had dug this wide 
trench before his garden, and put 
his dogs to sleep in it at dusk. 

Discretion at this juncture was 
certainly the better part of valour; 
and the plank which belonged to 
this excavation being laid across 
it, we entered the dominions of 
Sefior Juan Masaveo. This indi- 
vidual prided himself upon being a 
Spaniard of pure race, and told us 
that he belonged to Catalonia. A 
cursory glance at the premises — 
convinced me that I had better lie 
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down, as I was in my hammock ; 
and so this article was swung in 
the cart-shed,which had been newly 
thatched. The youngest dog turn- 
ed out to be a most friendly little 
beast, and a few scraps which I 
gave him made him a firm ally : 
whereupon, an intimacy being estab- 
lished, he laid himself down under 
the hammock—and I think he was 
quite equal to making a dash, on 
my account, upon any intruder 
~ might venture into the shed, 
or molest me in any way. 

At the earliest glint of dawn 
Eduardo thrust in his face, and 
announced that there was nothing 
to eat, and that the mules (which 
had eertainly been better off) 
could be ready in an hour. 

“We cannot get any milk here, 
Sefiora,” the lad continued, “ until 
the vaca (cow) comes down from 
her pasture on the hillside.” 

“When is this vaca likely to 
appear ?” ITasked. ‘“ Does not the 
woman know ? ” 

The reply was conveyed in that 
inimitable shrug of the shoulders 
and flourish of the hand with 
which the Hondureians answer in- 
quiries and solve difficulties, 

“What do these people live on 
themselves ?” I persisted ; for I 
was weak from want of food, and 
I thought the cowmight be as 
necessary for some of them as for 
me. 

“ Oh, raw plantains, dried veni- 
son, and a kind of soup made of 
maize. The men had this before 
going to work.” 

“Then there is nothing for us to 
>, og upon but this vaca,” I said. 
“Can she not be searched for? I 
would pay for it.” 

“She will come when she 
chooses,” replied Eduardo, never 
making the least attempt or sug- 
gestion that he might go and 
seek the animal himself. “I have 
brought you some water, Sefiora,” 
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he continued ; “they have a nice 
well here.” 

The water was a blessing, and 
after using it freely, I felt better, 
and able to start for Potrerillos. 
The idea of getting away was a 
tonic in itself. 

The men had fallen back upon 
a few strips of dried venison, but 
the mules had been fully fed and 
watered ; and I was pleased to find 
that, st dint of good travelling, 
we might reach Potrerillos by ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

My host, old and poor as he was, 
accompanied me over the chasm, 
mounted me, and walked a short 
distance at the mule’s head. I 
asked him if he could tell me any- 
thing about the stones and the 
plain we had passed through on 
the preceding night. He shook 
his head, and only replied that it 
was a place of the dead—dead 
many centuries ago. That was all 
he knew, he said. 

At the parting, on a turn be- 
tween two slopes, Eduardo handed 
up the little dog, and the old man 
literally glowed with — 
when I put a peseta (10d.) between 
his paws, and gave him a tender 

at. His owner promised to be 
Kina to him for my sake, and then 
with the benison, “El buen Dios 
le guarde michos afios!” (May 
God spare you many years ! ), the 
old man doffed his cap and went 
‘his way. 

Ten o’clock found us at Potreril- 
los, and after making inquiry, we 
rode up to the house of Monsieur 
St Laurent, who, it appears, held 
the position of head-man of the ~ 
town. This position throughout 
Honduras is a post very difficult to 
define or explain; and how the 
individual occupying it arrives at 
this dignity, I found it equally im- 
possible to fathom. It depends nei- 
ther on age, nor talent, nor length 
of residence in the place. I drew 
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the conclusion at last, that some 
one individual possessing a little 
more energy than usual, combined 
with some commercial stake in the 
country, assumed the leadership of 
the community, and the commun- 
ity fell in with the arrangement as 
a matter of course, it being a con- 
venience generally, and a saving of 
trouble to all. 

Monsieur St Laurent received 
us very courteously, but he im- 
parted: a piece of information 
which, for the time being, was 
highly unsatisfactory to me, and 
this was that the railway between 
Potrerillos and San Pedro Sula 
was quite unserviceable ; in fact it 
had become so broken down that 
for some months the railway plant 
had been taken away, and nothing 
was left but the rails and a broken- 
down bridge or two. “We have 
now to ride to San Pedro Sula,” 
said M. St Laurent; “the road 
is very good, and it is under fifty 
miles’ distance. Rest here, if you 
like, to-night, and set off at four 
to-morrow morning ; you will then 
reach San Pedro easily in the 
afternoon.” 

But Marcos here intervened. 
He had been engaged, he said, 
by contract to take the lady to the 
railway station at Potrerillos. 
Well, there was no railway sta- 
tion ; further, he was to be paid in 
the head-house of Potrerillos in the 
presence of the head-man. Well, 
there was the head-man ; let the 
lady fulfil her part of the contract 
and pay him, and let him depart.” 

In vain did Monsieur St Lens 
ent urge the muleteer to finish the 
journey, and take me on to San 

edro. He was obdurate, and 
even an appeal to his self-interest 
was, for a wonder, quite superflu- 
ous. He had gained as much as 
he wanted, the man said, and 
the lady could hire fresh mules 
here. It was not worth his while 
to cross the Palanque either ; he 


wished to return quickly, for he 
hoped to sell the macho and the 
baggage-mule at Vera Cruz. So 
pronouncing, Marcos drew his cop 
of our contract from his pocket, 
and flourished it before Monsieur 
St Laurent. 

For the benefit of those who 
have not made mule-journeys, I 
subjoin a copy of this contract, 
which may prove useful to intend. 
ing mountain travellers. No one 
should travel far without being 
provided with a form of this kind ; 
as it, being stamped with the Gov. 
ernment seal, serves as a protec- 
tion in out-of-the-way places, be- 
sides acting as a restriction, if 
necessary, on the muleteer. 


Copy of Contract (Translation), 


“JT, Marcos Carcamo, undertake 
to conduct Sefiora ‘Soltera’ to the 
railway station at Potrerillos for 
San Pedro Sula, charging twelve 
pesos (crowns) for each one of 
three mules, and eleven pesos for 
myself as muleteer and confidential 
man of the said lady—the whole 
amounting to forty-seven pesos. 

“And we both and each agree 
that this money shall be paid to 
me by Sefiora ‘Soltera’ in the 
head-house (for the security of 
each of us) at Potrerillos at the 
end of the journey. 

“Given at Goascaron, this four- 
teenth day of July, one thousand 
eight ended and eighty-one. 

(Signed) “Marcos Carcamo, 

“Marta ‘ SotrEra,’ 
“ or Mary Lone. 
Stamped) 
“ Twelve reales.” 


Here follows the receipt. 

“T have received the amount 
of forty-seven pesos, as promised 
above, andI am thoroughly satis- 
fied. Marcos Carcamo. 

“ Witnesses. 

“ Epvuarpo ALBAREZ. 
“ Atrrepo St LAvRENT.” 
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Marcos signed his name in such 

od handwriting that M. St Lau- 
rent inquired where he had been 
taught. } ‘ 

“The good priest who was kind 
to the Indians taught me,” he an- 
swered. “I knew more some years 
ago; but now he is dead and gone, 
I don’t care to learn from any one 
else ; besides, I am too old.” 

He then turned to me, and asked 
me to furnish him with a certifi- 
cate testifying to his efficiency as 
a guide, and also to his having 
served me with fidelity. 

This I did cheerfully, and then 
he went out with Eduardo, and 
dismounted the luggage, and took 
off my saddle from Luisa’s back. 
I came out to wish this tried friend 
a kind good-bye, and Marcos was 
so pleased that he said he should 
tell of the incident in Goascaron. 
The English lady had kissed his 
mule ! 

Doubtless it might be considered 
a gushing thing to do, but I am 
not ashamed of the action, and I 
shall ever feel grateful to this pa- 
tient intelligent creature for the 
way in which she carried me— 
never flagging, never sulky, and 
wanting no reward but a handful 
of bread and salt. Had Marcos 
been as tender-hearted as she, I 
might have ridden her to San 
Pedro Sula. The knowledge of 
this made my adieus to her owner 
rather frigid. 

“As you oblige me to hire other 
animals and another guide, Mar- 
cos,” I said, “I cannot add any 
present to your pay. Good-bye to 
you, and take care of Luisa.” 

Madame St Laurent now joined 
us, and invited me to come into 
the private part of her house and 
take some refreshment. Eduardo 
was handed over to the mozo of 
the house, and we were both so 
thankful for our quarters that the 
= of getting to San Pedro 
id not for the moment trouble us. 


I found Madame St Laurent very 
agreeable and friendly, and she 
was also a woman of advanced 
education. Our conversation soon 
verged round to the gentleman in 
whom I was so much interested. 
“ Do you know that he is expected 
here to-day ?” she inquired. 

“No,” I replied ; “unless he has 
come to meet me, in answer to a 
telegram I sent him from Comay- 
agua.” 

“Tdo not think that is likely ; 
as we hear that he is on the way 
to Comayagua. He stays at a. 
house in this town when he passes: 
through, and if he arrives to-day, I 
shall know of it, and will let you 
know. If he does not appear, it. 
is possible that you may meet him 
on the road to-morrow.” 

“Very strange, is it not, that 
he should be leaving San Pedro. 
just as I enter it ?” 

Madame smiled, and looked at 
her husband, and then said — 
“There has been a great change: 
in the colony during the last few 
months : several of the colonists. 
have returned home ; others have- 
gone to Guatemala; very few re- 
main there now.” 

“Are you sure of this, Ma:- 
dame ?” I asked. 

“ Quite sure, for many families 
pass through here, and they speak 
more or less freely ; it seems they 
have been deceived in many ways. 
They complained solely of one per- 
son ; and the only fault they find 
with the Government is, that it 
has allowed itself to be hood- 
winked by this man, and is so 
slow in redressing their wrongs.” 

“What are these particular 
wrongs?” 

“It is said that when he 
chartered the vessel to bring these 
colonists here, he made the ma- 
jority of them confide their money 
to him, and that they cannot get a 
settlement. Then there is a notion 
abroad that he is no priest, but a 
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former Protestant minister, who 
came here with questionable re- 
commendations. owever, there 
is no doubt about his suspension, 
as another priest is appointed to 
his cure. I am glad of this for 
your sake, for the new priest is a 
quiet and earnest man.” 

“T was told at Comayagua that 
the person in question does not 
recognise his sentence of suspen- 
sion,” I answered. 

“That is absurd,” replied Ma- 
dame, “for the church is locked 
up, and the alcalde will only give 
up the key to the newly appointed 
priest. It is said that his prede- 
cessor will never be reinstated. 
‘Indeed, how can it be otherwise ? 
It is a great pity, for no one en- 
tered upon an undertaking with 
finer prospects. The Government 
was liberal ; the Presbyterian al- 
calde and the Protestant consul 
at Puerto Cortez both helped, and 
were anxious to receive the col- 
onists.” 

“ And these,” intervened Mon- 
sieur St Laurent, “ were inostly of 
a respectable class of Irish small 
farmers. They brought a little 
money, and I think with a differ- 
ent leader they would have done 
well. Land has been given where- 
on to build a school, but the school 
is not even begun.” 

“What could induce him to 
write and engage me to come and 
superintend this school?” I in- 
quired. 

Madame laughed. “I cannot 
say,” she said at length; “ but 
I daresay you will get that ex- 
plained at San Pedro. Now, if 
you will go and rest, we will see 
what we can do in getting you 
mules. I know of one which you 
can ride, and that is the principal 
part of the business.” 

A room like a small barn was 
assigned to me, and Madame had 
sent in a bath, water, and towels; 


‘and Eduardo, having looked to 


my comforts, asked leave to 
with Monsieur to St Laurent’s 
mozo to look after a mule for 
himself and a baggage-mule. 

“There is a very good muleteer 
in Potrerillos just now,” the lad 
said ; “he has only been back one 
day from a long journey, his name 
is Andreas, and he is well known, 
I am recommended to apply to 
him.” 

I did not meet my kind hosts 
till sundown, and then Madame 
knocked and entered with a glass 
of white wine and a biscuit in her 
hand. “ Will you come and see 
- garden,” said she, “and then 
take supper with us at eight 
o’clock.” 

This invitation was most accept- 
able, and the garden was in every 
respect a pleasant garden, and one 
which testified most thoroughly to 
the clever and perfect manner in 
which the French all over the 
world utilise space, and ornament 
unsightly places. The vine and 
some luxuriant creepers shadowed 
the deep embrasured windows, and 
the palisades round the house were 


;painted a cool green, through 


which the lovely fringe-tree, short- 
ened and pruned, was twisted 
thickly enough to thoroughly shade 
the plants within. A large barrel 
kept for watering the garden was 
so deeply shrouded by clematis 
that it appeared to be a 
embedded in a huge white muff. 
Rows of magnificent balsams, most- 
ly of red and orange colours, were 
planted regularly on either side of 
a broad gravel-walk, and here it 
was that Madame and I walked 
and talked until supper-time. 

At that meal Eduardo waited, 
and I found that everything was 
prepared for the start at five o’clock 
on the morrow. The muleteer, 
Andreas, was to come with us, 
and the Palenque river would be 
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crossed in a canoe : the only trouble 
on the way would be the loading 
and Lileeding the animals, and to 
this we had become accustomed. 

Even here the demon of un- 
punctuality held its sway, and not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Mon- 
sieur St. Laurent, it was fully an 
hour past the appointed time before 
we started for San Pedro Sula. In 
spite of the hot sun, Madame came 
out with a mosquito-net over her 
head to say good-bye, attended by 
the mozo,  & arse a cup of coffee 
made in the perfect manner which 
seems to be a heaven-born gift of 
the French. 

A kind adieu did these good 
friends give me, and as Andreas 
was swift of foot, we were soon 
well on our way. 

Save that the country was bet- 
ter cultivated, it presented no very 
remarkable beauties; but we passed 
some fine macaws in the trees— 
indeed, some of the smaller bushes 
were literally covered with these 
living jewels. Passing through 
the woods, the cooing of the doves, 
and the whistle of the Cardinalis 
rubra assimilated well with the 
distant murmur of the river, which 
they bounded to the extent of some 
miles. At length the crossing- 
place was reached ; Andreas hailed 
the canoe, and the boatman, taking 
me over first, seated me in a shady 
wood-house, in company with a 
calf and two kids. Looking be- 
tween the cracks of the planks, 
almost sheer down into the river, 
I felt, disappointed at its muddy 
and unpicturesque appearance at 
this point ; so inferior to the love- 
ly Blanco. The banks plastered 
with mud and sedge, with here and 
there a few unhappy-looking reeds 
penetrating the ooze, in company 
with shreds of leather and rope 
(remnants of former crossings), 
gave me the idea of a river in 
uns ; Palenque in all its varia- 
r 


tions seemed to breathe nothing 
but mystery and desolation. 

Our halt for the day was on the 
outskirts of a pretty little assem- 
blage of houses, all built with ver 
high conical thatched roofs. We 
bivouacked under some magnifi- 
cent trees, and Andreas fetched 
from a garden in the neighbour- 
hood a supply of the most excellent 
water-melons I have ever seen. 
A few pence bought six of these, 
and the owner of the garden kind- 
ly sent a rock-melon in addition, 
for the especial delectation of the 
Sefiora. 

We thoroughly enjoyed our 
lunch ; and as the grass and water 
were good, our animals also fed in 
comfort, although the halt here 
was necessarily a short one. 

Our — was now through the 
real palm-forest of Honduras, love- 
ly, tangled, uncultivated, damp, 
and picturesque. 

All trace of path being lost, we 
mazed in and out where the ground 
was firmest, and free from the 
— uncovered roots of trees, 
and the festoons of parasite plants 
which trailed from above, biddin 
fair sometimes to encircle us an 
lift us off our mules. Absalom 
here would not have required an 
oak-tree. 

We had just passed through a 
piece of marshy land, and emerged 
more into the open, when we saw 
twomounted figurescoming towards 
us, the one on a handsome mule, the 
other on a well-bred-looking mare. 
The rider of the latter was an ele- 
gant-looking man ; the other short 
and stout, but oe what is 
called a good - natured - looking 
face. 

Andreas exclaimed, “Here is 
— , Sefiora—the short 
one ; the other is Don Jésus Gon- 
salez, the Justice of the Peace of 
San Pedro Sula.” 

I immediately urged on my 
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mule, and struck across the path 
in front of the riders. Bowing to 
the short man, I said, “I believe 
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I am Maria Sol- 
tera. Have you received the 
telegram I sent you from Comay- 


I have the honor of addressing agua?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The individual thus addressed 
hastened towards me, but it was 
plainly to be seen by his counte- 
nance that this meeting was the re- 
verse of pleasant. Hastily rally- 


ing himself, he began to explain in 
a xg tone that he had not re- 
li 


P to my telegram because he 
ad hoped to reach Comayagua 
before I left it. He thought I 
would wait till I heard from him, 
and so forth. 

I replied that I assumed he had 
left for Europe, and reminded him 
that in his last letter to me he had 
mentioned that this was probable, 
and that in consequence his agent 
would be left with full power to 
act in his stead. 

“Oh yes, yes,” replied : 
“but my — for Europe is 
delayed. I have a great deal of 
law business to attend to—indeed 
Iam going to Comayagua at this 
moment on a most important law- 
suit, and cannot be back for a fort- 
night ; in the meantime I have 
arranged with a lady at San Pedro 
Sula to receive you till I return.” 

“The delay is unfortunate,” I 
answered ; “but as I am nearly 
by much travelling 
and hardship, I shall be glad of a 
few days’ idleness. Will you be 
good enough to give me the address 
of the house that I am to go to?” 

The gentleman, turning round, 
addressed himself to the muleteer, 
speaking in remarkably good Cas- 
tilian ; then, continuing his conver- 
sation with me he added— 

“T’m afraid you will find every- 
thing very rough, as I have not 
had time to order a mattress for 


your bed ; but you have in your 
journey been accustomed to sleep 
on bare boards,” he added, in a 
jaunty tone, “and so you will not 
mind.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” I re- 
plied ; “ I have been provided with 
my own hammock ; and I take 
leave to say, that at the end of so 
long a journey, decent accommo. 
dation should be provided for me.” 

I — slowly, looking at him 
steadily ; for by his later tone I 
felt that he could be very imper- 
tinent both with and without pro- 
vocation. 

“ Dofia Engracia will do all she 
can to make you comfortable, I am 
sure,” he said apologetically; “ but 
you must not expect English cus- 
toms here.” 

To this I made no reply, but 
inquired how soon it would be be- 
fore he returned to San Pedro 
Sula? 

“Tt depends upon business,” he 
replied. “I have also to attend 
a Synod to which the Bishop has 
summoned me; but 1 daresay I 
can get excused from being pres- 
ent at the meeting.” 

“Very strange the Bishop did 
not mention this when I saw him 
at Comayagua,” I answered. 

“Have you seen the Bishop? 
Did you tell him you were coming 
here,” he asked quickly, his face 
lighting up with a mingled expres- 
sion of suspicion and interest. 

“TJ paid my respects to his lord- 
ship, and I told him I was coming 
here. To my surprise the Bishop 
hardly spoke of you, and certainly 
he was quite ignorant of your 
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having arranged to bring me here,” 
I replied. 

“Well, this is not the place 
wherein we can carry on a conver- 
sation on the matter. I regret,” 
continued he, “that I cannot turn 
back with younow. Kindly go to 
the house of Dofia Engracia, and I 
will write you an explanatory letter 
from Comayagua, and send it by 
special messenger. Your neigh- 
bour will be Don Pedro Sturm, a 
Norwegian doctor, who has lived 
many years in San Pedro Sula ; he 
will gladly be of service to you.” 

The Justice of the Peace, who 
had waited patiently during this 
conversation, now came up and 
made some polite observations, and 
then we took leave and went on 
our several ways. But still the 
thought ran through my mind,— 
What could induce him to invite 
me to San Pedro Sula ? 

Leaving the plantations, we 
splashed through a broad stream, 
and, after riding over the ruins of 
a part of the late Honduras rail- 
way, we at dusk entered into San 
Pedro Sula. 

The environs of this town are 
far from unpleasing, and several 
respectable houses, erected mostly 
by German merchants, lent an air 
of stability to the town which 
could not fail to impress a stranger 
favourably. It was some little 
time before we found the house to 
which we had been directed ; and 
when we did so, it seemed to 
me that the name of Dofia En- 
gracia did not command much re- 
spect. We made our way to a 
mean-looking dwelling, and at our 
summons a most unprepossessing 
woman made her appearance at 
the door. 

“ Are you Dofia Engracia?” en- 
quired Eduardo, looking aghast. 

“Yes,” replied the woman, who 
was bare-necked and bare-headed, 
and had her chin bound up with a 
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dirty rag ; “and I suppose this is 
the lady I am to expect °” 

“You are right,” I answered. 
“Have you prepared any accom- 
modation for me?” 

“Enter and see,” was the reply. 

I dismounted, and was ushered 
through an outer room furnished 
with shelves. Upon these were 
laid a few vegetables and some 
plantains. Opening another door 
with a flourish, an inner room was 
revealed, which contained two beds, 
one of which was furnished with 
bedding of some sort, whilst the 
other was perfectly bare, with the 
exception of a large bull’s hide, 
which was laid over the bars ‘of 
the bedstead as an undercovering. 
Not a vestige of matting, or of any 
other furniture, did this apartment 
contain. It was miserable in the 
extreme. 

“Ts this the room assigned to 
me?” I asked at length, my heart 
really sinking into my boots. 

* gi, Sefiora, si, conmigo ” 
(Yes, lady, yes, and with me). 
The conmigo was drawled out 
with a flourish. 

“This will not do for me,” I 
answered. “I will have a room 
to myself, and shall go straight to 
the best inn ; where is it?” And 
I turned to go out. 

The muleteer, Andreas, who had 
been standing on the outer step, 
now spoke, and with some indig- 
nation in his tone. “This is no 
place for you, Sefiora; you had 
better come to Chicaramos. I 
know Chicaramos; you will be 
much better off there.” 

Eduardo was with the animals, 
and in high converse with a nice 
intelligent-looking lad, dressed in 
neat white raiment, wearing a 
Panama hat and a gay pugaree. 
“Tam Don Pedro Sturm’s servant 
—the doctor next door. He has 
sent me to show you the inn,” the 
lad explained. ‘‘Permit me to 
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accompany you to the Posada 
‘ Chicaramos.” 

I thanked the lad gratefully, 
and we were soon on the march 
_ again. “What an extraordinar 
name!” I said to the lad. “Ty 
Chicaramos a village or a suburb?” 

** No, Sefiora,” he replied ; “ Chi- 
caramos is a woman.” 

“A woman!” 

“Yes, Sefiora. Her real name 
is Francisca Ramos ; the contrac- 
tion of Francisca is Chica, and so 
the name has all got run into one. 
She is called Chicaramos all over 
the country. She is a wonderful 
woman.” 

I was too exhausted to inquire 
in what might consist the wonders 
of Chicaramos, but contented my- 
self by inwardly hoping that she 
might turn out to be an entirely 
different person from the one we 
had just left ; and thus hoping, we 
rode up to the portal of the Posada 
Francisca Ramos, which was its 
polite designation. 

The house was built in a square, 
the later and new addition being 
a salon and a_ billiard-room, 
which the owner had erected out 
of the money made by boardin 
and lodging the engineers an 
others concerned in building the 
Honduras railway. On this night 
this salon showed to the great- 
est advantage, as a ball was about 
to be held therein, and the long 
room was gay with light and 
flowers and brightly painted cane 
seats. It was for this reason that 
we were kept waiting a little at 
the half-opened door, although 
voices and exclamations were heard 
in all directions, and in all keys 
of the gamut. 

Our guide proposed that we 
should go round to the other side, 
and enter the court-yard through 
the great gates, where we would 
most probably find some one to 
attend to us. This being done, 


a mozo flew towards us, declar- 
ing that the hotel was full on 
account of the ball. The Sefiora 
could have refreshment, but not a 
room—all were engaged, &c., &e, 

Never heeding this, we rode 
into the centre of the court-yard 
and dismounted. A handsome 
untidy-looking woman, dressed in 
a bright blue muslin dress, came 
up and looked at me, then turned 
away, and went into the house 
through a door on the right-hand 
side of the square. 

“That is Chicaramo’s daughter- 
in-law,” said our new friend; “ the 
wife of the Aijo mayor (eldest son). 
They live on this side of the 
square, and their front door opens 
into the business street. She has 
gone to look for her husband.” 

Almost as he spoke a plain 
genteel-looking young man, came 
out and advanced towards me. 
“My mother is busy,” he said, 
“preparing for a ball, which is to 
take place here in an hour. The 
house is full, but if you will accept 
a bedroom in our part of it, it cam 
be made ready at once. You will 
have to pass through our room, 
but you will not mind that.” 

This was the best thing I could 
do; and accommodation being found 
for the muleteer and Eduardo, our 
guide took his leave, saying that. 
his master, Don Pedro Sturm, would 
call on me on the morrow. 

After a slight supper, which I 
took at a round table, with the 
son’s wife staring at me from the 
opposite side, I was making — 
to ge to rest, when the door opened, 
and a lady in a yellow silk dress, 
black lace trimming, and rich gold 
ornaments, entered. As she closed 
one door, the son’s wife rose quickly, 
and rushed out at the other. 

It seemed probable that these 
two women were not d@’accord. 

Chicaramos—for it was she— 
came forward in a graceful man 
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ner, and apologised for the negli- 
gent way in which I had been 
received, but expressed a hope that 
“mi hijo mayor” (my eldest son) 
had represented her properly. 

She was a handsome woman ; 
and from the manner in which she 
looked about, I saw that she man- 
aged well the affairs of her house- 
hold. She then added that I might 
be kept awake by the music and 
the rattle of the billiard-balls, but 
to-morrow, being Sunday, would be 
a quiet day. 

t was conducted to a room on 
the ground-floor, which was paved 
with red tiles, and was as mean as 
possible in its surroundings. How- 
ever, it did contain some crockery 
ware, and this fact of itself an- 
nounced Chicaramos to be a well- 
to-do woman. ‘Two window aper- 
tures, filled by massive shutters, 
which served to keep the room 
dark and cool, rejoiced my sight, 
as the window-frames were so wide 
that plenty of air could always 
enter, and mosquitoes, ad libitum, 
at night. 

A voluble young Creole woman 
had been sent to help me, and she 
was loud in her expressions of sur- 
prise that a gentlewoman should 
have come to San Pedro Sula to 
superintend the school. 

“But the doctor is quite done 
up now,” added this damsel ; “ and 
you have had a long journey for 
nothing.” 

“Why did he bring me, I won- 
der?” was the answer I made. 

She could not say. 

“Where does the agent, Mr 
Brady, live ?” I inquired. “I wish 
to see him the first thing in the 
morning.” 

os He lives very near this,” was 
the reply ; “and I will go to him 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

In spite of the drawbacks to 
repose enumerated by Chicaramos, 


” 


I did sleep, and that long and 
well; and it was late (for Hon- 
duras)—almost seven in the morn- 
ing—when Eduardo knocked, and 
announced that Andreas must re- 
turn at once to Potrerillos, and 
that he only waited to be paid. 

This business was transacted 
through the window ; and then I 
told Eduardo that I would pay 
him during the day, and that he 
must look at once for other em- 
ae age for I could not afford to 

eep a servant longer. 

“I have thought over this, 
Sefiora,” answered the lad ; “and 
as the billiard-marker is going to 
leave in a day or two, I shall 
apply for the place. You see, by 
this I can be near you, and do 
many little things for you till you 
leave for Puerto Cortez and for 
England. This is not a place for 

ou, Sefiora.” 

“ But I have not money enough 
with me to get out of it,” I an- 
swered ; “and, Eduardo, though I 
like to have you near me, I would 
rather you were not a billiard- 
marker : it is not good for you. 
Cannot you get some other occu- 
pation ?” 

“Not at present. I have made 
inquiries, and I am told, Seijiora, 
that Chicaramos’s service is the 
best in the place.” 

Everything about the premises 
was very quiet, the day being 
Sunday, and the inmates being 
tired also with the dance of the 
preceding evening. Some large 
patient oxen were looking out of 
their open stall at the lower end 
of the court ; and some cocks and 
hens chased one another in various 
directions ; whilst a number of 
pigeons flew to and fro, and settled 
on the roofs of the various out- 
houses which surrounded this en- 
closure. A large —— over- 
shadowed the lower buildings, and 
an impudent Jora (small parrot) 
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walked about and kept the whole 
in order. Altogether it was a 
pretty court for an inn. 

The next sign of life was a 
rattling sound, and the voice of 
woman, neither soft nor low, call- 
ing upon the household, and hijo 
mayor especially, to arise. Soon 
the voice travelled in my direc- 
tion,and my hostess looked through 
the aperture at me, pushing the 
shutter back on its hinges as she 
bade me “Good morning.” 

“T am glad to see you, Sefiora,” 
I said. “I want to arrange to 
stay here a short time till my 
business is concluded... What am 
I to pay you for board and lodg- 
ing—by the day, we had better 
say, as my affairs are uncertain?” 

Sefiora Ramos reflected a mo- 
ment, and then said : “ My charges 
are 5s. a-day; but if you remain 
by the week they will be a peso 
(4s. 2d.) Pr day. I hope you will 
stay, as I hear the charge of the 
public school is to be offered to 

ou.” 

“T have not heard of this, 
Sefiora.” 

“JT daresay not, but the matter 
was discussed among a few last 
night after the dance was over. 
Don Pedro Sturm, the head doctor 
here, is one of the municipal council, 
and he will call upon you to-mor- 
row. They all talk before me,” 
continued Chicaramos, elevating 
her head, “as I am one of the 
principal people in the place.” 

I bowed at this, and told her 
that I did not feel justified in doing 
anything till I had come to an 
arrangement with the person who 
had written to me. 

“Oh, as to him,” continued 
the Sefiora with the greatest con- 
tempt, “he can’t do anything here. 
Ah, the money he owes me! And 
when I sent in my bill he threat- 
ened me with the law-courts. Ho, 
Vicente!” holloaed the Sefiora to 


a fat mozo who was slinkin along 
the other side of the yard, “you 
have been too long in your bed, 
Chop up some wood, and tell 
Elenita to bring the Sefiora here 
a glass of milk.” 

hen she darted into my side of» 
the house, and I heard her rat- 
tling up mi hijo mayor and his 
wife without the smallest cere. 
mony, at the door of the room 
next to me. 

A glass of milk was brought by 
the trim little girl called Elenita ; 
and she told me that her grand- 
mother bade her say that I had 
better dine in my own room al. 
ways, as Sefiora Ramos never 
allowed meals to be taken in the 
salon under any circumstances, 
And she thought the English lady 
would not like to dine in the pub- 
lic room, over which her daughter- 
in-law presided. 

I thought it well to close with 
this arrangement, and had subse- 
quently reason to congratulate my- 
self that I had done so. 

Mr Brady called the next morn- 
ing, and it was very much to his 
own surprise that I informed him 
that he was Dr Pope’s agent. He 
was a good-natured-looking young 
man, with some means, I was in- 
formed ; and it was between him 
and Dr Pedro Sturm that —— 

was now living. 

An entry in my journal of Aug- 
ust 2, 1881, runs as follows : “Don 
Pedro Sturm called, and we had 
a discussion about my taking the 
public school. Nothing, however, 
can be arranged about this until 
the Governor of Santa Barbara 
comes here, which may be in a 
month, or in two months, or next 
year. Everything seems to be a 
matter of mafiana,—and salary, a 
very unknown quantity.” 

Don Jésus: Gonsalez also came 
to see me on the same subject. 
This gentleman seems to have 
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influence with the governor, and 
expressed his intention of writing 
to that dignitary, and urging the 
matter. By the way, I got set 
down by Chicaramos for taking 
exception at the name of Jésus 
for an ordinary appellation (al- 
though it is pronounced “ Hesooz”). 

“T thought you were superior to 
cant, Sefiora,” flared up my hostess. 
“You northern people have your 
Christian ; and pray, what is the 
name of Christina but little Christ ? 
Caramba !” 

I confessed that I had not suffi- 
ciently studied the meaning of 
Christian names, but stuck to it 
that Christian seemed less familiar 
than the other sound. 

‘For some mornings I had ob- 
served several little children in the 
court-yard, and I inquired if these 
belonged to the house ? 

“ Not exactly,” Elenita answered; 
“but we take care of one or two. 
That little Félipe is a poor orphan, 
and grandmother has adopted him ; 
that other is not a child of mat- 
rimonio, but the podiecita (poor 
thing) cannot help that, and we 
promised the mother when she was 
dying to take care of her. Of 
course,” continued the girl, “the 
father cannot come here, for the 
mother was our friend.” 

“Ah ! respectable,moral England, 
is it not too often the case with 
you, that the betrayed girl and her 
child are spurned to the dust, 
whilst the man goes free, and 
society opens her doors wide unto 
him, and even caresses him for the 
wrong he has done? I have often 
admired the kindness of the Hon- 
dureians to deserted children ; 
most houses have one or two in 
charge, and the charity is given 
without ostentation and as a mat- 
ter of course. These outcasts are 
received really as members of the 
family, and I have never heard of 
their entrance causing vexation or 
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ar to any of the other 
members of it. 

Dr Otto, the latest imported 
medical practitioner in San Pedro 
Sula, also called upon me. He was 
a young man of strong opinions, 
and never evinced the slightest 
qualm in calling a spade a spade. 
He was a German, and spoke Erg- 
lish remarkably well. Being of 
very “advanced” opinions, he 
seemed to have but one object, 
and that was to make money as 
fast as possible. Chicaramos was 
a patient of his; but she was.a 
match for him, as, his fees being 
high, she raised the rent of his 
house accordingly, the doctor being 
her tenant. The humor with 
which the lady confided this piece 
of diplomacy to me was enough 
to make a cat laugh. 

With such a character, my cor- 
respondent, of course, could not 
be let off; indeed the youn 
gentleman said so much, that 
at last asked him if he were not 
afraid to venture such and such 
observations. “ Not a bit,” was 
the reply ; “and now, can you bear 
to hear an unpleasant truth ?” 

“ Really, sir, I have had to bear 
so much lately that I think I can 
stand anything.” 

“Very well. Now, you wonder 
we he brought you here; I 
will tell you. He is played out ; 
he thought if you came that he 
would get a footing in the school- 
house which would have been 
assigned for your use. This would 
give him a home ; for the rest, he 
hoped you would bring a little 
money wherewith to set a eed 
tion going, in fact you told him 
so in one of your letters.” 

“How do you know this?” I 
ask aghast. 

“Tt is simply told. A young 
lad, whom I know something about, 
was sitting with the fellow when 
the runner brought your letter. 
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Your friend was in an indiscreet 
mood, so he read a portion of the 
letter out, remarking, ‘The lady 
has a little money, so I shall invite 
her to come.’ ” 

This was, as I found, the true 
explanation ; and as the man who 
had written to me had no house of 
his own, the Government refusing 
to assign him one after the first 
year, the idea of taking up his 
abode in the schoolhouse must have 
been a most convenient scheme. 
All was frustrated by the people 
rising en masse against him and 
demanding his expulsion. 

That a colony was never more 
recklessly ruined, let all the offi- 
cials, English, Spanish, and Hon- 
dureian, tell. 

Don Jésus brought his wife to 
visit me, and a very sweet young 
woman I found her to be. She 
often sent preserved fruits and 
chocolate, and good Don Pedro 
Sturm sent in some light wine. 
These gifts were most acceptable, 
as Chicaramos’s table was of the 
most coarse and meagre descrip- 
tion, and the cooking was filthy. 
Many a day an egg and a cup of 
coffee was my only meal. My 
living could not have cost her more 
than fourpence a day on the aver- 
age ; but it wasin chens ways that 
Chicaramos proved herself a won- 
derful woman. As Dr Otto of- 
ten remarked, a mat, some raw 
plantains, and a stream of running 
water in the midst of the village, 
were all that was necessary to keep 
the inhabitants of San Pedro Sula 
alive. What could other people 
want with more? 

The alealde often came to see 
me in the evenings, and to him I 
owe some of the pleasantest hours 
I spent in San Pedro Sula. He 
was a Scotchman by birth, but had 
become quite a naturalised Span- 
iard, speaking the language well. 
He it was who was keeping the 
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key of the church, and this he 
banded over to the new priest one 
sunny morning,singing a pean over 
the fact that this act completely 
ousted the late incumbent. . “ And 
now, my dear lady,” said he, “a 
ball is to be given in a night or 
two to celebrate the fourth an- 
niversary of the Government of 
Honduras, and I am charged b 
the municipal committee with this 
letter of invitation to you.” 

So saying, Don Juan pulled out 
an elegantly-written note of invi- 
vitation, addressed to me as Sefiora 
Maria, the English stranger. 

At first I felt inclined to refuse, 
but, on reflection, I saw that it 
would be ungracious to do so. The 
hand of friendship had been so 
cordially held out that it was with 
lighter heart that I selected even- 
ing raiment to wear—the first time 
for many weeks—wherein to ap- 
pear at the ball given, as usual, at 
Chicaramos’s salon. 

Whilst I was dressing, I thought 
I heard voices in dispute in the 
part of the house occupied by hijo 
major ; a door was banged with 
more than ordinary force after a 
scuffie from within, then all was 
silent. It was some one, perhaps, 
who had forced himself in to see the 
preparations. Thus I dismissed 
the subject from my mind. I should 
hardly have noticed this, but I 
fancied 1 had previously heard foot- 
steps approaching = 5 gta 

My toilet finished, I went into 
the salon, which was really ve 
tastefully decorated and light 
As nobody had come in, I drew a 
rocking-chair to the large entrance 
door, and sat watching the fire-flies 
as they powdered the grass opposite 
with their golden sparks. Brilliant 
lightning flashed in the far dis- . 
tance, which contrasted in fantastic 
guise with the gloom of an un- 
usually still night, there being 
neither tingle of guitar nor rattle 
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of billiard-balls, and few people 
were moving about. 

Presently my attention was at- 
tracted to a white object moving 
in a straight line towards the house. 
What it was it was impossible to 
discover—perhaps a visitor arriv- 
ing in fancy dress! The figure 
crossed the grass and stood before 
me. It was —— , hatless, 
wearing a man’s night-shirt over 
his clothes, and dola (Spanish for 
intoxicated). 

Surprise held me to my seat, and 
prudence chained my tongue. He 
glared at me, and opened his lips 
as if to speak ; then he looked over 
my head into the salon, as if he 
were seaching for some one, gave 
a lurch, turned on his heel, and 
was gone ! 

I rose, shut the door, and went 
through the salon into the patio. 
Eduardo was at a table washing 
some glasses ; he anticipated my 
inquiry, for he said— 

“Not now, Sefiora—I will come 
to you—the company has arrived.” 

he door which I had shut in 
such haste was thrown open, and 
the company walked in by twos 
and threes, and then seated them- 
selves round the room, the princi- 
pal ladies occupying the rocking- 
chairs. Soon followed the music ; 
the musicians—three in number— 
playing some selected piece, now 
entered and they were listened to 
with marked silence to the end. 

I could not kelp contrasting this 
politeness with the rude inatten- 
tion which I have seen displayed 
in circles of far higher pretensions 
during the execution of instrumen- 
tal music by some amateur, or even 
professional performer. In both 
cases the music seems to be re- 
garded solely as an aid to conver- 
sation, and the performer receives 
the tribute of silence only when 
the instrument ceases to vibrate. 

The young men moved among 
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the ladies with well bred ease, and 
when the Lanza was called every 
one stood up. The Zanza, I was 
told, is an old national dance, and 
it always stands first on the pro- 
gramme, ‘The gentlemen select 
their partners, and those who do 
not join reseat themselves. In 
the old times referred to, the cav- 
aliers carried short lances, and 
crossing these in some turns of the 
dance, the ladies passed beneath 
them. 

The air of the dance is of itself 
very monotonous, the art of play- 
ing it consisting in strict em- 
phasis on some few notes. The 
figure is not unlike the last—the 
fifth—in the set of our “ Lancer 
Quadrilles.” There is a good deal 
of advancing and retiring in ring, 
and an in-and-out chain, in the 
mazes of which each one pur- 
posely loses his partner. A move- 
ment, which I do not pretend to de- 
scribe, brings her back again, and 
the whole is wound up with the 
graceful waltz. 

Yes; as it is danced by this 
people, it is graceful and even 
dignified. Strict attention is given 
to the execution of the step, and 
the time is often marked on the 
part of the gentleman by a sharp 
quick stamp on the floor. The fig- 
ures of both waltzers undulate wit 
the motion of the feet ; indeed, the 
seriousness with which all is gone 
through, indicates that—in the 
mysteries of the dance at least— 
the Hondureians agree that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. 

The gentlemen dance quite as 
persistently as the ladies, and their 
manner in soliciting a partner is 
highly respectful always. 

, whew. the dances, at inter- 
vals, refreshments were handed 
about ; and these were upon a 
most limited scale, the whole 
consisting, generally, of a small 
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glass of liqueur, a larger one of 
water, and a few little fancy. cakes. 
Outside, at the table in the patio, 
some of the gentlemen could be 
descried indulging liberally in bot- 
tled beer and other liquids. This 
expenditure, and the hire of the 
salon, was Chicaramos’s harvest. 
Such a thing as a ball-supper had 
never been heard of in the whole 
of the Honduras. 

Cigars and cigarillos really seem- 
ed to be the bread of life here, to 
judge by the numbers which were 
smoked by both sexes in that en- 
tertainment. During the interval 
allowed to the musicians they 
smoked too, and long before the 
ball was over the floor had become 
quite disgusting from the expec- 
toration ; and the smell of tobacco 
which pervaded the salon from 
end to end was enough to poison 
a whole province. 

I remained no longer, and with- 


drew unperceived to my den. The 
lightning was playing in the dis- 
tance, but it was of the harmless 
summer kind, and so I watched 
it between my half-opened shut- 
ters without fear, indeed with 


somewhat of interest. The con- 
' trast between the solemn night, 
with its flashing zigzag lightning—- 
which resembled an array of scimi- 
tars, withheld only by the Great 
pis ent hand from leaping down 
and scattering destruction on the 
earth—and the dance and glare, 
and paltry talk close by, was 
sufficiently striking. A few mo- 
ments later, and Eduardo stood 
beneath the window. 

“That drunken man was —— 

,’ said I, in a tone which 
might be taken either as asserta- 
tive or interrogative. 

“ Yes, Sefiora ; he came into the 
other house. Hijo mayor did his 
best to — him to retire ; but 
it was of no use. I came in behind 
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him, and not knowing who it was, 
I took him by the shoulders and 
put him into the street.” 

“He must have come round 
afterwards to the front door, 
where I was sitting,” I said. 

“That was it, Sefiora; I hear 
that he is afraid to see you, and 
keeps out of the way. e must 
have returned to enter the house, 
but he did not expect to meet with 

ou. 
shir How do you know, Eduardo?” 

“ Chicaramos hears plenty of re- 
marks from the people who come 
into the store, Sefiora; and so, 
much news gets into the billiard- 
room.” 

“ Well, when you have a spare 
moment, will you go to Dr Otto, 
and ask him to call upon me, as 
soon as it may be convenient, 
to-morrow? Be sure and ask 
Sefiora Ramos’s leave before you 

0.” 

“ Certainly, Sefiora; good night.” 

The lad went his way, and I re- 
mained at the open shutter watch- 
ing the lightning and thinking. 
This, then, was no scandal, as to 
the man’s personal habits ; under 
any circumstances, it would be 
neither safe nor proper to hold 
any appointment under such a 
person ; and it was evident that 
very little could be done with 
the Justice of the Peace, or the 
Governor of Santa Barbara either. 
The latter, I knew, had promised to 
come to San Pedro Sula to inspect 
matters generally, and to establish 
a public school, eight times in so 
many months, and had failed to 
put in an appearance up to the 
present time. The alcalde was 
very much my friend ; but it had 
been hinted to me, more than 
once, that this functionary was 
only anxious to keep me in the 
place because I was an English- 
woman, with whom he, being part, 
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ly a Scotchman, found it pleasant 
to converse. Be this as it may, 
one thing was certain, Don Juan 
Jack, with all his goodwill, could 
not command either the Governor 
of Santa Barbara or the public 
funds of San Pedro Sula. 

My best plan, therefore, was to 
leave as soon as possible; for though 
Chicaramos behaved well in the 
main, yet her ménage was so wretch- 
ed that semi-starvation was what I 
was paying for at the rate of four 
shillings a-day. I was determined 
to consult Dr Otto, and then act 
as he should advise. 

The doctor came early in the 
morning. Nothing could of course 
be said until the gentleman had 
gone through his usual objurgatory 
language against the Spaniards, 
the natives, the Governor, Don 
Juan Jack, and the inhabitants 
generally and severally ;—Pope was 
a rascal ; the Justice of the Peace 
was a dawdle ; the Governor never 
kept his word; and Den Pedro 
Sturm was a fool. Chicaramos 
had the brains of the whole lot. 

“ Now, doctor, you know if any 
one else had declaimed against any 
one of these persons in the way 
you have done, you would be the 
very first to defend him. I do 
not like to hear a word against 
Don Pedro Sturm. He has been 
kind to me.” 

“Well, all right,—he is kind, 
certainly.” 

“TI want your wisdom now to 
bear upon my affairs. I am cer- 
tain it will not do to stay here ; 
both time and money are being 
wasted, and I hear nothing can be 
done about the public school till 
the Governor of Santa Barbara 
arrives,” 

“Don’t you rely on his coming ; 
and the chances are if he does 
come—and I don’t believe he will, 
for he is like all the rest of these 


dawdling, offputting, gandering 
idiots ——” 

“ Now, doctor, no abuse. I want 
to know if you think I had better 
write at once to Mr De. Brot, the 
consul at Puerto Cortez, and ask 
him to arrange the necessary busi- 
ness for getting money from Eng- 
land to take me away. The truth 
is, I feel weaker, and I think I 
have a little fever on me now, and 
I dread being ill here.” 

“Tf you get ill you can’t go; 
write to Mr Albany Fonblanque, 
the consul at New Orleans: that 
will be quicker. Mr De Brot is 
at his country place just now, on 
one of the islands, so there would 
be delay if you consult him. Fon- 
blanque is a thorough man of 
business, and if you write and 
state the case plainly, he will 

ive you the best attention. The 
anderer will sail from Puerto 
Cortez in three days, and your 
letter will be in time—that is to 
say, if that infernal ‘ Maquina’ 
does not break down, or they for- 
et the mail-bag, or devise some 
blunder which could only occur in 
these regions. Now, mind you 
write a short intelligible letter to 
Fonblanque, and to the point.” 

“Trust me. I think I will ask 
Mr Fonblanque to send it on to 
my lawyer in London,” I replied. 

“Yes, that is a sensible idea. 
Now, never mind more business,. 
but look here,—Mopsey has come 
to see you.” 

As he spoke, the doctor lugged 
out of his capacious pocket a huge 
silk pocket-handkerchief, which 
was tied at the four corners in a 
loose knot. He opened this, and 
forth came Mopsey, the pet little 
parrot, 

“You don’t mean to say that 
you carry that bird about in this. 
fashion ?” I asked. 

“Why, yes; you see he mopes 
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when I go out, and is utterly mis- 
erable, and so I shall carry him 
when I gomy rounds. They are 
so gentle and lovable are these 
Joras.” 

Certainly Mopsey was a true 
specimen of what Dr Otto said of 
the race. It was curious to see 
the little bird climbing up his 
shoulder and sitting on his head, 
and testifying her delight in many 
caressing ways ; the doctor’s fiery 
excited-looking face being at the 
same time smoothed into a some- 
what benevolent mould, as he 
rendered up his finger as a perch 
for his pet and addressed her as 
Du.” 

We chatted a little while, and I 
could not help wishing that this 
man, who was so brilliant and 
— could bestow a little 
of the goodwill which he testified 
towards the animal creation upon 
the human portion of it also. Some 
bitter wrong, or maybe, a long 
course of being misunderstood, 
(and what more hardening to the 
spirit than this ?) must have turned 
a naturally good disposition into 
gall; and it was only by an oc- 
casional flash of sympathy, ex- 

ressed as if he were ashamed of 

it, that I discovered that Dr 
Otto possessed one spark of hu- 
man feeling. 

One thing I had resolved upon, 
and that was, that some final 
understanding must be come to 
with my adversary, and that if 
I had an interview with him, it 
should take place in the presence 
of witnesses. I therefore wrote 
to Dr Sturm, in whose house 
he was staying, and also to the 
lawyer of San Pedro Sula, stating 
my intention of applying for my 
travelling expenses, and asking 
for a legal opinion upon the 
matter. 

These two gentlemen called upon 


me on the following day, and in. 
formed me that at firsts —— ——_ 


expressed himself willing to see 


me in their presence, but after. 
wards shirked doing so, and had 
requested them to apply to me for 
a copy of his letter in which he 
had so specially engaged me to 
come to San Pedro Sula, 

I felt inclined to refer his rever- 
ence to his own copy of the letter 
written to me; but as it was im. 
portant to see what he meant to 
do, I consented, and sent him a 
copy of his letters, adding that I 
retained duplicates of all my ¢éor- 
respondence with him. 

his last piece of information, 
I was told, considerably surprised 
him, and the next day I received a 
note from the lawyer, saying that 
did not look upon 
that letter as an agreement ; but 
he proposed, if I would consent, 
that the matter should be referred 
to Mr De Brot, the consul at 
Puerto Cortez, for arbitration. I 
was strongly advised to accept 
these terms, the lawyer adding 
that Mr De Brot was an upright 
and most conscientious man. 

“You have had quite expense 
enough,” said this gentleman when 
I saw him the next day, “and I do 
not wish to hamper you with law, 
—the proposal came from Pope 
himself; it is no suggestion of mine, 
or of Don Pedro Seen, I may 
add that if you see fit to accept 
this proposition, will 
undertake to pay your expenses to 
Puerto Cortez; you can then see 
the consul personally.” 

The dismay of this generous 
gentleman was indeed ony over- 
powered by his disgust, when, on 
the following morning, he found 
that —— had stolen off on 
his mule during the night to Puerto 
Cortez, forgetting to leave the 
funds for my journey behind him, 
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This, however, was of little con- 
sequence, as I could despatch my 
letters to the consul by the train, 
and I would prefer going to the 

ort when I could be sure that 
was leaving the country. Sol 
wrote my letters and waited pa- 
tiently. 

Little remains to be recorded of 
this weary stay at San Pedro Sula, 
and my journal at this period runs 
only that one day telleth another 
and one night certifieth another. 
A touch of fever; no news from 
the Governor of Santa Barbara 
about the school ; a letter of pro- 
mises and no results from one 
Government official or another ; a 
pleasant chat with the alcalde,— 
and this was about the sum of my 
life for upwards of a month, 

At length came a letter from Mr 
Fonblanque announcing thatmoney 
had been placed in his hands, and 
that he would send a sum by the 
Wanderer steamer, which would 
sail in a few days from New 
Orleans to Puerto Cortez. Tele- 
graph and steam and business-like 
awyers in London had greatly 
facilitated matters, and I was free 
to depart at once. 

As the Wanderer steamer only 
remained at Puerto Cortez twenty- 
four hours, and I was anxious to 


get away quickly,1 found I must Z 


start without delay. 

Dr Otto, who had gone down to 
the port on business, sent me a tele- 
gram, desiring me to start without 
an hour’s delay, and I could catch 
the steamer for New Orleans. 

As the train for Puerto Cortez 
did not run for two days, I was 
obliged to ride; and thus,from force 
of circumstances, I have traversed 
the province of Spanish Honduras 
from Amapala to Puerto Cortez on 
mule-back. Don Pedro Sturm got 
mules and a confidential man for 
me, and bidding adieu to Chi- 
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caramos, I set off for Puerto 
Cortez. 

Although the distance was under 
forty miles, the road was so abom- 
inably bad, and the detentions in 
consequence were so great, that it 
was literally impossible to reach 
the port before the Wanderer 
sailed. 

It was at the ranch of General 
Z——, where I had halted for re- 
freshments, that I was told this: 
“You cannot ride out at night,” 
said the general. “Man as I am, 
I would not attempt to do so. 
The road is dangerous in daylight. 
I cannot allow you to pass my 
door ; so pray, Sefiora, ismount 
and stay here till to-morrow. You 
can take time, and it will only be 
a detention of fourteen days before 
the Wanderer returns.” 

Accustomed as I had been to 
delay and disappointment, this was 
a bitter trial, and I could not re- 
frain a burst of tears. Every- 
thing seemed to go against me. 
The general turned away to call 
his niece ; her pleasant face acted 
like a cordial, and after a few 
moments I was able to say that I 
would take the advice so gener- 
ously proffered. 

“You surely must have been 
late in setting off,” said General 
; “under the best of circum- 
stances you could only have reached 
Puerto Cortez an hour before the 
steamer sailed.” 

I handed him the telegram which 
Dr Otto had despatched. 

“ When did you get this?” he 
inquired. 

“ Late last night.” 

“ You ought to have had it six 
hours earlier or more. This tele- 
gram has been delayed. Some fault 
in the telegraph office,—nobod 
knows, or will know, why ; but it 
is very provoking.” 

It was indeed, but there was no 

2k 
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use in repining ; and as I knew 
that there was a respectable house 
to go to, kept by Madame B——, 
in Puerto Cortez, I tried to make 
the best of the matter. My chief 
anxiety was about the money. 

“The ;purser of the Wanderer 
has very probably left that in the 
charge of Mr De Brot for you,” he 
said. “Nobody will wonder at 
your non-appearance—they are all 
P to the ways of the country. 

o in and take some refreshment, 
and then I will escort you and 
Anita to the corral. I have some 
fine horses to show you.” 

I took leave of the general and 
his pat niece in better spirits 
on the following morning, and as 
haste was not now necessary, I was 
more at liberty to admire the wild 
magnificent country, which extends 
to within a few miles of the port. 

In addition, I bore with the 
greatest sang froid the total im- 
mersion of the baggage-mule in a 
swamp, and the delay and worry 
of getting her out again. This 
accident happened, fortunately, 
near a native village, and so assist- 
ance was easily obtained. Owing 
to the detention which this occa- 
sioned, it was late before we reachd 
Madame’s house. 

This good lady was on the look- 
out for us, and her brother helped 
me from the saddle almost before 
the mule had come to a standstill. 
“ We are not astonished at your 
being late,” he said, “ but all is 
arranged. Mr De Brot has got 
your money, and we will make you 
comfortable here till the Wander- 
er returns, and my sister’s charges 
will be moderate.” 

How many, how very many 
simple kind people are there in 
Honduras ! 

Puerto Cortez is not much better 
than a sandy ae only waiting 
an opportunity to slip into the sea 


and be lost for ever as a human 
dwelling-place. Its only sight is at 
the shed which forms the terminus 
of the railway communication he. 
tween it and San Pedro Sula, 
There, ape up in rust and dust, 
are to be seen heaps of material 
imported to form the railway of 
Honduras. Bolts, tires, wheels, 
rails, chains, and various other of 
the material necessary to make a 
"gets are to be found piled up 
in profusion in this place ; and the 
Hondureian points at it with 
kind of grim delight as he tells 
you that thousands of pounds are 
rotting there. 

Let us hope that this waste is 
only temporary. Late letters in- 
form me that Dr Fritz Gartner 
and Mr Shears, American citizens, 
have entered into a contract with 
the Government of Honduras for 
the navigation of the Ulua river 
and its tributaries, the Venta 
and the Blanco. This accom- 
plished, the reconstruction of the 
railway is sure to follow. 

The ménage of Madame B— 
was on a much more liberal scale 


than that of Chicaramos; and in — 


consequence my strength partially 
returned to me, although I suffered 
fearfully from the sand-flies, which 
at Puerto Cortez are minute de 
mons. Mr De Brot was also kind 
and attentive, but, as a matter of 
business, Dr Pope’s name had been 
scarcely mentioned. 

At length a missive, which ran 
as follows, was handed to me one 
hot morning :— 


“JT, John Frederic De Brot, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Puerto Cortez :— 

“ Whereas Miss Mary —— and 
the Rev. Dr W. L. Pope have con- 
sented to submit to my arbitration 
the question in dispute between 
them, about the unnecessary eX 
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penses accrued to the former in a 
useless voyage to this country ; 
and whereas I declared myself wil- 
ling to accept the office of arbitrator 
in this matter, I have come to the 
following decision, based on the 
letters and other documents pre- 
sented to me :— 

“That the Rov. Dr Pope pay to 
Miss Mary the half of the 
expenses she has incurred in her 
voyage to and from this country. 

“Given under my hand and seal, 
this tenth day of October 1881. 

(Signed) “J. F. De Brot, 

British Consul.” 


“You will never get a penny 
from Pope, I am sure,” said Mr De 
Brot, when I called to thank him 
for this document. “Still I think 
it will be a satisfaction to you to 
have your own statements thus, as 
it were, publicly substantiated : I 
only wish that you had insisted 
upon a legal agreement before you 
started, but in the face of such a 
letter as Pope’s last one to you, I 
do not wonder at this idea not 
occurring to you.” 

“The matter at this point, Mr 
De Brot,” I replied, “ just resolves 
into this: nothing succeeds like 
success. Had this matter turned 
out fortunately, every one would 
have said, What an enterprising 
woman ‘ Soltera’ is ! so sensible to 
go abroad, where there is so much 
more opening for employment,— 
and all the rest of it. As it is, I 
am considerably out of pocket, and 
many of my friends, I feel sure, 
will be more ready to blame than 
to sympathise with me in the mat- 
ter. However, the world on the 
whole is kind, and I shall be able 
to work the lost money back in 
some way; you know ‘Voy con 
Dios’ is my motto.” 

Mr De Brot asked if I had 
thought of putting the affair into 


the law-courts of Honduras, in the 
case of Dr Pope’s refusing to pay. 

“Certainly not,” I replied ; “ it 
would be a degradation not only 
to myself, but also to the respect- 
able family to which I belong, to 
have my name dragged in con- 
junction with that of this adven- 
turer through the law-courts of 
any country. Your decision estab- 
lishes my claim and my honour ; 
for the rest, 1 am content to let 
this unworthy man go his way.” 
As I said this, the quaint old 
Italian proverb ran through my 
mind—“ Evil does not always come 
to do hurt.” . 

“T am glad to hear you say 
this,” replied the consul; “but I 
boil with indignation when I think — 
of this man. However, you are 
better off than many.” 

“ May I ask if you have seen 
Dr Pope since he received his copy 
of the arbitration ?” 

“He came to my office last 
night, but he was in such a state 
that I refused to see him. Depend 
upon me, if I can get any money 
out of him for you, I will do so.” 

“I suppose,” continued Mr De 
Brot, his handsome kind face light- 
ing up with a smile, “after this 
experience you will never believe 
more in anything or anybody ?” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” I 
replied : “has not the golden cord 
of others’ kindness run like a 
string to hold me up through all 
my troubles? Believe me, I am 
not ungrateful, and I shall often 
think with pleasure of the people 
of Honduras.” 

My journal further runs, 14th 
October 1881 :— 

“Received a kind note from 
Mrs Barlee, asking me to spend 
a few hours at Government House 
at Belize, when the Wanderer 
should touch there on her way to 
New Orleans. 
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“The captain and some of the 
—— of the oy Cyprio 

ave just come in from Belize. 

“ Saturday, 15th.—A red-letter 
day, and quite a return to civili- 
sation. Spent day on board the 
Cyprio, and played whist and the 
= Mrs Kindred, Mrs Brodie, 
rs Brockeley, Mr M’Cullock, 


and the chief officer, together 


with the captain. What people 
could be kinder or nicer? 

“ Sunday, 16th.—Called to say 
‘adieu’ to good, kind Mr De Brot. 

“ Monday, 1'ith._Sailed by the 
Wanderer for New Orleans. On the 
19th arrived at Belize, and spent 
a delightful afternoon with Mr 
and Mrs Barlee. Their sympathy 
and kindness I will never forget. 

“ October 24th.—Arrived at New 
Orleans. Whether it is the re- 
action or the development of in- 
cipient illness, I know not, but 
here I must stay and rest. My 
strength is gone ; there is neither 
fight, nor struggle, nor travel in 
me. Mr Albany Fonblanque has 
procured me quarters in the house 


of the lady where he himself re- | 


sides, and I hear Mrs Glenn is the 
best housekeeper and nurse in the 
world. Mr Fonblanque tells me — 
that it is semi-starvation which 
ails me, and that the beautiful 
winter season of New Orleans wil] 
set me up.” 

So I made up my mind to re. 
main and make my home for 4 
time in the elegant comfortable 
house of Mrs Glenn. 

A few weeks quite restored me, 
How could it be otherwise, with 
the surroundings I have described? — 
Who can read the works of Albany 
Fonblanque without feeling cer. 
tain that in his society and in that 
of the friends he gathered round 
him, “ Soltera” found enjoyment 
and rest. 

From this delightful “ winter 
city” I have come home, poorer 
(God help me!) but wiser and 
happy. The law of kindness has 
turned what was bitter into sweet. 
To this law I appeal, should “Sol- 
tera” be fortunate enough to find 
readers of her account of her ride 
across Spanish Honduras. Val. 
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THE LATE BATTLES IN THE SOUDAN AND MODERN TACTICS. 


In describing the battle of the 
Alma, speaking of the slender red 
line of British infantry advancing 
to the attack, Kinglake says :— 


“ Along the whole line from east to 
west these files of two men each were 
strong in the exercise of their country’s 
great prerogative. They were in Eng- 
lish array. They were fighting in line 


inst column.” 
Kingslake also quotes as follows a 
Russian general :— 


“We were all astonished at the 
extraordinary firmness with which the 
red-jackets, having crossed the river, 
opened a heavy fire in line upon the 
redoubts. This was the most extra- 
ordinary thing to us, as we had never 
before seen troops fight in lines two 
deep, nor did we think it possible for 
men to be found with sufficient firm- 
ness of morale to be able to attack in 
this apparently weak formation our 
massive columns.” 


According to the same historian, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley gave his 
reasons for leaving India after the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens in 
the following words :— 


“*T observe that in Europe the French 
are fighting in column, and carrying 
everything before them, and I am 
sure that I ought to go home im- 
mediately, because I know that our 
men can fight in line.” 


In the old Peninsular days, Eng- 
lish battalions fighting in line two 
deep were accustomed to defeat 
columns of equal front and of six 
times their depth. At Albuera 
three British brigades advanced 
in line against the whole of the 
French 5th corps, formed in col- 
umns of attack, and utterly rouved 
them. The repulse and ruin of 
the two attacking columns of the 
Imperial Guard at Waterloo, and 
the overthrow at the Alma and at 


Inkerman of dense Russian col- 
umns by British regiments in line, 
are only a few out of scores of in- 
stances that might be cited. The 
victory in all those battles was 
mainly due to the British infant 
tactics in that particular. But wit 
the invention of arms of precision, 
“the unconquerable red line that 
never yields ” was voted an anach- 
ronism. After the Franco-German 
war, many military reformers ran 
wild after what was called “loose 
order.” And because the offensive 
tactics of the Germans, armed with 
their breech-loaders which they 
used skilfully and well, were inva- 
riably successful against the French 
armed with the Chassepot of which 
they had not mastered the use, 
it was illogically concluded that 
breech-loading fire had increased 
the chances of the attack and 
diminished those of the defence in 
battle—a conclusion which all sub- 
sequent experience has disproved. 
Our officers were accordingly 
taught by the drill-book to believe, 
that by forming a battalion, prac- 
tically, in four attenuated lines 
unprotected by skirmishers, in 
place of in the old closed line 
preceded and protected by “ skir- 
mishers,” it could advance over 
open ground with such immunity 
from loss, although the enemy’s 
fire was fourfold more powerful, 
that by a rush over the last 200 
yards they would be able to cap- 
ture the enemy’s position, though 
lined with rifles each capable of 
firing at least twelve shots while 
the assailants were passing over 
that last stage of distance. 

This sort of teaching had its 
natural result in the disaster of 
Isandlhana, where the officer in 
command left his ground to ad- 
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vance in a thin skirmish line, with 
flanks unprotected, against savages 
outnumbering him by five to one. 
After this another change came 
over the spirit of our dream : an 
overweening confidence gave way 
to an excess of caution; and now 
British troops are not to be trusted 
in aclosed line formation, either 
against a regular enemy or against 
savages. The battle of Ulundi was 
gained by standing in square to 
receive the Zulu attack ; and since 
then it has not been considered 
safe for British troops, armed with 
breech-loaders, to attack a savage 
enemy, armed for the most part 
with spears and swords, and out- 
numbering the former by only two 
to one, except in cumbrous squares 
composed of many battalions. 
There was good reason for the 
square formation at Ulundi. Our 


troops had advanced far into an 
enemy’s country. A hostile pop- 


ulation surrounded them on all 
sides. The scare of the Isandlhana 
massacre was strong and recent. 
Above all, the square did not at- 
tempt to maneuvre, but fought 
where it was formed with the 
~ greatest deliberation on command- 
ing ground. Owing to the sn- 
periority of the British weapon, 
our victory was gained with tri- 
fling loss, although the Zulus had 
many firearms, and although they 
were strong, active, brave, and 
devoted. 

The following comparison is cer- 
tainly not favorable to our modern 
tactics. 

At Meeanee, Sir Charles Napier 
met 25,000 Beloochee warriors, of 
whom 5000 were cavalry, with 15 
guns. These men, armed with 
sword, shield, and matchlock, were 
Caucasians, inspired with a fanat- 
icism and courage akin to those 
of the brave Soudanese blacks, who 
also resembled them in their mode 
of fighting, as shown by the fol- 
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lowing extract from the histo 
the battle :— 7” 


‘‘The flank companies of the 294 
were at first pushed forward to make 
the Beloochees show their position and 
numbers, for itis the habit of those 
savage warriors to ensconce them. — 
selves in holes and nulahs waiting the 
approach of the foe. They remain 
thus with matchlock resting on their 
cover, and do not fire until the mark is 
close ; then throwing down the dis- 
charged weapon, they leap out with 
sword and shield, and strong and 
courageous must the man be who 
stands before them and lives.”—(Con- 
quest of Scinde. 


The British foree numbered 
2200 men all told, of whom 700 
were cavalry, and only 800 (the 
22d Regiment) were Huropeuns. 
All were armed with the old 
“ Brown Bess” musket. Sir C. 
Napier, who had 12 guns, ad- 
vanced to attack the enemy ip 
echelon of battalion lines from one 
flank, the 22d leading. In that 
formation he utterly routed the 
Beloochees after three hours’ hard 
fighting, killing and von 6000 
of the enemy, and himself losing 
20 officers and 250 of other ranks. 

The causes of his success are not 
far to seek, and they are these— 
the general had confidence in his 
own skill, and every musket was 
brought to bear. 

Here is a different picture. At 
the battle of Tamaai, 4500 British 
troops, all Europeans, all armed 
with breech-loaders, of whom 750 
were mounted troops, with 12% 
guns and 6 machine guns, en- 
countered 10,000 savages, a very 
small proportion of whom had fire- 
arms, the remainder swords and 
spears, and they had no artillery. 

et, with all these advantages, 
the British force was disposed im 
two cumbrous squares, the effect 
of which was to impede their 
mobility, and to reduce the front 
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of fire to one-fourth of what it 
might have been. 

The square formation for at- 
tack is essentially vicious, and is a 
mere —— of conscious inferi- 
ority. To form your whole force 
in one large square, as at El Teb, 
is to put all your eggs into one 
basket. It was fortunate indeed 
that at Tamaai the eggs were 
in two baskets. When a square is 
pierced, though only in one place, 
the usual result is hopeless confu- 
sion and disaster. Not a man of 
the square can fire a shot against 
the enemy rampaging within, with- 
out running the risk of shooting a 
comrade ; and it is in the highest 
degree creditable to the troops 
composing the broken square, as it 
would have been to the hardiest of 
veterans in a like case, that they 
were able to rally so soon from the 
helpless and confused mass to which, 
for some doubtful minutes, they 
were reduced. Perhaps it may be 
argued that the “short service” 
soldiers who fought in the Soudan 
were too young to be trusted in a 
line formation as of old. But the 
young soldiers had given proof of 
their quality at El Teb, where 
the enemy, armed in large pro- 
portion with firearms, was more 
numerous, possessed artillery, and, 
above all, had not been previously 
beaten. 

In the complimentary order is- 
sued after that battle, the General 
struck the true key-note in these 
words ; “The result of the action 
has shown the British soldier that 
as long as he is steady, keeps his 
formation, and is cool in firing, the 
desperate rushes of brave blacks 
only ensure their destruction.” 
Out of four officers killed in that 
battle, three belonged to the cav- 
alry, the fourth was killed by bullet. 
Of the twenty-six of other ranks, 
seven were cavalry; of the remain- 
Ing nineteen, nearly all were slain 
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by shells or bullets fired into the 
dense —_— There is every rea- 
son for believing that, but for the 
unfortunate fo, te to charge, the 
loss at Tamaai would have been 
less than at El Teb, since the ene- 
my had no artillery and few fire- 
arms. In any case the experience 
of the first battle would have justi- 
fied more enterprising tactics at 
Tamaai. If a square formation was 
imperative, it passes our compre- 
hension why independent battalion 
squares, which can be formed in a 
fewmoments from column of march, 
were not employed,—a formation 
permittingperfect freedomof move- 
ment, and a rapid conversion to line 
for attack. If camels and baggage 
had to be protected, they would 
have been safe within the system 
of battalion squares from any but 
desultory attacks, easily dealt with 
by the baggage-guard ; but at Ta- 
maai the baggage was left behind 
in Zareeba, and did not hamper the 
troops at all. It appears that after 
order was restored in the broken 
square, both brigades advanced to 
the final attack in one long line, 
having the outer flanks protected 
by the flank companies being 
thrown back ; and the line for- 
mation should, in our opinion, 
have been employed from the first 
—that is to say, battalion lines in 
echelon advancing either from the 
centre or from one flank, according 
to the ground. Such an arrange- 
mént would have brought ever 

rifle into play ; the flank of eac 

line of the echelon would have 
been protected by the fire of that 
next in succession; the enemy 
would have. been forced to make 
a long detour in order to turn the 
retired flank or flanks; and the 
flank battalions could have as- 
sumed square formation in a few 
seconds if necessary, which, in 
our opinion, it never could have 
become. If a “two deep ” forma- 
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tion was judged too weak, the four- 
deep line formation might have 
been used. The 28th Re iment 
gained an honourable distinction 
by or, when armed only with 
the old “ Brown Bess,” faced about 
the rear rank when in line to meet. 
a threatened charge of cavalry in 
both front and rear. And Sir 
Colin Campbell at Balaclava 
saved that place which was the 
English base of operations, by 
forming the 93d Regiment armed 
with muzzle-loaders in a two-deep 
line to receive the charge of a 
large body of Russian cavalry. 
Surely then a four-deep line for- 
mation with the third and fourth 
lines faced about should be quite 
as effective as a square against the 
rush of any number of savages, 
however brave. It should be the 
aim of our generals to create an 
undoubting belief among their sol- 
diers that their magnificent weapon 
makes them more than a match, if 
properly handled, for any number 
of enemies not possessing firearms. 
And we most earnestly protest 
against a system of tactics, humil- 
iating to the army, which, disre- 

arding our glorious national tra- 

itions, is certain if persisted in to 
destroy the confidence of the men 
in their weapon and in themselves, 
by huddling them up for the sake 
of safety in a cramped formation 
in which they can neither move 
nor fight with effect, and in which 
only one rifle out of four can fire 
to the front. In the late battles 
the guns were tied to the infantry, 
and their want of mobility was a 
serious disadvantage; but it afford- 
ed no good reason for the forma- 
tion adopted, since guns are per- 
fectly safe under the fire of the 
protecting infantry, however dis- 
posed. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that if one battery had been 
able to gallop off to a flank, its 
action would have ensured the 


victory at a much less cost than 
was actually paid for it. 

The origin of our recent tactical 
formations is to be found in the 
Boer “Lager.” The word signi- 
fies a standing camp, fortified for 
the protection of troops against 
hordes of savages, either to prevent 
surprise at night during a halt, or 
more elaborately to withstand a for. 
ma! siege. A moving “ Lager” isa 
contradiction in terms. Neverthe- 
less, at El Teb we saw an approach 
to it. That battle will be Bane 
for the most remarkable manceuvre 
ever accomplished under fire. The 
British square, composed of six 
battalions infantry besides Royal 
Engineers and Naval Brigade, in 
approaching the enemy, found it- 
self opposite to the right, the 
strongest flank of his intrenched 
position. The square being then 
wheeled bodily to the right, passed 
along the enemy’s front under the 
fire of his rifles and Krupp guns, 
and finally reaching his left, dis- 
solved into fighting formation, and 
rolled him up by an attack in flank. 
The execution of this maneuvre re- 
quired the highest degree of dis- 
cipline and steadiness. It is said 
that the Black Watch was com- 
posed of exceptionally young sol- 
diers. If that was so, it is to be 
hoped, after their behaviour here 
and at Tamaai, that we shall hear 


no more of our men being too’ 


young to be trusted against such 
an enemy in the glorious old line 
formation for which the army was 
formerly renowned. The remark 
refers, however, only to battalions 
serving abroad, whose satisfactory 
composition is effected by the en- 
tire sacrifice of efficiency in the 
battalions serving at home, whose 
condition is a reproach both to the 
Government and to the country at 
large. 

he statement that at El Teb 
the young soldiers of the Black 
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Watch fired too eagerly, leads to 
the subject of our rifle instruction 
generally. We believe we are ex- 
pressing a very general feeling that 
too much attention is devoted to 
“long-range” shooting. There are 
robably not more than five men 
in every company capable of be- 
coming marksmen by firing over 
the high yee sights. Such 
men might be profitably employed 
as skirmishers ; but the sort of 
shooting to win battles is that 
which will hit an enemy’s line 
somewhere between the feet and 
the head, at a distance up to 400 
yards ; and all our men should be 
carefully trained in that view. 
For this purpose the correct eleva- 
tion is everything—lateral devia- 
tion is of minor importance. 

We are expressing also a very 
general feeling that our tactical 
instruction, especially relative to 
the tactics of attack, is in an un- 
satisfactory state. We believe that 
the true solution of the question 
will be found in the proper employ- 
ment of “skirmishers.” The first 
line of a battalion formed in the 
present order of attack consists of 
one-fourth the whole strength, and 
is called the firing line. The men 
composing it are not skirmishers 
mm any sense. Skirmishers are 
troops who, not being intended for 
close combat, are employed to cover 
those who are so intended. They 
are independent of the attacking 
troops, whose front they cover, and 
may be at any number of paces’ 
interval without deranging the 
attacking troops in their rear, 
behind whom they may rally after 
they have played their part. The 
object of employing skirmishers 
has been to oblige the enemy to 
show his hand, and to cover the 
advance of the line of battle in 
their rear by attracting the atten- 
tion and fire of the enemy. And 
the rapid fire of breech-loaders 
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has immensely increased the value 
of “skirmishers,” both in attract- 
ing the attention of the defenders 
and in veiling by its smoke the 
march of the line of battle behind 
them. 

By our drill regulations “ scouts ” 
seem to be intended as a sort 
of substitute for “ skirmishers,” 
which, on the scale of 10 or 12 
to cover a battalion front, they 
cannot be. 

The German teaching—that men 
once engaged can never be with- 
drawn—does not apply to “skir- 
mishers,” but to the first fighting 
line of the attacking troops, re- 
specting whom the saying is true. 

During the Peninsular war, nei- 
ther the Treas nor ourselves ever 
ventured to engage without cov- 
ering the front of the attacking 
troops with skirmishers ; and the 
argument in favour of that prac- 
tice is greatly strengthened by the 
conditions of breech-loading fire. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that 
troops destined to attack, whether 
formed in one closed line as of old, 
or in four open lines, should al- 
ways be preceded by skirmishers 
in the old sense of the term. And 
this once established, we believe it 
would be found that the loss suf- 
fered by a closed line during its 
advance under fire wonld not be 
greater than that of a system, as 
now practised, of open lines backed 
by small columns of reserve. 
And the closed line would possess 
the immense advantage of preserv- 
ing the different company and 
wing commands unmixed. 

e have heard it asserted that 
the late fighting in the Soudan 
was the most desperate in which 
British troops have ever been en- 
gaged. There is always a ten- 
dency to magnify present events 
in comparison with those of the 
pes, of which, in memory of the 
osses sustained at Badajos, St Se- 
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bastian, Albuera, Waterloo, Mee- 
anee, and Inkerman, the assertion 
referred to is a remarkable in- 
stance. Of Albuera, the historian 
informs us that at the close of 
the battle only “1800 unwounded 
men, the remnant of 6000 uncon- 
querable British soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fatal hill.” And 
speaking of the failure of the 5th 
French corps to deploy, he says— 
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“The fire of the enemy’s columns 
alone destroyed two-thirds of the 
British troops; the fire of their 
lines would have swept away all.” 
With respect to Inkerman, King. 
lake states that “out of a strength 
of only 7464 infantry collected on 
Mount Inkerman, with 200 eay- 
alry and 38 guns, they lost in 
killed and wounded 2357, of whom 
597 were killed ” ! 
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Inva.ips, of course, cannot pick 
and choose the season for going 
southward for the winter. The 
doctor is peremptory, and the 
weather pressing. But we should 
counsel every one bound to the 
Riviera for mere change and en- 
cone to defer the visit to the 

eginning of the Southern spring, 
and for the advice we can give two 
good reasons. Sufferings sweeten 
subsequent pleasure, and we need 
hardly enlarge on the horrors of an 
ordinary English winter, — 
this last one has happened to be 
exceptionally pleasant. When you 
have waited till you feel unspeak- 
ably miserable is the time to take 
a ticket for the south. We well 
remember the most delightful jour- 
ney we ever made. It was in the 
depth of a wretchedly severe winter 
when we left Madrid to cross the 
bleak plains and the mountains of 
the Morena to the valley of the 
Guadalquivir. Madrid, as we need 
hardly say, is at once the coldest 
and hottest capital in Europe, In 
the winter it is no unusual thing 
for the sentries to be chilled to 
death by the winds from the Gua- 
darama, in their boxes on the 
ays before the palace. We 
eft “La Corte” on a December 


afternoon, in the old diligence 
are when the railway had been 
only opened as far as the junction 
of Alcazar. We missed the cor- 
respondence of the Cordova dili- 
gence by a piece of carelessness, 
and consequently killed a day in 
the little fonda at Manzanares, 
fancifully associated with the 
knighting of Don Quixote. We 
dispensed with fuel or fires for the 
best of reasons: the plain is as 
treeless as a Tartar steppe, the 
only wood within sight being in 
the sails of the famous windmills. 
We supported nature on rusty 
bacon and haricot beans ; we shiv- 
ered through the night under our 
own railway rugs, in a chamber 
with glassless wind-traps by way 
of windows, closed by cracked 
shutters. We performed hasty 
ablutions at the pump in the clas- 
sical courtyard. To cut the stor 
short, when getting into the dili- 
gence at midnight we dovetailed 
our legs with those of our fellow- 
travellers for the formidable pas- 
sage of the Sierra, we were chilled 
already through bones and mar- 
row. Naturally, the temperature 
did not go up with the vehicle as 
we slowly ascended ; yet it was a 
relief to get out and stretch the 
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legs in the slush and snow, as the 
mules, in a storm of oaths and 
stones, were dragging us up almost 
impracticable zigzags. In the 
cheerless hour before the dawn we 
should almost have welcomed a 
volley of bullets from a brigand 
ambush, on the chance of their 
awakening the dormant  sensa- 
tions; when suddenly we har- 
nessed a fresh relay of a dozen or 
so of animals, and swept down the 
slopes at a break-neck gallop. As 
the atmosphere warmed up, and we 
emerged from our torpor, it seemed 
that we were passing from Pur- 

atory to Paradise. Ere we well 
cee that we had left rocks and 
ice behind, we were in the vale of 
the sonorously sounding Guadal- 
quiver. The morning sun was shin- 
ing on us in a summer glow, light- 
ing up the golden fruit that hung 
thickly in the foliage of the orange- 

roves. The sense of exquisite re- 
lief in these blessed gardens of the 
Hesperides seemed such a foretaste 
of heaven as Bunyan’s travelworn 
pilgrims enjoyed on the mountains 
of Beulah. 

So it is, although in a less 
degree, when the traveller by the 
“ Rapide ”-from Paris to Marseilles 
passes from the bare ploughlands 
of Northern France through the 
zone of the vines to that of the 
olive. We have been whirled past 
Dijon in the dark, beneath the 
coteaux of the world - renowned 
Burgundian growths, from the 
humbler Beaune to the Clos- 
vougeot and the Romanée. The 
grey glimmering dawn of late 
February has stolen upon us in 
the white dusts of the rolling 
plains somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valence. We left a 
city of umbrellas and thick pale- 
tots the night before ; now we are 
in the country of shirt-sleeves 
and sunshades. Everything, from 
savage nature to the staring white 
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washed buildings, reflects the fre- 
quent lustre of the unclouded car 
of the sun-god. For the rainy 
days are few and far between, 
though when the rain does come 
down, it falls in torrents. So 
what between the constant sun- 
blaze and the rare rain-storms, 
the very stones and rocks are 
crumbling into powder. The 
straggling flocks of shaggy sheep 
pick up a precarious subsistence 
on the coarse herbage and the fra- 
grant tufts of the wild thyme. The 
shepherds, shrivelled and wasted 
away in the protracted droughts, 
stalk about in their sad-coloured 
cloaks and leg-swathings. The in- 
habitants live in flat-roofed white 
hoyses, which are either huddled 
together in townlets or hamlets, 
or scattered about the wide Cam- 
pagna. In spite of the. bright- 
ness of the bloom of occasional 
orchards of almond-trees, a more 
dreary place of residence all the 
year round it would be difficult to 
conceive: yet the wakening time 
in the February morning is de- 
lightful. The fresh but balmy air 
breathes through the open win- 
dows, into a carriage that has prob- 
ably been poisoned all the night 
by the fumes of vile tobacco. And 
in the first promise of the genial 
warmth towards which we are 
hastening, we forget the hardships 
the inhabitants must undergo 
through the dog-days—and after 
all, we may be glad to remember, 
a are used to them. 

he charm of the sharp transi- 
tion from detestable to delightful 
weather is the first of the argu- 
ments for delaying a journey to 
the South. The second and more 
prosaic reason is the comparative 
comfort of the railway trip under- 
taken “out of the season.” Inva- 
lids are generally ordered to the 
South somewhere about the middle 
of November, and we suppose there 
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is no help for it. Yet it often 
strikes us as a serious question, 
whether the game is worth the 
candle, especially when the candle 
is flickering low. A robust man 
might very well shrink from the 
horrors of that long and scrambling 
journey. The Northern Railwa 
of France seems to have been af- 
fected by contact with our own 
South-Eastern. Its Direction is 
just as grasping, and very nearly as 
tyrannical: it supplies first-class 
carriages that are scarcely superior; 
and moreover, it packs the passen- 
gers like sardines, while forgetting 
the mollifying oil of civility. Nor 
are things much better on the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
line, although there the carriages 
are infinitely more capacious. Each 
compartment is seated for eight ; 
and each side is divided by an 
elbow in the middle. So that 
you put into a lottery, in which 
there are rarely prizes, but in 
which unhappily there are sel- 
dom blanks. Vou are pretty sure 
to have a fellow-passenger in your 
corner, and the only question is 
as to his bulk. Now, in a long 
experience of foreign travel, we 
have come to the conclusion that 
the better class of French people, 
though short of stature, are the 
bulkiest of European races. The 
peasantry, the owvriers, and con- 
sequently the rank and file of the 
army, run light and small ; but the 
capitalists, the wealthy bourgeoisie 
and their womankind, who must 
take first-class tickets when they 
travel by express trains, are almost 
invariably gross of habit. There 
are wiry generals, and slim colonels 
of cavalry ; occasionally you may 
meet a veteran rowe who has run 
to seed, or a journalist-politician 
whose fiery soul has been fretting 
away the flimsy sheath. But show 
us a man who has made his money 
by industry or commerce—in met- 
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als, cottons, silks, or épiceries—and 
we will show you a gros monsieur, 
It is not for nothing that a well- 
to-do gentleman breakfasts and 
dines every day with hors d’ ceuvres, 
a couple of heavy entrées, a chicken, 
salad, and an entremet, never doing 
a yard of pedestrian exercise when 
he can avoid it. And these gros 
messieurs, if we may be forgiven 
the expression, are the very diable 
as common companions on a long 
railway journey. They are sure 
to be sumptuously clad in the 
heaviest wrappings ; they have a 
purse-proud swagger that com- 
municates itself to the knees and 
elbows ; and they are aggressively 
selfish in their self-indulgence. Yet 
were it not for that swagger, not- 
withstanding their bulk, we might 
support these gentlemen with ac- 
quiescence if not. with resignation. 
For nowhere in Europe, not even 
on the cosmopolitan lines of the 
Danubian principalities, do you 
meet so low a type of men travel- 
ling with first-class tickets. The 
French commis voyageur is often 
bad enough, yet he is a prince and 
grand seigneur in manners and de- 
portment compared to the shadier 
patrons of the tables at Monte 
Carlo. We neither care nor dare 
to go into details: we have no 
liking for Rembrandt-like analysis 
of moral and social perversities. 
We only say that we would as 
soon hand any ladies of our party - 
into the monkey-cage at the “ Zoo- 
logical” as into a compartment 
half choked with these fifth-rate 
chevaliers dindustrie, more espe- 
cially when they chance to have 
females in their company. 

In the height of the season you 
must charter a sleeping-car, unless 

ou choose to trust your sleep to 
Proviienes In early spring you 
may rectify the official arrange- 
ments by a judicious distribution 
of tips, and may even secure 4 
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corner in a coupé at the regular 
tariff. Then you wake up among 
these venerable cities of the South, 
in a frame of mind predisposed to 
enjoyment. Running parallel to 
the swift course of the Rhone, 
what a picturesque panorama un- 
rolls itself, and how pregnant with 
historical associations ! Not a town 
that has not been intimately con- 
nected with wars and battles and 
sieges, from the earliest struggles 
of barbarism with civilisation. 
Here Hannibal crossed the Rhone 
with trampling and trumpeting 
elephants shrinking back from the 
water ; there the legions of Rome 
were brought to bay by hordes of 
savages: there the exiled Popes held 
their courts; or some anti-Pope, ex- 
changing the tiara for the casque, 
defended his beleaguered fortress, 
foot by foot, till he finally escaped 
by subterranean passages. Seig- 
neur fought seigneur through the 
middle ages. Swiss, German, and 
Italian mercenaries—the “ Shear- 
ers” and the “ Flayers”—were 
called in to assist in devastating 
the country ; and the wars of re- 
ligion, that spared neither age nor 
sex nor church images, were suc- 
ceeded by the more remorseless 
victories of the Revolution. The 
“Red Terrors” were followed by 
the “ White,” and the sand-banks 
of the Rhone were covered with 
corpses, cast in the stream, and 
flung back by its currents. 

If we study the scenery, we have 
the clue to the atrocities that 
aggravated those ferocious civil 
wars. There is no shelter any- 
where, and no shade. Everything 
is parched and burned through the 
interminable summer, and blighted 
by the mistral for the rest of the 

ear. The blood of a population, 
argely mixed with that of Sara- 
cens and Moors, is kept perpetu- 
ally at the boiling-point. In times 
of licence and excess, when they 
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have laid the wine-shops under 
contribution, and started the casks 
always stored along the quays, 
they lose self-control altogether. 
A popular cry acting on the fiery 
spirit of faction—and factions are 
the hereditary tradition of the 
country—sets the mad mob in a 
flame that is only to be extinguished 
in blood. Besides that, we recall 
all the horrors of the papal torture- 
chambers, or the cold-blooded mas- 
sacres of prisoners by Protestant 
fanatics like Des Adrets, or the 
tragedy of the Glaciére at Avign- 
on, or the cowardly assassination 
of a Maréchal Brune. There is 
no shelter and no shade, but con- 
sequently there is all the charm of 
novelty. It is a most exhilarating 
change from the English woods 
and trees, which, though leafless, 
will still condense the fogs, veiling 
the reeking landscapes in a con- 
tinual water-drip, to this pure still 
air and that cloudless sky; to 
those arid plains that seem strewed 
with white tooth-powder, where 
you expect to see the mirage of 
the African deserts—really a fre- 
quent phenomenon in the Cam- 
argue and on the Crau. Though 
when we talk of calm air and 
sunny. skies, we may add that you 
must by no means absolutely 
reckon upon these. Somewhere 
to the south of Valence, the mis- 
tral begins to blow, with which 
you are sure to make more inti- 
mate acquaintance later on along 
the Riviera. And the mistral at 
its worst is a diabolical refinement 
upon the most malignant of our 
English eastwinds. When it blows, 
the heavens are covered with a 
dismal grey pall, the earth is 
enveloped in the clouds of pene- 
trating dust that chokes the lungs 
and checks respiration ; while you 
feel as if the blood were being 
infiltrated with some —— 
poison, jand each separate an 
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sensitive fibre were being rubbed 
down with fine emery - paper. 
After exposure to a course of 
the mistral, the most sanguinary 
criminal might safely plead exten- 
uating circumstances before any 
jury drawn from those communes 
of the South. 

The vast plain to the south of 
Arles, covered with pebbles and 
boulders, and strewed thick with 
dust, is called the Crau—the stone 
—and the word seems singularly 
expressive of its physical character- 
istics. A still wilder district is the 
swampy solitude of the Camargue, 
in the triangular delta between the 
branches of the Rhone. We sus- 
a that very few Englishmen 

ave visited it. There is no decent 
accommodation to be found any- 
where ; and quartering one’s self 
in the reed-thatched hovels of the 
herdsmen, would be almost tan- 
tamount to a sentence of death. 
Great part of it, through great 
part of the year, is as pestilential 
as anything in the Pontine Marshes. 
Embanked on all sides against the 
inundations of the Rhone, the 
sleeping waters stagnate in ditches 
and lagoons, and are only drained 
by excessive evaporation. Night 
and morning the reeds and rush- 
beds are sure to be enveloped ina 
dense steam of poisonous vapours. 
The few inhabitants pine and die ; 
but the malaria appears to suit the 
constitutions of the animals that 
fatten through the summer in the 
rank herbage. In place of the 
Pontine buffaloes, you have herds 
of wild cattle—plunging in mud- 
baths up to the eyes through the 
summer heat,—and there are 
troops of wilder horses ranging at 
will, said to be sprung from an 
Arab stock ; and there are sheep, 
of course. But what lends a 


romance even to the sense of the 
neighbourhood of the Camargue, 
is the fact that it is really a piece 
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of Africa, which has fallen by some 
mistake into Europe. The Marshes 
~~ remind one of those near 
Lake Menzaleh, and the ornithol. 
ogy is even more African than 
the semi-tropical vegetation. You 
come across flocks of the ibis, the 
pelican, and the flamingo ; and the 
only sounds that break upon the 
evening stillness, besides the bleat- 
ing of the flocks and the bellowing 
of the herds, are the flapping of 
the wings of the waders rising 
heavily from the pools, or the 
screams of the sea-gulls that fly 
inland for the fishing. It is very 
literally a dead-alive place; but 
then it seems a wilderness where 
human beings have no business, 
With its ghostly stillness, and 
age | lights and shadows—with 
the silent forms of phantom-like 
fowls floating between the reed- 
beds and the low horizon—it looks 
as if it ought to be a purgatory or 
quarantine-ground for the spirits 
of smugglers from the neighbour. 
ing sea-coast. 

ut to the southward and the 
west of it, we come upon a city 
which might pass for the capital 
of this country of the departed, 
It is safe to say that no town in 
the world is more expressively and 
emphatically named than Aigues 
Mortes. Decaying in a shadowy 
immortality of associations, it has 
been slowly dying for centuries. 
A population of over 10,000 has 
ot 4 to about a fifth of the 
number, and the mystery is how 
the survivors do manage to sur- 
vive. They have no chemist’s 
shops, and they appear to know 
nothing of the virtues of quinine. 
Even in the middle ages, when 
small consideration was shown to 
poor folks, and they were used up 
prematurely as a matter of course, 
Aigues Mortes was excepted from 
imports on account of the deadly 
malaria. The sea is supposed to 
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have receded from it in prehistoric 
times, and communications have 
since been painfully kept open by 
a canal, which was renewed by 
Louis XV. Yet aremnant of the 
eople have always struggled on, 
fiving or dying by fishing off the 
shore, and by importing fruits from 
Northern Africa and the Balearic 
Isles. Aigues Mortes has its his- 
tory and its memories: a great king 
found his death there, as was only 
natural; and it has stood more 
than one siege in its time. In 
fact we should be inclined to pro- 
nounce it impregnable ; and the 
girdle of fortifications which still 
encloses it, with the moat which the 
municipality has wisely drained, 
must have been but the feebler 
second line of defences. Its real 
rotection was the mortal pesti- 
ence, which must have beat up the 
lines of the besiegers every night, 
as the sword of the angel of the 
Lord came down on the hosts of 
the Assyrians. The fortifications 
have been spared, because the city, 
as we said, has been shrinking to 
a fifth of its former size; and as 
four-fifths of the houses have been 
roofless and unoccupied, builders 
have always had a superabundance 
of stones. But the survival of 
Aigues Mortes is a singular ex- 
ample of the extraordinary tenacity 
of municipal life, and the intense 
vitality of local patriotism. 
Pleasure - seekers travelling to- 
wards the South ought to take the 
journey leisurely, and be ready to 
change their plans, or diverge on 
the temptation of an impulse. 
But we shall never reach the 
Riviera at this rate; and yet 
we have a reasonable excuse for 
asking our readers to linger. Ac- 
cording to the ideas we have ex- 
pressed, one of the secrets of 
enjoyment is the resolution that 
resigns itself to previous wretched- 
ness. And how, in that view of 


things, ean we better prepare for 
the light and lustre of the Riviera 
than by depressing ourselves in 
the deserts of the Crau, or in the 
brooding miasmas of the Cam- 
argue? While, if we wished to 
enter heartily into the joyous 
life and bustle of Marseilles, we 
should vegetate for twenty-four 
hours previously in the mortal 
stagnation of Aigues Mortes. It 
is difficult to imagine a stronger 
contrast, for Marseilles is perhaps 
the brightest seaport in the world. 
There is the strangest mingling 
there of trade and gaiety, of the 
gravest business with the most 
garish luxury; and of all the 
maritime races of the world— 
Eastern and Western. Neverthe- 
less, after our delays upon the 
Rhone, we dismiss the tempta- 
tion to loiter on the Quais or 
the Canneliére, for it is high 
time we made our start along the 
Cornice. Yet as we are preparing 
to step into the train for Toulon, 
one recollection plucks us back in 
spite of ourselves. For the fam- 
ous Cornice really begins at Mar- 
seilles, behind the harbor and the 
ports—the “Chemin de Cornice ” 
being the favourite drive of the 
Marseilles citizens of a Sunday. 
Truly no city in the world—Con- 
stantinople, Naples, or Palermo 
not excepted —can boast of a 
more grandly beautiful promenade: 
rocks to the left; mountains in 
the middle distance ; rocky islands 
crowned with castles to seaward 
on the right ; with a succession 
of sheltered bays and rugged pro- 
montories—each turn disclosing 
some new and enchanting surprise ; 
while the country houses cling to 
crevices in the cliffs, in their 
settings of omngeareres and 

flower-gardens ; and the blooming 
creepers of Africa have been every- 
where acclimatized where hard 
labour can find them a footing of 
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soil. Above are the azure skies ; 
far beneath is the limpid sea. It 
is a delightful drive for once in a 
way ; it is an odd medley of sub- 
urbs, with what should be savage 
solitudes; and the picturesque 
strip of coast has been coquet- 
tishly Cockneyfied. From under 
the dusty bare trellising of a 
drinking-booth, you look out on 
the barren mountains and the 
broad expanse of the sea ; while 


a creek that might contain rock-* 


baths and a tiring-cave for the 
sea- nymphs or the Sirens, has 
been turned into a popular “ oys- 
ter reserve,” and has christened 
itself the “ Renommée de Bouilla- 
baisse.” This spring, when we 
walked along that road, it chanced 
to be the last day of the Carnival ; 
and the sight was one to be long 
remembered. All Marseilles ap- 
peared to have flocked out. For 
two miles at least, along the wind- 
ing ledges of the Cornice, and 
as many more along the broad 
Boulevard of the Prado, which 
leads inland at right angles and 
back again to the town, was 
one dense mass of closely packed 
vehicles and human beings. Speci- 
mens of all ranks were to be seen 
on wheels, from the wives and 
daughters of wealthy merchants, 
in their well- — equipages, 
to clamorous females in the over- 
crowded carts of costermongers, 
charcoal-vendors, and fishermen. 
There was every style of cos- 
tume, from Parisian toilets to the 
glaring cottons and the turbans 
of Barcelona handkerchiefs, knot- 
ted carelessly round shaggy and 
swarthy locks. The mob was 
good-humoured,though very noisy; 
and if there was any drunkenness, 
it was chiefly among the foreign 
mariners, who might have repre- 
sented each port from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Setting the 


crowding altogether aside, the 


[May 


dust, the tobacco, and the garlic 
rather spoiled one’s pleasure. Yet 
there was everything there for the 
artist to revel in, from the grand 
in nature to the grotesque in hu- 
manity, with the exception of the 
presence of feminine beauty. We 
are told that the colonists of the 
Catalan village immortalised b 

Dumas in his ‘Monte Christo’ 
have died out; and we can well 
believe it for we saw nothing that 
suggested the charms of a Mer. 
cedes. The pronounced features 
of the younger women are rather 
gruesome than simply irregular; 
the sallow complexions could only 
be called clear-olive by charitable 
poetical licence. As to the figures, 
they are full to a fault even in 
early youth ; and any passing at- 
traction of the beauté du diable 
has almost invariably vanished 
with advancing years. 

And if the charms of those sun- 
browned Southern beauties are very 
much of amyth, our romantic ideal 
of the county of Provence is in 
great measure a delusion. The 
very name sounds sweet and sug- 
gestive of softest landscapes. e 
are inclined to associate the country 
of the musical King Rene and the 
land of the Troubadours with a 
rich and sensuous vegetation, as 
well as with sun and _ sunshine. 
Theatrical decorations and _histor- 
ical novelists, from the author of 
‘Waverly’ downwards, have led 
us to look for something like the 
Concho d’Oro of Palermo, or the 
rose-gardens of Damascus ; we half 
expect to see peasants following 
the plough, with lutes slung by 
crimson ribbons to their shoulders, 
and to meet village maidens in 
short silken petticoats, with “ hands 
that offer early flowers” to the 
visitors. In point of fact, Pro- 
vence over the great part of its 
surface is one of the most sterile 
districts on the face of the earth =» 
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the barren hills seldom show a 
strip of forest, and the rocky val- 
leys with their dry water-courses 
are the very abomination of deso- 
lation. But then, on the other 
hand, there are nooks in these 
mountains, there are sheltered 
plains and stretches along the 
-sea-shore, which sun themselves 
in an almost unapproachable cli- 
mate, and show marvels of varied 
fertility. There fruit-trees, trans- 
planted from far to the South, bud 
and blossom and bear in luxuriant 
profusion ; and under the shadows 
cast by their boughs all kinds of 
vegetables flourish in a quick suc- 
cession of crops. Considering the 
home consumption, one might be 
startled by the figures of the fruit 
and vegetable exports from the 
various seaports from Marseilles 
to Nice ; the truth being, that it 
is less a question of soil than of 

rotection from the winds and of 
urigation. If you can guard the 
gardens and farms from the nip- 
ping north winds, you may plant 
almost anything with absolute con- 
fidence. If you can only lead 
water over the friable dust, as 
in the desert of the Crau, or the 
kitchen-gardens near Cairo, each 
bank and border becomes a natural 
forcing-bed. So much to explain 
the far-renowned fertility of Pro- 
vence; and then that barrenness 
gives a strange charm to the coast- 
scenery. After leaving Marseilles 
station, we strike inland across a 
broad plain, which, though tame 
in itself, is skirted by mountains. 
And these magnificent chains of 
mountains every where form a back- 
ground which frames a series of 
rich and warmly colored coast- 
pictures. On the coast there is 
the necessary shelter, On the 
coast we come upon a succession 
of nooks and tiny bays, where soil 
washed down from above has been 
gathering from time immemorial. 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXXIII. 
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The materials for a profuse return 
on labor are always ready, and 
indefatigable industry has done the 
rest. Baskets of manure are an- 
nually carried up on the backs of 
donkeys or the heads of women. 
The soil has been saved from the 
floods by being built up in succes- 
sions of terraces ; and those ter- 
race-walls are repaired with the 
stones which are being perpetually 
hurled down by storms from the 
hilltops. The consequence is, that 
what would otherwise—in grey 
weather at least—be a somewhat 
grim landscape is continually being 
lighted up and relieved by that 
gardening in many colors ; while 
where the ground—thanks to its 
exposure or its impracticable char- 
acter—will hardly repay cultiva- 
tion of any kind, the steeps along 
the shore are often clothed with 
picturesque pine-woods, with a 
tangled undergrowth of fragrant 
and flowering shrubs. 

But, of course, the never-failin 
and ever-changing enchantments 0 
the Cornice are in the sea, which 
washes the coast and the cliffs. 
There is one point of view on the Ri- 
viera di Levante, between Genoa 
and Spezia, which to our mind far 
surpasses any other; but, on the 
whole, the Riviera di Ponente is 
unquestionably the more charac- 
teristically diversified and the more 
beautiful. The pity of it, from the 
poetical point of view, is the pres- 
ence of the very serviceable rail- 
way, which has run the old vet- 
turint and the post-carriages off 
the road. By the railway we pass 
from pleasures to disappointments, 
the latter decidedly predominating. 
Just as we prepare for some deli- 
cious surprise, we are perpetually 
being swallowed up in the dark- 
ness ; or the cup of pleasure we 
are draining is dashed from the 
lips by the severity of the pace and 
some curve ir the gradients. The 
258 
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only way to do the Cornice satis- 
factorily is in a carriage, or by stop- 
ping at a succession of little towns, 
so as to enjoy the drives or walks 
in the neighbourhood. Followin 
the road in the good old-fashioned 
carriage, one is surprised into a 
sense of gratitude to the genius of 
Napoleon. The faults of the con- 
queror are half condoned ; for the 
carnage he caused chiefly affected 
his contemporaries, and the good 
works he promoted have survived 
him, for the benefit of all genera- 
tions. What a traveller he was! 
What a patron of engineering enter- 
prise ! For the little corporal of ar- 
tillery was as much of apracticalen- 
gineer as a strategist. From France 
to Italy, across Alps and Appenines, 
through the gorges of Swiss moun- 
tains and South German hills, his 
marches are everywhere commemo- 
rated by the roads he has left be- 
hind ; and the amount of sin and 
which their smooth sur- 
easy gradients have spared 
their 


sufferin 
face ow 
overwrought animals and 
drivers, should surely be some com- 
pensation for the horrors of an 


Austerlitz or a Waterloo. This 
particular stretch of Cornice is one 
of his masterpieces ; and the exs- 
theticism of its construction is far 
more artistically exquisite than 
that of the school of historic paint- 
ers who celebrated his countless 
triumphs. Carried between cliffs 
more or less perpendicular and the 
sea, it rises and falls with each 
accident of the rugged coast-line, 
turning the spurs and ravines with 
insinuating but indomitable  per- 
sistence. Now and then, though 
not very often, it is actually down 
upon the level of some land-locked 
little bay, where the silence in or- 
dinary times is so intense, that you 
may Bes the gentle lapping of the 
tideless sea, against the shingle. 
Far more frequently it is led along 
a lofty ledge, that in itself is very 


the Riviera. [May 
literally a cornice,—a mere notch, 
cut out of the steep hillside, with 
hanging red blocks and boulders 
above, that seem to be held up b 
the twisted fir-roots ; while below 
is the abrupt bank that is crum. 
bling away into the waves at the 
bottom. But the most picturesque 
points are where some sharp turn of 
the road is actually hanging on 4 
shelf over the sea. Then leanin 
out of the carriage, looking over 
the low parapet of masonry, you 
see the clear blues or greens of 
the water, at a sheer depth of sey. 
eral hundred feet, flecked here and 
there with a tinge of white, when 
the surface is rippled by the crest 
of a reef. Possibly, by way of 
giving life to the little scene, there 
may be a fisherman’s hut or two; 
and a boat drawn up on the shingle, 
changed to a child’s toy in the dis 
tance, notwithstanding the clear. 
ness of the air—and some floating 
lobster-pots—with a vine or two 
trained over a rude verandah, 
While lifting the eyes upwards 
again, and gazing out to sea, head- 
land behind headland is running 
out before you, and the solitude of 
blue water is possibly relieved by 
the picturesque outlines of a grey 
group of rocky islands. 

No wonder that invalids go to the 
Riviera in search of health, while 
shivering mortals worried by the 
blue-devils, seek it for the sake of 
mere light and warmth. Doctors, 
however much they may differ as 
to the various health resorts, play 
safe cards in recommending the 
Riviera in general. It has its 
drawbacks, no doubt. We have 
said already that its winds are 
often detestable ; but that is only 
stating the truth in other terms, 
that an Eden is nowhere to be 
found on earth. Take it all im 
all, we may safely predict that it. 
will go on growing in favour 
fashion, although particular places 
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may rise and fall. It has the great 
advantage of being exceptionally 
accessible, and there is no climate 
go reliable in the Italian latitudes 
anywhere to the north of Palermo. 
The journey to southern Spain, 
whether by sea or land, or to 
Algiers, or to Egypt, is a serious 
business ; and thanks to the popu- 
larity of the Riviera, there is al- 
ready a superfluity of physicians, 
and chemists, and English grocers, 
and first-class hotels. The British 
house-agent, banker, and general 
utility man, has become an institu- 
tion everywhere from Hyéres to 
San Remo; and though he may 
charge a handsome commission for 
his services, his services may be 
of inestimable value. But in one 
matter, and that the most import- 
ant, the house-agent is as unre- 
liable as the local doctor. The 
difficulty is to obtain trustworthy 
information as to the relative re- 
commendations of the various re- 
sorts. The most eminent of these 
local doctors, if he has not actually 
made the reputation of his place 
of residence, has at all events 
written a standard work on the 
subject. In his book he demon- 
strates, beyond possibility of dis- 
pute, that, barring an accident or 
gross inattention to his instruc- 
tions, there is no reasonable possi- 
bility of dying there. He proves 
it by statistics, which he manipu- 
lates with skill, and he suppresses 
each fact which tells against his 
system. It is charitable to hope 
that he is the victim of his own 
sophistry ; but since he argues 
from prepossessions rather than 
principles, the advice he gives is 
greatly to be distrusted, And 
even when you have come to a 
conclusion as to a place of sojourn, 
the question arises as to local situa- 
tion ; and, considering the danger 
from treacherous winds, that ques- 
tion is more important than the 
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other. There the doctor is more 
to be relied upon than the house- 
agent, for it is naturally the agent’s 
interest to recommend the fashion- 
able quarters where the rents are 
highest. It should be remembered, 
too, that wintering on the Riviera 
is, generally speaking, extremely 
expensive, and visitors must regu- 
late their plans by their purses. 

As it happens, the first of the 
resting-places they reach is one 
of the cheapest, while its climate 
is said to leave little to desire 
by those with weak chests or del- 
icate lungs. Hyéres boasts of a 
beneficent climate, but it must be 
almost as dull as Aigues Mortes ; 
though at the one you look out 
over lagoons and malarious sa- 
line swamps, and at the other, 
from the walks with which the 
enceinte has been embellished, you 
gaze at the distant sea over the 
billowy foliage of the orange-trees. 
But the sea is distant—no less 
than three miles away ; the days 
drag slowly along ; and there is 
little in the shape of the quietest 
society to enlighten the long even- 
ings. It strikes us that to enjoy 
a place of the kind, one should 
be fagged from the overstrain of 
excessive mental exertion. We 
can conceive it being a refreshing 
though rather enervating place 
for the statesman driven from 
power by hostile majorities ; for 
the politician who has lost the 
confidence of capricious constitu- 
ents ; or for the author who has 
been spinning the fine cobwebs of 
fancy from his brain, till he has 
temporarily exhausted his raw 
materials. In cases of the kind, 
you draw life from death; and 
you feel that the springs are fill- 
ing while there is no perceptible 
flow on the surface. But the vic- 
tim of chest-complaints or con- 
sumption, always thrown back up- 
on himself, morbidly self-indul- 
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gent in the analysis of distressing 
symptoms, needs a little judicious 
rousing. If there be any lingering 
hope of a cure, the first object 
should surely be to divert his 
mind. And how can the mind be 
distracted in sojourns of which 
Hyéres.is the type? A glance at 
the costumes, which have no very 
special characteristics; a stroll 
through the markets, with their 
fruits and odd fishes ; a look round 
on the landscape from the elevated 
promenades ; a generally agreeable 
sense of the genial warmth,—and 
you have pretty well exhausted 
the impressions of the town. 

So much for one extreme of 
winter-life in the Riviera: we 
find its opposite at Cannes or Nice. 
Hyéres may be defined as hygienic, 
while Cannes and Nice are fashion- 
able ; and nowadays, in Nice we 
have really a city. When the 
farce of the false plebiscite was 
played which annexed it to France, 
sorely against the real feelings of 
its inhabitants, it contained 23,000 
souls. At present the population 
has risen to between 60,000 and 
70,000, nor does that include the 
fluctuating hordes of Italian la- 
bourers, nor the visitors of the 
upper ranks, who average from 
6,000 to 10,000. That its growth 
is partly owing to the annexa- 
tion there can be no reason- 
able doubt ; but it is chiefly due 
to the completion of the Cornice 
Railway. In the meantime, we 
should be inclined to ‘think that 
the expansion must have »reached 
its limits, though the speculative 
builder is still abroad and busy. 
No European town has been so 
much changed in our memory, 
which carries us back for a quar- 
ter of a century. Nice must al- 
ways have seemed handsome and 
showy from the sea front, since the 
magnificent Promenade des Anglais 
was constructed by the benevolence 


of our country people, when the 
Nigois were nearly starving dur- 
ing the winter of 1822. But now 
it is become a Paris in miniature 
—a Paris under a southern sky, 
Though land in the best situations 
has been selling lately at no less 
than 500 francs per métre,—it hag 
fallen lately, we believe, by about 
one half,—the broad and airy 
streets in the new town are a 
strange contrast to the tortuous 
lanes in the old. Nothing on the 
banks of the Seine is handsomer 
in their way than the new Boule- 
vards of Bouffa and Longchamps. 
An imposing line of grand hotels 
has altogether eclipsed the old- 
established houses, with their ex- 
cellent cookery and their musty 
accommodation. Restaurants have 
obtained such local renown, that 
the hotels impose a heavy penalty 
upon dining out of doors ; while the 
proprietary clubs that pride them- 
selves on their chefs, flourish and 
pay their way by the practice of 
baccarat. The monthly subscrip- 
tion of sixty francs seems but a 
bagatelle, when you consider the 
possibilities of loss and gain in an 
establishment where you can be 
comfortably ruined in a fortnight. 
As for the singularly attractive 
shops, they suggest the strange 
blending of the population. The 
greater gravity of Italian art 
tones down French coquetry and 
frivolity in the graceful arrange- 
ment of counters and windows. 
And the local industries literally 
lend themselves to sweetness and 
light; for the surrounding cam- 
pagna is fragrant with fruits and 
flowers, as the staple manufactures 
are of sweetmeats and confection- 
ary. The wholesale exports of 
oranges and lemons, of grapes 
and almonds, rise to very con- 
siderable figures ; the wharves are 


redolent of oranges ; as, after the. 


Carnivals and the Battles of 
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Flowers, the streets are scented 
for days with the odours of casta- 
way violet bouquets. As the an- 
cient mariner, according to Rogers, 
knew when he was approaching 
Pestum, in the Tyrrhene Sea, b 
the fragrance that was wafted o 
the shore from its rose-gardens, so 
the pilot, groping for Nice harbour 
in the dark, might be guided by 
the effluvia from decaying oranges. 
Andas for the confectionary-shops, 
we can only ‘say that their seduc- 
tions carry us back to the days of 
our boyhood. Cakes, creams, and 
chocolates are so irresistibly tempt- 
ing, that you sternly resolve to 
breakfast on simple coffee, and go 
in for a pastry-cook’s lunch, leav- 
ing the consequences to Providence. 
Then Nice is gay with the society 
of a fashionable city, and ghere is 
no difficulty in indulging cheaply 
in its dissipations. Tt is not as 
at Cannes, where you must keep 
a carriage of your own. At Nice 
you can call a fiacre off the stand, 
and drive out to a dinner or a 
dance for a trifling fare. And the 
strangers wintering at Nice are 
extremely hospitable, though they 
are inclined to split up in interna- 
tional cliques. 

Whether the attractions as we 
have described them should be an 
inducement to the invalid may be 
fairly questioned. We simply re- 
port facts as we have found them, 
and represent Nice as the antip- 
odes of Hyéres. In striking the 
sanitary balance, we must note, per 
contra, that it has hitherto been 
specially subject to the plagues 
of winds, dust, and sewers. As 
for the winds, they trouble every 
place on the Riviera, with the ex- 
ceptions perhaps of Monte Carlo 
and Mentone. As for the dust, 
it is the inherent curse of a sunny 
climate, where the dryness of the 
soil is the chief recommendation. 
But with regard to dust and sew- 
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ers, we may say that there is a 
pleasing prospect of a great sani- 
ony revolution. The public spirit 
and public energy have at last pro- 
jected a very complete system of 
water-works, by which the stream 
of the Vesitre has been led along 
a canal for a distance of thirty-five 
miles, into great reservoirs com- 
manding the semicircular city. 
Henceforward, the municipality 
that levies heavy rates and taxes 
cannot object on the score of ex- 
cessive expense to flushing the 
sewers and filling the water-carts. 
For these canals are to radiate 
from these reservoirs at the foot of 
the Montchauve, and the water is 
to be distributed through all the 
shelving and low-lying quarters, 
from the hills of the Baumette on 
the west to those of the Mont- 
boron on the east. We may well 
doubt whether any amount of 
water will ever get the upper 
hand of the dust clouds; yet the 
consequences of the coming rev- 
olution can hardly be overesti- 
mated. In any case, by flushin 

the sewers the visitor will get rid 
of stenches which must often 

estilential, generating typhoids 
an kindred Sasiieee: wo 
it must do much to modify the 
dust, which spoils our pleasure, 
our appetite, and our clothes, run- 
ning up limitless tailors’ and dress- 
makers’ bills. And besides that, 
it will cover the barren places in 
the hills with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. Half the hills near 
Nice have hitherto been abandoned 
to desolation, simply because each 
drop of water had to be brought 
up from deep draw-wells by hard 
labour. 

Residence in so considerable a 
town as Nice must always be a 
matter of taste or inclination. For 
very many years Nice has yearly 
been becoming more of a city, as 
the country has been swallowed 
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in bricks and mortar. There are 
most romantic valleys among its 
embosoming hills. There is the 
most picturesque of walks along the 
coast-line to the land-locked har- 
bour of Villa Franca. Youshould 
really be within comparatively 
easy reach of fir-woods only tra- 
versed by devious paths, or rocky 
dells where the banks of mur- 
muring streamlets are carpeted by 
rich beds of anemones and violets. 
Yet, ever since we remember the 
place, unlike Monte Carlo or Men- 
tone, you had for the most part 
to climb the surrounding hills by 
pebble-paved paths that ran be- 
tween the bordering walls of vine- 
yards or orange-gardens. And 
nowadays all that has become in- 
finitely worse, since the slopes of 
the fashionable Cornice have been 
crowded up with brand-new villas, 
and the country houses have been 
extending along the opposite am- 
phitheatres of the Baumette and 
the Mont-boron. It is true that 
youare helped towards the coun- 
try by the new tramways—that 
both omnibuses and fiacres are 
plentiful and cheap ; nevertheless 
at Nice you are living in a city 
with its natural recreation-grounds 
far less accessible than the parks 
of London, or even the Prater of 
Vienna. 

The grounds of many of the 
villas, though these are often 
rather urban than suburban, are 
very beautiful, especially where 
water has been comparatively plen- 
tiful. The commanding views 
from the windows and balconies 
on all sides are enchanting, em- 
bracing a picturesque variety of 
rocky and wooded hills, dotted 
about with their villas and coun- 
try-houses, while the white cit 
itself is sparkling in the Meenas | 
Behind are the snow-capped sum- 
mits of the upper ranges of 
the Alps; before is the azure 


sea, flecked here and _ there 
with a fleeting cloud-shadow. And 


in the gardens are plants from the ° 


tropics flourishing in kindly lux. 
uriance among the familar pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone. 
Palms of imposing girth are feath- 
ering over the flower-beds on the 
terraces ; while a ravine to one 
side of the garden may be left to 
ferns and heaths and its rough 
natural sterility. On the other 
side may be a lofty clump of the 
Australasian Eucalyptus—a tree 


which takes very kindly to the. 


soil, shooting up from saplings 
into timber with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. The chief objection to it 
in a Nice garden is the quality 
that recommends its being planted 
where there is sub-filtration of 
sewag® for its spongy roots, spread- 
ing themselves far and near, suck 
up all the surrounding moisture. 
All the neighbourhood of Nice is, in 
fact, one natural garden, the Euro- 
pean Cashmere, and the city isa 
very capital of flowers, where you 
might hold in the spring “a feast 
of roses.” There are shops that 
do a flourishing business by send- 
ing baskets of fruits and flowers 
to England by the express trains. 
In eight-and-forty hours the baskets 
are promptly delivered in London, 
and the only drawback is that the 
charge for carriage is somewhat 
out of proportion to the cost of 
their contents. And then when 
you do get beyond the garden 
walls, and wander out into seques- 
tered corners of the wild country, 

oumay go sketching or botanis- 
ing to the heart’s content, and are 
up to the ankles in lush growths 
of wild flowers. 

As for the best villas, they are 
dear, no doubt—though not so 
dear, as it sounds, considering the 
length of the season they are let for. 
The rents rise as high as 15,000 


francs— £600—but then they are 
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let for a minimum of eight months. 
And English people and otker 
foreigners make a great mistake 
in only going for the three or four 
most disagreeable months of the 

ear. True, they escape the worst 
of our English weather, but they 
generally miss the very time when 
the Riviera is most enjoyable, for 
the same remark applies to Cannes 
and other places. ut not a few 
of the most attractive of the villas 
are let in handsome suites of apart- 
ments, which ought to satisfy any- 
body so long as the accommoda- 
tion is sufficient. Among the most 
charming of these is that of St 
Lorenzo, facing the south-east 
from the slopes of the Baumette 
hills, and consequently sheltered 
fron the mistral. It was built 
by the late Dr Gurney, a great 
friend of Lord Brougham, and 
one of the oldest English residents. 
Conspicuous on the opposite side 
of the town is the more famous 
“Scott’s Folly,” built by a Colonel 
Scott of the Kast India Company’s 
Engineers. No money was spared, 
either on house or gardens, where 
fancy ran riot as in the stone- 
nightmares of the brilliant author 
of ‘ Vathek.’? Colonel Scott’s ec- 
centricities extended to the ar- 
rangements for disposing of his 
body ; and he had wrought for 
himself a submarine tomb in the 
reef below the rocky promontory 
that juts out from his garden. 
But God disposes though man may 
propose. The Colonel died and was 
buried elsewhere ; and there is 
nothing but a monument to his 
memory on a spot that seems like- 
ly to immortalise his name. The 
present possessor is Count Gur- 
owski, the Austrian Consul-Gen- 
eral, who has likewise done some- 
thing towards becoming a local 
celebrity, since it was he who in- 
troduced pigeon-shooting at Nice. 
If Nice is a city running into 
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the country, at Cannes we have 
the country brought into a town. 
It is a vast conglomeration of 
villas in their gardens,—the para- 
dise of carriage hirers, and the 
purgatory of pedestrians. The dis- 
tances are tremendous; the hills 
are steep; the carriage-roads as- 
cending them are long and cir- 
cuitous, and, as a matter of course, 
are terribly dusty. To ladies, and 
even to moderately lazy men, a car- 
riage becomes an absolute necessity 
of existence. Though it was sim- 
ply by a double accident that 
Brougham sought a retreat there, 
we may be sure that the Chancel- 
lor would not have given a second 
thought to the place had he seen 
it as it is now, We have no desire 
to run it down: it has undoubted- 
ly no ordinary charms of situation, 
and a climate that comes very near 
to perfection in the absence of the 
treacherous winds. But those who 
go to it ought to know what they 
may expect : they will be plunged 
into a vortex of languid fashion, 
with all the more thrilling excite- 
ment of dissipation left out. There 
is little but driving in the neigh- 
bourhood to be done through the 
day ; and the evening entertain- 
ments are literally up-hill work. 
It is no slight sacrifice to friend- 
ship, no small tribute to the capa- 
city of your cook, if you prevail 
on friends to come up and dine 
at an elevation of many hundred 
feet above the sea-level, only to be 
approached by winding, narrow, 
and ill-lighted lanes. So much so, 
that when it is a question of giv- 
ing a ball, entertainers from the 
heights must generally come down 
to some suite of apartments in the 
hotels on the sea-shore. Even then, 
and when everything else has been 
provided in profusion, there is a 
pitiful dearth of eligible young 
men. In fact, we should be in- 
clined to say Cannes is one of the 
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most inviting places in the world 
for well-mannered fortune-hunters, 
decently connected. There is no 
questioning the fact that most of 
the winter residents are either in 
easy circumstances or actually 
wealthy. The rents they pay suf- 
ficiently .vouch for that. ore- 
over, the very cosmopolitan soci- 
ety is largely recruited from the 
golden rolls of the English, French, 
and Russian aristocracy. In a 
single family there may be several 
fascinating and fairly dowered 
young maidens, predisposed to fall 
eae | in love by the soft 
climate and the scenery, and the 
provoking lack of opportunities, 
Chasing a stray Lothario of the 
opposite sex must have much of 
the excitement of stalking the 
solitary phoenix to the Arabian 
chasseur, And many of the ma- 
trons who mount guard over their 
treasures, with the monotonous 
Vy hanging heavy on their hands, 
will welcome the chance of foster- 
ing a flirtation, and arranging a 
match under envious eyes. There 
is a want of regular occasions of 
meeting in public. But en re- 
vanche we need hardly indicate the 
advantages of being welcomed into 
a villa-home as a valued friend of 
the family. When there is noth- 
ing to be done through the morn- 
ing and early afternoon, save saun- 
tering under leafy alleys and sit- 
ing in sequestered bowers, with 
perhaps the strains of a piano 
played by a sympathetic sister 
sounding softly from behind the 
half-drawn sun-blinds,love-making 
may make marvellous progress. 
annes is a good place, too, for 
dallying with the pleasures of an 
engagement. All the world drives 
about in the afternoon,—the car- 
riage either following the winding 
coast-roads to east or west,or climb- 
ing the surrounding hills by a suc- 
cession of sweeps and zigzags, each 
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of them opening up fresh glimpses 
of the scenery—pulling up in some 
rugged gorge or some quiet sylvan 
valley. Thence you may scramble 
up the steep banks by narrow foot- 
tracks, winding through the thick. 
ets of fragrant scrub that grows 
breast-high ; or through the thick 
fir-woods that clothe the sides of 
the rocky dells, with the streamlets 
murmuring somewhere out of sight 
in the bottom, and here and there 
coming out into light and evidence, 
where they fall in tiny sheets of 
silver over the face of the lichen- 
covered cliffs. Then, emergin 
from the thickets of fir, where the 
dwarfed trees have begun to strag. 
gle and die down, you come on 
some brown hill-shoulder, which 
shows you a broad panorama of 
the rolling ranges of hill and dale 
that sink into shadowy plains in 
the middle distance, before they 
rise into the blue-black mountains 
skirting the northern horizon. But 
of all the objects that fill the fore- 
rounds of the views, Cannes itself 
is the most striking and original. 
You see fine scenery elsewhere— 
you may see loose agglomerations 
of handsome houses in their gar- 
dens—but nowhere on this side of 
the Atlantic, nor indeed, as we be- 
lieve, upon the other, do you see 
such a collection of enormous hotels 
monopolising the most commanding 
situations. They certainly do not 
run to the proportions of the mon- 
ster establishments in Newport or 
Saratoga ; yet the biggest are big 
enough in all conscience, and there 
are many more of them. There 
are over sixty of them now—there 
were only two small posting- 
houses when Lord Brougham dis- 
covered Cannes—of which a third 
or so are said to be first-rate : all 
have sprung up in the last five- 
and twenty years, and all are said 
to be fairly prosperous. And con- 
sidering the shortness of the season, 
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with the excellence of the accom- 
modation, cookery, and general 
arrangements, the Cannes hotels 
can hardly be called extravagant ; 
while the connoisseur in views, as- 
ects, and climates, may E and 
choose till he settles to his satis- 
faction. Apropos to hotels, that 
of Grasse, a little town most pic- 
turesquely situated on the heights, 
eleven miles to the north-west, has 
been coming greatly into favour of 
late. Grasse has been much re- 
commended of late to certain in- 
valids who should have the sea- 
breezes tempered by blowing over 
the land, and is resorted to by other 
eople who like a quiet life and are 
ond of romantic mountain excur- 
sions, Under its warlike Counts 
it was a famous fortress in the 
middle ages, and might pride itself 
still, if its inhabitants knew its 
history as being one of the three 
cities that held out against Henri 
Quatre, when the Huguenot chief 
had received the submission of the 
League, after reconciling himself 
to the Church, with the blessing of 
the Pontiff. But in modern times 
the natives have been either smoth- 
ered in their flowers, or up to their 
arms in making sweets and con- 
fectionary. Besides the orange 
and the lemon flowers, which are 
gathered by great basketfuls, the 
little town is surrounded by broad 
fields of heliotrope,hyacinths,mign- 
onette, and all the more strong- 
scented flowers, doomed to distilla- 
tion inits perfumery manufactories, 
after an ignominious association 
with the grease which absorbs their 
volatile essences. But in richness 
of colouring, if not in fragrance of 
scent, the wild-flowers that enamel 
the hill-valleys round Grasse almost 
eclipse their reclaimed rivals of the 
ardens; nor can anything be more 
eautiful than the beds of moun- 
tain-anemones near Gourdin, and 
others of the high-lying villages. 
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But for the pedestrian who loves 
a variety of picturesque walks 
with enchanting excursions in the 
surrounding hills that may task 
all his powers between sunrise and 
sunset, perhaps no spot on the 
Riviera 1s to be preferred to Men- 
tone. We confess we do not much 
care for Mentone ourself, simply 
because we find its atmosphere in- 
tensely enervating. And if society 
is slow in Cannes, it absolutely 
stagnates in Mentone. But then 
at Mentone the lemons and olives 
come literally into the town, with- 
out those high blank walls that 
fence them elsewhere from the 
public. Consequently, by the way, 
there is a certain tension between 
the peasants and the increasin 
crowds of visitors. Strangers wi 
break bounds and proprietors will 
resent the trespass, forgetting the 
golden showers that more than 
cover possible damages. Some 
half-dozen of delightful valleys 
converge on the beautiful double 
bay; along each of these a paved 
mule-track leads up by shelving 
steeps and easy stairs to a suc- 
cession of villages, strung like so 
many pearls on a ribbon of white 
road that is bordered in the spring- 
time by perennial green. Beyond 
the pebbled path, where it loses 
itself in a very wilderness of stony 
and heathy common-land, we ma 
strike away across the hills in all 
directions; and if we do not fear 
the chances of a sprain - ankle 
scramble, we are sure to strike 
some other path sooner or later. 
As all roads are said to lead to 
Rome, so all the hill-paths lead 
back to Mentone. One of the 
favourite expeditions is up the 
Gorbio valley, and it is a good 
sample of the rest. We follow the 
sides of steep ravines, looking down 
upon the seas of olive and orange 
foliage. And nowhere else in 
Europe have the olives attained a 
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more venerable age than in these 
gardens that gladden the Men- 
tonese with their oil. Insome of 
the most ancient of what we can- 
not call enclosures, each gnarled 
trunk, with its gigantic and con- 
torted limbs, is a study in itself, 
and more than one artist has made 
a little fortune, by them. Then, 
where they crown the summit of 
a jutting promontory, we look up 
through olive twigs and leaves to 
the houses of Gorbio. Losing sight 
of them again, after a stiff climb 
we emerge upon the village es- 
planade, half shaded by a mighty 
tulip-tree, the stem being deeply 


insected by the circular slabs of an . 


ancient stone seat. We visited the 
place the other day, upon a Sun- 
day, and the men had turned out 
on the esplanade for their games 
of bowls, while the women and 
children were gossiping or looking 
on. A more enchanting or health- 
giving playground it is difficult to 
conceive; for it stands at a great 
elevation over the sea, and is swept 
by the breezes from the Alpine 
snows, blowing freshly over the 
surrounding cols. And so airy a 
recreation-ground must be an in- 
estimable boon to the inhabitants 
of such a village as Gorbio. There, 
with the motive, no doubt, of pro- 
tecting himself from the summer 
heats, man has done everything to 
baffle the beneficence of nature. 
The tortuous lanes seem to have 
been nip p out anyhow on the 
narrow and rugged a of rock. 
You enter them by flights of broken 
and grimy steps, under gloomy, 
low-browed archways; the dust- 
men and scavengers must be abroad, 
for most certainly they are not at 
home; and the smells that almost 
overpower you as you hurry through 
the darkened alleys have free access 
to each hovel through glassless 
windows. Yet we are wrong, 
etymologically, in speaking of 
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“hovels,” for the houses are really 
of the most solid construction; and 
each dwelling in each rookery, with 
its massive walls, seems to have 
been meant by the masons to stand 
a siege. Many of them may have 
been built five hundred years ago, 
though probably, except for the 
roofs and the shutters, a shilling 
has seldom been spent on repairs. 
Most of the excursionists from 
Mentone stop at Gorbio and go 
back. In reality the most interest- 
ing part of the walk is that which 
takes you over the hills in the 
direction of Monte Carlo, descend- 
ing through the “streets” of Rocca- 
bruna, one of the most picturesque 
of mountain towns and fortresses, ~ 
The path winds round the bend. 
of the Gorbio Ravine, passing 
springs gushing out of the rock, 
where washerwomen are usually 
busy. Then rising, on the oppo- 
site ridge we come on one of the 
most characteristic views any where 
along the heights of the Riviera, 
Turning round, to the right, we 
look over the sea, far away beyond 
the long low point of Ventimiglia, 
that forms the Italian frontier ; 
while to the left, on the — 
side of a lofty, sharply peak 
mountain, we see a lonely little 
chapel coming out into view be- 
hind the jagged edge of an inter- 
vening hill. Walking on, and 
turning again a few paces further, 
that chapel, which seemed to be 
a solitary hermitage, has resolved 
itself into the church of an Alpine 
village, where the inhabitants ap- 
pear to be hanging on by their 
eye lids to crumbling banks of fri- 
pe detritus. There is nothing 
like a shrub, far less a tree: there 
is scarcely a perceptible trace of 
vegetation. How people shovld 
ever have settled there—how their 
descendants should have contrived 
to live among rocks that can 
scarcely give food or footing for 
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a flock of goats—is one of the 
social mysteries always being prac- 
tically solved by natives who are 
bred to a life of endurance. 
Nothing can be more startlingly 
beautiful than the sudden change 
of scene, when we cross the ridge 
to the precipitous slopes leading 
down to Monte Carlo. The jum- 
bled mass of the roofs and battle- 
ments of Roccabruna are in the 
middle distance to the left ; straight 
beneath,the eye loses itself between 
space and sea, till it dives into the 
depths of chasms below, luxuriant 
with orange-leaves and the lilac 
almond-blossoms ; and far away 
to the left stretches the palace- 
plateau of Monaco, sheltering from 
the winds of the north-west the 
semi-tropical gardens round the 
oriental pleasure-domes of the 
Monte Carlo Casino. That di- 
versified and magnificent bird’s- 
eye view symbolises the delights 
of a stay at Monte Carlo. We 
have squandered more than enough 
time on our ramble, for all rambles 
must necessarily be desultory. You 
hardly know at any time whither 
you are going, and make little 
account of hours and minutes ; and 
so much the worse for those who 
are tied to you. But in our idea, 
Monte Carlo, both for climate 
scenery, and excitement, is the 
most entertaining of all the win- 
ter-sojourns in Europe. And in 
talking of excitement, far be it 
from us to glorify the pleasures of 
the actual gambling. For surely 
we have paid our footing, in for- 
mer times, when the late lamented 
M. Blanc kept the bank at Hom- 
burg, and now we look on at the 
Roulette and Trente et Quarante 
without risking a louis for the 
advantage of the Company. We 
can read the Company’s news- 
papers and listen to its excellent 
music with a clear conscience. 
All the same, though it may be 
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more in accordance with “human 
nature” than with rigid morality, 
we find the gambling element 
adds a decided charm to the 
other charms of the place. If the 
heaven-inspired study of mankind 
be nature, still “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” At Monte 
Carlo, under one of the most 
heavenly of European climates, we 
can revel in all the varieties of 
striking contrast. Say that in the 
morning, after coffee and rolls in 
your room, you stroll up to the 
town of Monaco. Contrast again— 
and strong contrasts to begin with ! 
The town, with its filth, and its 
open sewers, is but a slight in- 
rovement on primitive Gorbio or 
ecabruna. But on the one side 

is the air-swept platform before 
the Palace, whence you look up to 
the “ Lion’s head,” lately fortified 
by the French authorities, and 
down into the depths of the em- 
erald-coloured sea, where you dis- 
tinguish each swaying bed of sea- 
weed, anchored half-way between 
the sands and the surface. Look- 
ing over the cliffs, by the by, you 
distinguish upon the upper ledges 
the refuse from the dust-bins and 
the hanging garden above, that, 
being shot down, has been caught 
upon these shelves in transit. But 
on the other sides are the banks 
of velvet turf kept in perfec- 
tion, with the thickets of cactus 
incrusted with brine from the sea, 
and a dense growth of flowering 
geranium hedges, often eight or 
even ten feet in height. We know 
nothing to rival it elsewhere to the 
north of Gibraltar : and at Monaco 
the guns are laid out for show up- 
on the plateau, instead of lurking 
among the leaves and flowers, as 
in the battery of the “Snake in 
the Grass.” After a French dé- 
jeuner and a brief siesta, we go 
out for a long walk among the 
hills, in the wildest of scenery 
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and the most exhilarating of air, 
coming back to an excellent dinner 
with a better appetite. After cof- 
fee, we stroll down to the Casino. 
There we find reading-rooms, sup- 
lied with the journals of all civil- 
ised nations, with the very shadiest 
mixture of society that it 1s possible 
to conceive. There is a leavening 
of quiet gentlefolks and aristocrats 
temporarily sojourning at Monte 
Carlo ; with sundry flying visitors 
of more or less distinction from 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. But, 
as a rule the seum of Europe is 
in the ascendant, and the dregs of 
society come frothing up through 
its scum on the surface. e 
believe that Monte Carlo does 
much mischief, because it attracts 
so many of the lower middle class 
to grief or ruin. But we are not 
regarding the tables now from the 
moral point of view, and we may 
say that for the student of life, 
manners, and sensations, we know 
no spot upon the globe to rival 
these magnificent rooms. There 
are volumes of blended comedy 
and tragedy in the queer characters 
drawn from all climates and na- 
tions, who fret away their little 
hour on that extremely cosmopoli- 
tan stage. Very brief their hour 
vty y is, for the chances of the 
ank run heavily against them, 
and they play for the most part 
with extraordinary recklessness. 


But there is infinite interest in 
the range of quaint and ridiculous 
types constantly shifting in a grim 
phantasmagoria before your eyes, 
as, winning or losing their money, 
they give themselves over to joy 
orremorse. We know that Frith’s 
famous picture of the German 
SS was painted from 
ancy rather than realities. At 
Homburg or Baden it was de 
rigueur to win or lose with a 
decent stoicism. But at Monte 
Carlo self-restraint seems to be 
cast aside altogether, and a multi- 
tude of small adventurers, playing 
far beyond their means, are reck- 
lessly indifferent to the expression 
of their feelings. The penalty of 
their follies falls heavy upon them, 
but they are a curious study for 
the dispassionate spectator. We 
do not mean to enter by way of 
postscript into the vexed question 
of the abolition of these tables. 
We may only remark that, set- 
ting international jealousies aside, 
it would be a dangerous precedent 
in the interests of international 
morality to override the solemn 
treaties that guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Monaco. And if Eu- 
rope is driven to make a mone 
bargain with the Prince or wit 


his respectable delegates of the 


Casino administration, Europe must 
be prepared to pay very hand- 
somely. 
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THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—HOPE AGAIN. 


**Hope, without action, is a barren undoer.’’—FELTHAM. 


** And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams.” 


We left poor Teddy Lessingham 
disconsolately knocking about the 
billiard-balls, in full possession of 
which he had been left by the 
desertion of the faithless Chal- 
loner ; and heartily did he wish, 
as many another has wished before 
him, that the damaging strokes 
and brilliant runs which came so 
easy when no one was by and when 
no game was on, would sometimes 
fall to his lot when they could be 
of any real value. Henever could 
make head against an enemy—he 
always could win by himself. Just 
now, when his mind was full of 
Challoner and Matilda, and, more- 
over, of poor sick Juliet Appleby, 
he played like one possessed by the 
very genius of the game ; he really 
wondered at himself ; and insensi- 
bly grew colloquial and profound, 
as Teddy always did when under a 
soothing influence. 

“Well, now, they will take it 
very civil of us to go over to the 
Applebys’this afternoon—they will 
think it quite the right thing ; and 
if only Matilda and I could have 
gone alone—but I suppose we 
could hardly do that. Anyway, I 
shall take the flower out of my 
button-hole”—he had put in a 
Christmas rose—“it would not 
look at all correct to be calling to 
inquire after poor Juliet with a 
flower in my button-hole. Chal- 
loner may keep his in—-I daresay 
he will. Let Masato Applebys 


are nothing to him ; it was all very 
fine his looking so concerned and 
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all that just now ; he put it on to 

lease Matilda—and, of course, he 
is quite right to please Matilda— 
but he can’t take mein. Toosharp 
for that dodge, Jam. Well, now, 
I am glad I thought about calling, 
anyway ; and I must take care that 
they know it was I who thought 
of it. I wish there was something 
else I could do. I must ask Mrs 
Appleby or Marion if there is not 
anything. Marion will put me up 
to it if there is. Matilda is no 

ood on an occasion of this sort : 
she is flighty—that’s why. There,” 
having succeeded at last in ex- 
tracting the rose—“ there, Matilda 
would never have thought of that. 
I do believe now that if Robert 
were to die she would go to inquire 
for him with a whole peacock’s tail 
waving from her hat. Unless I 
caught her, that is the very thing 
she would go and do.” 

At luncheon he was full of the 
same reflections, and ready to com- 
municate such as he deemed fit. “I 
hope the Applebys will be in,” he 
said, taking jelly with his venison. 

“You are going to the Apple- 
bys’?” said Overton. “Oh! it 
will snow, you know.” 

“So I have thought all the 
morning,” Challoner agreed with 
him. “Lady Matilda thinks other- 
wise ; she has made up her mind 
to have another night on the ice.” 

“There will be no skating to- 
night, or I am mistaken,” replied 
Lord Overton, who was a student 
of weather. “I have had my 
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walk ; I went out early, to make 
sure ; but if you are only going as 
far as the Applebys’, a little snow 
will not matter. Are you going to 
invite them here, or anything ? ” 

“Invite them here! Good gra- 
cious! have you not heard—not 
heard about poor Juliet?” gasped 
Teddy. . 

——“Eh? About Juliet? Oh 
yes, em Juliet. I am very sorry,” 
said his brother. ‘‘ Bread, please,” 
to the footman. 

“’Pon my word, you take it 
coolly,” rejoined Teddy, now really 
aggrieved. ‘“ How would you like 
to have small-pox yourself, I won- 
der? Small-pox ! just fancy! It is 
about the beastliest thing anybody 
can have, and I don’t suppose you 
are even going to inquire, or—or 
anything,” looking down at his 
unadorned coat ; “ neither you nor 
‘Challoner care a bit,” resentfully. 

“Dear Teddy, it will do if we 
take Overton’s card,” put in Lady 
Matilda, a shade of anxiety in her 
tone.and look, for she knew how 
rapidly the horizon might be over- 
cast were an impending storm not 
averted at the outset. “ We can 
take Overton’s card; he never 
does call anywhere, you know.” 

“Take my card, by all means, if 
you can find one,” said Overton ; 
“I wonder where they are? I 
have not seen any since « 

“My dear man, I have them; 
Mr Challoner will think us dreadful 
barbarians,” cried Matilda, laugh- 
ing to their guest ; “ we really have 
not much manners among us, Mr 
Challoner P 
“What on earth do you 
mean ?” burst forth Teddy in his 
angriest voice....... 

“T am afraid he is not going to 
be good,” said Matilda, following 
Overton apart presently. “I am 
rather afraid of Teddy to-day. It 
is the reaction after last night ; you 
know how little he can stand, and 
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anything the least out of his usual 
way always tells upon him. He 
did too much last night, and was 
over excited and over-heated ; to- 
day he is feeling out of sorts in 
consequence. Poor dear boy! I 
do hope, I do trust,” apprehen- 
sively—* Overton, what s. we 
do if he has one of his bad turns 
now? It would beso very, so par- 
ticularly unfortunate.” 

“I think,” replied he quietly, 
“ you had better not take him with 
you this afternoon.” 

“ Not take him to the Applebys’ ! 
My dear Overton, it was he who 
proposed going. It is his own es- 
pecial expedition. Nothing would 
induce him to stay behind. 

“Then you had better leave 
Challoner.” 

She was silent. 

“T really mean it,” said Overton. 

“ But—I don’t understand.” 

“Yes ; I think you do. Now, 
take my advice ; leave behind one 
or the other. If Teddy will not 
stay, make Challoner.” 

‘And suppose he won’t be made?” 

“Then you must stay yourself.” 

That, however, was not to be 
borne. The walk was just what 
she wanted, and just what she 
knew Challoner wanted ; and what- 
ever Overton might hint about Ted- 
dy’s jealousy—she supposed that 
was what he meant—well, surely 
she could manage her own Teddy. 
She had done so hitherto with con- 
summate success. Only on one 
occasion during Challoner’s first 
visit had any ill feeling ever broken 
out in public, though none knew 
better than herself how often it 
had had to be charmed away in 
private, and how many fond words, 
attentions, and consolations had 
gone to keeping her poor boy in 
that mind towards his friend, 


which made him still think Matil- 
da’s lover the best of fellows and 
good companions. That a mood was 
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now imminent, and that it would 
require care, tact, and patience on 
her part to avert it, it was plain ; 
but, alas! Teddy was now no 
longer the first. For his sake she 
knew she ought to have stayed at 
home. She ought not, for any 
pleasure of her own, to have run 
the risk of rousing further his 
already disturbed emotions and 
suspicions ; but Challoner wished 
her to go—and she went. 

Overton came to the door to see 


. the party start. He showed no 


displeasure at having had his ad- 
vice disregarded ; indeed he felt 
none. In the depths of his heart he 
was strangely touched and moved 
by this very disobedience and per- 
tinacity on the part of one who 
usually was only too ready to fall 
in with his slightest suggestion 
directly anything was wrong with 
their common charge ; and there 
was an almost visible tenderness 
and wistfulness in his look and 
voice, as he stepped forward to his 
sister’s side and saw how the other 
side was claimed. Was there any- 
thing he could do for her?—any 
way in which he could help her ? 

“Take care of her, Challoner ; 
take care of her,” he said again 
and again, and involuntarily his 
hand pressed Matilda’s arm as he 
spoke ; then, as if afraid of having 
betrayed his inward thoughts by 
such earnestness, “I do not like 
the look of the day. The clouds 
are banking up in the north. 
There will be a heavy snowstorm 
before long, and the snow will lie 
when it falls.” 

“Ha!” cried Challoner, exul- 
tation in his tone. “Snow, do 
you say? Three feet of snow 


round Overton Hall! I, for one, 
wish for no better luck.” He was 
in spirits so gay, and monopolised 
the conversation so entirely, that 
the ill-fated third person, to whom 
neither query nor response was 


made, and who would not laugh at 
jests with which he had nothing to 
do, found fresh fault with his com- 
panions and their society at every 
step. What an abominable after- 
noon it had turned out! How in- 
eee | dark the sky was! What 
a devil of a state the roads were 
in! Well knowing what such 
language meant, am why expres- 
sions were thus made use of, which 
she had long ago forbidden, and 
which had in consequence dropped 
out of Teddy’s vocabulary, and were 
never heard except as birds of evil 
omen, Matilda could but turn a 
deaf ear and give herself more and 
more to Challoner as the walk 
went on. It was no time to 
speak to Teddy now ; not by the 
gentlest whisper durst she risk an 
outbreak, and she would not, even 
to herself, allow that she had been 
to blame in bringing about the 
situation. No, she had not been 
to blame; a brother must some- 
times go to the wall ; she had but 
few pleasures, and this—this was 
more than any mere passing en- 
joyment ; it meant—who could sa 
what it might not mean? Chal- 
loner had asked her to go, and at 
such atime she could not afford 
to refuse his slightest request, nor 
seem to disregard anything that 
was to him a subject for hope or 
fear. Was he not already enough 
troubled with misgivings? She 
read that in his eye and voice, 
which made every trifle of impor- 
tance ; the anxiety he could not 
hide, the agitation, the tremor, 
the one thought of his breast, 
which was at length become too 
dominant for any effort to con- 
ceal it, all wrought in her a kindred 
emotion, and an indifference to 
aught beside what passed between 
them two. : 
And this indifference was dread- 
ful to poor Teddy, dimly as he 
might perceive it. He felt that 
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something was wrong ; he was, as 
Matilda had said, out of sorts, the 
reaction from two days’ severe 
exercise and turbulent jollity ; and 
what he would now have liked to 
have done more than anything 
would have been to have taken 
himself off then and there, and 
left the all-engrossed pair to them- 
selves for the rest of the way. 
Nothing but the difficulty of pre- 
senting himself at the Agetebee 
door all alone—he who never went 
anywhere alone—prevented this: 
that staggered him ; no, he could 
not do that. 

Yet how he wished he could. 
To see Challoner walking back- 
wards over every inch of frozen 
uddle in order to hold both 
Matilda’s hands and guide her 
steps—to see him taking out his 
pocket-handkerchief to wipe every 
stile she had to cross, lest even 
the skirts of her dress should be 
touched by the powder of frost 
which lay crisp on the top bar, it 
was too ridiculous,—Matilda, who 
did not care where she went, nor 
what a state her petticoats were 
in when she was out alone with him 
on a wintry scramble like this. He 
wished Challoner had only beheld 
her when she came home from 
Endhill, two days before. 

“Pooh! what is all the fuss 
about ?” he protested crossly, being 
indeed driven to his wits’ end, 
when aslippery ditch being in the 
way—a ditch that he knew Ma- 
tilda could have cleared like a 
deer had she chosen—she must 
needs be drawn delicately across 
with many a little cry of alarm 
and need of encouragement and 
support at every step. And he 
had himself her muff given him to 
hold, and must perforce stand by 
with his disgusted face, quite un- 
observed and uncommented upon, 
while all this went on ! 

“Tt’s a deuced pity you came,” 
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he averred at length looking the 
helpless lady straight in the face ; 
and as the color rose in her cheek, 
he knew he had hurt at last. 

That was something, but un- 
happily it did not do all that it 
was intended ; it might silence for 
the moment, it might cast a pass- 
ing shadow, but Challoner with a 
lover’s sympathy was soon able by 
a lover’s wiles to soften every blow 
that had not been of his own giv- 
ing, and all went on as before, 
Poor Teddy, he was very power- 
less; he tried to made himself 
disagreeable, and no one found it 
out; he would fain have made 
himself scarce, but that would 
have been cutting his own throat. 
As it was, however, he bounced out 
of sight whenever and wherever 
he could; now running across a 
field wherein was a pond whose ice 
might be superior to their own; 
now taking a turn round by a 
farm to have a word with the far- 
mer whom he espied in the back- 
ground ; now hailing a labourer 
going past with a waggon,—any- 
thing and everything to force him- 
self into notice, and be, if only in 
tormenting, of consequence. What 
was it to him that Matilda had to 
wait on the bleakest point of the 
common while he explored a rat- 
hole, and why should he care 
whether she “ thought she had lost 
him” or not, when he disappeared 
for so long behind Luke Hayfield’s 
farm-buildings? She would be 
willing enough to “lose” him; 
and if it were not for the Applebys 
—and the poor fellow’s heart 
swelled within him. 

Once within the Applebys’ door, 
however, there was an improve- 
ment: here he was on his own 
ground, here he was always made 
much of ; and after the privations 
of the way, it was something to be 
still some one anywhere. 

He had fallen from his high 
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estate with Matilda; was it not 
only too probable that he had fal- 
len for evermore? If it had only 
been a temporary thing, a piece of 
womanish nonsense, Matilda had 
now and again been ridiculous be- 
fore, but she had always come 
quickly and gladly back to her 
Teddy, laughing at herself, and 
making merry at her own expense ; 
but now—now,—and he shook his 
head angrily and miserably. How 
easy it had been to say, “ You must 
marry again,” when no marrying 
again seemed ever likely to come 
to pass; but how detestable and 
ominous sounded his own advice in 
his own ears now! His heart was 
sore, and had been sore for exactly 
four hours,—ever since twelve 
o'clock, in short, when he and 
billiards had been thrown over for 
love and Matilda ; that had opened 
his eyes at last, and the only won- 
der was, as every one will perceive, 
that they had not been opened long 
before. 

In Mrs Appleby’s drawing-room, 
however, the young visitor was ur- 
banity itself. “I can’t tell you how 
sorry we were,” he said: “it took 
us quite by surprise ; I assure you 
it did—quite by surprise. We had 
no idea of such a thing ; and when 
Marion’s note came in, Matilda was 
so astonished—you can’t think how 
astonished she was. We wondered 
what it was about, you know ; and 
then we said—JZ said, we must 
come and inquire at once.” 

“So kind,” replied Mrs Apple- 
by, a faded prototype of what 
Juliet would certainly become. 
“Lady Matilda is always so kind. 
Directly the sad news came, we 
sent to let her know, because we 
felt so sure——” 

——* Mr Challoner has just come 
from Clinkton,” said Lady Matilda, 
sympathetically ; “he only came 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed ! From Clinkton ? And 
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did you see my danuglier, sir?” 
turning to him. “She was often 
in the town, I believe, though our 
friends, the Windlasses, with whom 
she is staying—and where she has 
been taken ill, poor child—live four 
or five miles out in the country.” 

“T saw Miss Appleby once or 
twice, but she did not see me,” re- 
plied he. “Clinkton is a large 
place, and,” he drew near to Mrs 
Appleby, as Lady Matilda stepped 
aside with Marion, “we were in 
different circles. She did not men- 
tion me, I suppose ?” 

‘Not that [remember. Marion,” 
but Marion did not hear. 

“ What a view you have from this 
window !” cried Challoner, “ what 
an extent of country ! * 
“Very pretty; but,” said 
Mrs Appleby, possessed of but one 
idea for the time—*“ but you were 
speaking of Clinkton. Do you 
know Clinkton well? Do you 
know the Windlasses? Had you 
heard about the fancy ball?” 

Had he not? He had heard of 
little else. 

“Well, she had been going to 
that,” proceeded his hostess, read- 
ing an affirmative in his face, “and 
a very smart ball it was, I fancy,” 
with the usual habit of making the 
most of anything at a distance ; “a 
very smart ball, and my poor Juliet 
would have much enjoyed it. But 
only yesterday,—and the ball was 
last night, you know——” 

——‘“ Did she go?” demanded 
Challoner, saddealy, 

“ Dear me! no, Mr Challoner ; 
how could she go when she was 
lying ill of the small-pox? She 
was taken ill only a few hours 
before, though I daresay we shall 
hear presently, when the post 
comes in, that of 

“ How veryunlucky!” He was 
listening with all ears to Lady 
Matilda now, and Mrs Applcby 
lost him from that moment. 
2T 
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“You will not surely go your- 
self ?” Lady Matilda was saying. 

“JT shall indeed,—at least I 
should, if only mamma would al- 
low me. Butshe willnot. Neither 
she nor papa will hear of it.” 

“And they are quite right, 
Marion.” And then followed rea- 
son and argument, encouragement 
and consolation. 

“And now you will just stay 
with a quiet mind,” concluded Ma- 
tilda, rising. “ Promise that you 
will, dear.” 

(“ With a quiet mind, or not,” 
said Challoner, sardonically to him- 
self. “I do not insist on that 
adjunct at all, my dear Miss Ap- 
pleby. Only be good encugh to 
stay, and I leave it entirely to you 
to regulate the quietude of your 
mind.” 

He had learned all he wanted to 
know, and nothing had been said 
that he didnot wish to hear. Now 
he did not care how soon the visit 
came to a close. Juliet powerless, 
her family ignorant, Marion pre- 
vented going, the Windlasses pre- 
vented telling,—he could scarcely 
believe his own ears, as one thing 
after another dropped out, as if 
to strengthen his temptation, and 
make him more and more secure 
on the edge of his precipice ; for 
so entirely had his fears of late 
centred on the Appleby family, 
or, at least, on one member of it, 
that, thus unexpectedly relieved, 
it almost seemed as if he could 
be assailed from no other quarter. 
Oh, something might, could, should 
yet be dared and done! Hope was 
again desperately rearing its un- 
abashed front. 

“Mr Challoner, you have been 
standing in that cold corner. for 
ever so long,” said Mrs Appleby’s 
languid voice fromthe sofa. “Do 
come nearer the fire ; do, Marion, 
dear, poke up the fire. Oh, thank 
you,” to Teddy, who seized the 


poker. “So good of you all to 
come out in such weather.” 

“The most glorious weather, 
my dear Mrs Appleby. I wish 
you had been with us last night,” 
cried Matilda, coming forward; and 
as she did so, and then seated her- 
self at the invalid’s feet, for the 
few civilities preparatory to depar- 
ture, her brother seized his oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Marion—I say, Marion, I wish 
you would tell me if there is any- 
thing I can do,” said he, drawing 
her aside confidentially. “ Can’t 
1 do anything? Are you going to 
Clinkton ? Let me go to Clinkton 
with you ; ll go any time like a 
shot. Now, mind, you ask me if 
you want me. You need not say 
anything to any of them, just send 
word to me,” and he shook her 
hand a dozen times. (If Challoner 
had only heard him !) 

But Challoner’s attention was 
concentrated on Matilda, and her 
parting ; and having at length got 
her safely out of the house, he was 
now only bent on making the most 
of his fresh reprieve. 

“ Good-bye ; I’m off to Seaburgh. 
I have a telegram to take for 
Marion,” announced Teddy, tri- 
umphantly. “She has intrusted 
it to me, and I have promised to 
go and send it off myself,”—his tone 
intimating, “Other people think 
much of me, if you do not.” 

“Don’t be astonished if I am 
late,” he added, having invariably 
found that this was what Matilda 
minded more than anything. 

Ah! Matilda hardly noticed it 
now. 

The prophesied snow, though it 
fell fast and thick after the light 
went, did not set in soon enough 
to hinder any one from walking 
as swiftly as he or she chose be- 
fore then ; nevertheless, when Lord 
Overton overtook his sister and 
Challoner within the park, having 
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one out again himself as the sky 
kept up, it was not soon after they 
had parted from their other com- 
panion ; an hour or more had 
elapsed. They had not hurried ; 
they had not come quite straight 
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home. There had been time for 
anything, and yet there was noth- 
ing to tell. 

“This is rather curious,” said 
Overton to himself. 


CHAPTER XXX-—MRS TUFNELL IN TROUBLE. 


“ Slips of the tongue are sometimes found very inconvenient by those persons who, owing to some 


anlucky want of correspondence between their wits and their utterance, say one thin; 
mean another, or baw] out something which the s 


ansaid.”—SouTHEY. 


Everybody at Clinkton was now 
thinking about Juliet Appleby. 
The insignificant Juliet who, a few 
days before, had been of less than 
no consequence to the world in 
general, and who had simply gained 
a superficial importance in the eyes 
of one or two people by peculiar 
circumstances, was now a person- 
age to be thought about and spoken 
about, and inquired after,—was, in 
fact, next to the fancy ball, if not 
actually before it, in point of in- 
terest in many houses, whose in- 
mates had not until within the 
past twenty-four hours known of 
the young lady’s existence. A 
little goes a long way with the 
gossips of a country town; and 
much as the poor girl’s unfortunate 
illness might be to her own people, 
and much also in a lesser degree 
to their friends and neighbours at 
Overton Hall, it was undoubtedly 
still more the topic of the day to 
those upon the spot, to the hosts 
who were to be sympathised with, 
and to the circle who could con- 
dole, and pity, and wonder, and 
have daily and hourly bulletins. 
To them, as was natural, the sub- 
ject was all-engrossing. Showers 
of cards were left daily. People 
who had not previously been on 
visiting terms with the Windlasses 
seized the or for driving 
up to the Court, while the more 


modest contented themselves with 


_has got the small-pox 


en they 


w 
lightest degree of forethought would have kept 


gaining intelligence of these bold- 
er spirits, and retailing it to those 
who were again indebted to them 
for the same. At every meeting 
the first question would be—* Do 
you know how Miss Appleby is to- 
day? Has she passed a better 
night ?” or “I trust we shall hear 
an improved account to-morrow. 
The Windlasses tell me so-and-so.” 
It was something to get at the 
Windlasses anyhow. 

“TI wonder how Miss Juliet 
Appleby is to-day,” observed Mar 
Tufnell one morning. “TI thin 
I shall go round and ask Miss 
Beadel ; she is sure to know.” 

“Tt strikes me there is a tre- 
mendous to-do made about this 
Miss Juliet Appleby,” struck in 
her father, somewhat gruffly. “It 
is nothing but_Miss Juliet Apple- 
by from morning till night from 


every one now. Because the girl 
»” 





—Sure that is enough, 
apa.” 

“Enough? I did not say it 
wasn’t. Enough and to spare I 


daresay, for her and those about 
her; but what is that to us? 
What the mischief have we to do 
with Miss Juliet Appleby, small- 

ox or no small-pox ? She is noth- 
ing to-us, and we are nothing to 
her.” 

“Oh, the poor thing, I am so 
sorry for her! I am sure I never 
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was so sorry for any one in my 
life,” said Mary, with the easy 
healthy sorrow that comes natural 
to a fine girl, and does not in any 
wise impair her digestion. “It is 
so hard upon her, and ie 

“ Well, of course ; and hard 
upon the folks she is with, too; 
and of course I am sorry myself 
for that matter, and wish ’em well 
through with it, but I don’t see 
how it need concern ws. We are 
not the Applebys nor the Wind- 
lasses; we have nothing to do 
with them or their set, any more 
than we have with Jones the 
butcher, or Japhet the turnpike- 
keeper,—not so much, for we know 
those two a deal better than we 
know the others,— yet Ill be 
hanged if I should hear all this fuss 
made if poor Mrs Jones or Mrs 
Japhet was taken sick.” 

“La! I am sure I should be 
very vexed to hear anythirlg was 
the matter with either,” said his 
wife, entering in time to catch the 
last remark. “ What put such a 
thing into your head, my dear? 
Now was not that papa all over ?” 
to her daughter. “Papa thinks 
we have no right to take an in- 
terest in our neighbours - 

“Precious little interest they 
have ever taken in us!” 

“And the poor thing to 
lose her ball too——” 

“Her ball! what do you mean 
by her ball? The ball was not 
good enough for her friends, for- 
sooth; the Windlasses turned up 
their noses at it to my certain 
knowledge ; and yet they tried to 
edge in this shrimp of a miss, who 
wanted to turn us all into ridi- 
cule——” 

“Well, I never! Now papa,” 
cried his wife, “now you really 
must not say any such things ; 
you do not mean them——” 

* But I do.” 

















——“No, no; no, you don’t ; 
not a bit of you. We all know 





papa, Mary ; but really,” in some 
alarm,—“ really I would not have 
any one else—Miss Beadel, or the 
Dobbs, or any one—hear him for 
the world; for he is so severe,”—her 
gentle tones might have mollified 
an ogre, 

Tufnell, however, was in a bad 
humour. “They may hear me for 
half a groat,” he said obstinately ; 
“they may hear every word I say, 
and I mean every word I say. ii 
is more than a man can stand, the 
folly of these gossips of yours ; in 
and out all day long, with ‘Pray 
have you heard how Miss Juliet 
Appleby is within the last five 
minutes ?’ or, ‘How many dozen 
times have you inquired to-day?’ 
The girl is not dying, or there 
might be some sense in it. I do 
not wish her to die - 

“ Papa!” 

“Well, ‘Papa!’—I say I 
don’t wish her to die. But, up. 
on my word, I should not cry my 
eyes out if she had a few marks 
left upon her face. It would take 
some of the conceit out of her, 
coming down here, and fancying 
she was going to turn the heads 
of all the young men at our ball— 
at her ball, as you choose to call 
it, ma’am,” to his wife ; “ forcing 
herself in on purpose to cut out 
our daughters—country bumpkins 
as I daresay she thinks them; 
wish she might not be glad to have 
some of the countrybumpkins’ skins 
and colour once she comes out of 
her small-pox, that’s all!” 

“Oh, now you are vindictive, 
my dear. You would not surely 
have the poor girl all over pock- 
marks? Oh Lor’! I could not have 
believed it of you, Tufnell. The 
very idea gives me a turn. Mary, 
my dear—oh, you are writing.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” 

“Just could you step down to 
the Hales before you take off your 
bonnet,—or maybe I’ll go myself,” 
—pondering. 
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* « What for?” 

“J daresay I'll go myself. It 
will do inthe afternoon. I thought 
I would just like to hear,” speak- 
ing aloud her thoughts—“I would 
just like to hear how Miss Juliet 
Appleby——” 

——“Damn Miss Juliet Apple- 
by !” roared her husband, bouncing 
to his feet and banging from the 
room. “There is no cutting out 
a woman’s tongue! I thought I 
had——”_ The rest was lost. 

“Dear me! papa is in a way, 
observed Mrs Tufnell, placidly. 
“ Well, I was a noodle to slip it out, 
but I had clean forgot—and who 
would have believed it of papa? 
Something has disagreed with his 
stomach this morning, I’ll be bound. 
He has been cross ever since he got 
up, poor man. Well now, Mary, 
he won’t like me to go, you see ; 80 
if you don’t mind just you run down 
and get the last news. It is all very 
well for papa to be so hard-hearted, 
but I know I feel just as if she was 
one of my own, and » 

—*“And I too,” said Mary, 
briskly. “Tllgo, mamma. I'll go 
at once. I was only writing to 
Jem: I forgot to write both yes- 
terday and Monday, and the day 
before was Sunday, and it was not 
worth while on Saturday, being so 
soon after he left,—so he has not 
heard a word about the ball yet.” 

“ Never! ” exclaimed her mother, 
reproachfully. “ You never say so ! 
I would not take you away for mil- 
lions then si 

“Oh, never mind; he wont,” 
said Mary, laughing. “ We agreed 
at the first that we were not to be 
bothered with many letters. I hate 
writing, and so does Jem ; you see 
he has not sent me a line yet, 
either.” 

“ Ah, but he has had nothing to 
write about, poor thing. It is you 
who have had all the pleasure, and 
of course he will want to hear 
about it. I never like any one I 





” 











care for to feel about me that ‘out 
of sight is out of mind,’” said {Mrs 
Tufnell, shaking her benevolent 
head. “ Poor Jem! I was kind of 
afraid\from the first that some- 
thing would happen to take off the 
edge of that ball. It seemed as 
if we were all too much taken u 

about it. Iam sure I for one ha 

it a great deal more in my mind 
than I should have had ; I dare- 
say,” with compunction—“I dare- 
say even Mrs Dobb, who had the 
whole thing on her shoulders, did 
not think more about it than I 
did,—but there, even papa was in 
a fuss over his pantaloons ; and as 
for you girls—but you had your 
disappointment, poor Mary é 

“Oh, as to that, as Jem did not 
care himself, no more did I— 
much,” said Mary. “I think it will 
do just as well to send this to-mor- 
row as to-day, mamma, so I will go 
to the Hales’ if you like——” 

“The Hales? I have just come 
up from the Hales’,” said a new 
voice in the doorway. “ Was Mary 
going? Well, you needn’t, then ; 
they are all out ; I caught them 
just going out. I thought I would 
go in to ask after Miss Juliet Ap- 
pleby——” 

“ And how is she ?” 

“ Oh, much the same. No better, 
anyway. The Hales are going out 
to inquire in the afternoon. I went 
in after the cathedral ¥ 

“Oh, you have been at cathe- 








dral ?” 


“Oh, I have been at cathedral 
—vyery much at cathedral. Well, 
somebody had to go,” said Bertha, 
in her natural voice; “we could 
not let poor Emmy go always 
alone, and these Christmas ser- 
vices are such a point with Her- 
bert——” 

“Poor dear, I hope she will 
not have to go through that al- 
ways,” observed their mother some- 
what anxiously. “Ido think poor 
Emmy has rather a hard time of 
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it in that respect. Herbert,—well, 
they say a lover may be as exact- 
ing as he pleases ; but really morn- 
ing and afternoon too——’ 

—*Sh! Take care. I will 
tell you whatI think,” said Ber- 
tha, slily. “ Herbert is like the fox 
with his tail cut off ; having to go 
himself, he would like to let us all 
in for it too, if he could.” 

“ Well, dear me, let us remem- 
. ber what we are talking about ; 
don’t let us be profane, whatever 
we are,” Mrs ufnell reminded 
them; “but the truth is, 1 was 
never brought up to church-going 
except on Sundays, and it does not 
come natural to me now. I don’t 
say there is any harm in it; I 
would never go to the length of say- 
ing that; but I know this, I get 
no good of Emily at all nowadays ; 
she can never go with me anywhere 
of an afternoon without being all 
upon thorns as four o’clock comes 
on. If I have her for a drive— 
and she used to be the only one of 
you that I could ever get to set 
a foot in the carriage—she is 
looking at her watch all the time, 
and I’m kept in a state myself for 
fear we should be late; and then 
I have always to come back that 
way, round by the Close, you know, 
—and, as sure as fate, if Emil 
is with me, it happens that I 
would like tocome back the other 
way. Well, between it all, the 
hurry and the fidget, and the feel- 
ing that Emily, poor thing, thinks 
it not quite kind of me to come on 
home and let her go in by herself, 
I must own I do feel more® put 
about than Id like her to know. 
Often and often I would rather 
g° alone ; and really if it is to 

e morning, as well as afternoon 
services r 
“ Oh, but it won’t ; not after 








this week and next,” said Bertha, 
reassuringly; ‘ and no doubt, once 
they are married, we shall hear no 
more of it. Now, do listen to me. 
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I have had quite an adventure this 


morning ; I have had an introduc. 
tion, and made a new friend. It 
was at the Hales’. There wag 
such a lovely young man at the 
Hales’. And Mary, I have the 
honour to inform you,” with a 
flourish, “that the lovely young 
man is a friend of your lovel 
young man. Mind, Mary, one goo 
turn deserves another. I have 
always aided and abetted you with 
Jem Challoner, and now I shall 
claim return in kind from you. I 
have an idea that Jem’s friend and 
I are kindred spirits. He ap. 
peared about as friendly a youth 
as I have ever had the luck to 
meet. And he was, oh, a very, 
very long way better-looking than 
—no offence, Mary—than either 
Jem or Herbert. Jem does not 
set up to be a beauty. He has 
Pair distingué, and that sort of 
thing—the je ne sais quoi, and all 
the rest of it. Herbert is pretty, 
I own, but my man——” 

“ How you do run on, child!” 
said her sister, with a shrug of the 
shoulder—* your man !” 

“ Ay, my dear, my man ; surely 
I may call him mine until he is 
claimed by somebody else. My 
man has a nose—oh, such a nose! 
Grecian to a degree—that’s to say 
if it’s not Roman,” in parenthesis. 
“T’m not altogether clear about 
the two in my own mind, but at 
any rate it is a nose of the first 
water—a nose to put any other nose 


‘I have ever seen, in Clinkton or 


elsewhere, out of joint for ever and 
aye; and he has curly locks and 
a moustache, and—and everything. 
I made my best bow, and he talked 
to me the whole time I was there; 
he did, indeed. I do like makin 
anew acquaintance ; I wish Ih 
heard his name——” 
“You did not even hear 
his name! And you call that 
making a new acquaintance !” 





“He heard mine; that was 
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enough; he heard, and he made 
good use of his hearing. He 
called me ‘Miss Tufnell’ several 
times, and inquired whether it was 
I or my sister,—I heard him dis- 
tinctly ask Louisa Hale whether it 
was I or my sister who was going to 
be married to his friend Mr Chal- 
loner? When Louisa said it was 
you,he spoke to memyself about it.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“Say? All sorts of things. 
Asked when it wasto be? And 
how long you had been engaged ? 
He was most particular to know 
how long you had been engaged ?” 

“ Had he not heard ?” 

¥ seg A not. It was quite 
laughable. He made me repeat it ; 
and when I said ‘ Since last Septem- 
ber,’ he exclaimed after me, ‘Since 
last September!’ as if it were some- 
thing quite surprising. He was 
immensely interested ; he asked all 
sorts of questions; and when I 
chaffed him about his being so igno- 
rant himself,he only looke foolish, 
and had not a word to say. Evi- 
dently Jem had not taken him into 
confidence. Talking dispassionate- 
ly of Jem, I should not say he takes 
many people into confidence.” 

“You did not hear who this 
man was ?” 

“Of course they said his name, 
but I did not catch it. Louisa 
does somtimes mumble so that no 
one can hear her, and they all 
seemed rather stupid and flustered. 
He was their brother’s friend, you 
see, not theirs; and to tell the 
truth, I don’t fancy they knew 
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much about him. If only that 
brother of -theirs had come in! 
Tiresome creature ; he would have 
been of some good. As it was, I 
could not get hold of any one of the 
girls to inquire, and I had to leave 
before any one else did ; however, 
I shall go down this afternoon, for 
I have left the library books behind 
me. <A piece of luck, isn’t it? 
Nébody can say I go to find out 
who my new friend is.” 

“Nor to meet him again?” 

“Oh, there is no hope of that ; 
he is off immediately—off for Lon- 
don by the first train this after- 
noon : he had only looked in for 
an hour, as he happened to be pass- 
ing through Clinkton on his way 
from somewhere or other. He had 
slept at the station hotel last night, 
so he must have come from a dis- 
tance ; then he had walked up to 
call on the Hales, and his train 
was to leave about now.” 

Later on in the day she rushed 
in with scarce a breath left. — 

“ Mary, Mary! what do you 
think? Oh, Mary! what will you 
say? He is a prince in disguise, 
an earl’s son, a will be the earl 
himself some day, for his brother 
is not married, and he is the heir. 
The Hales’s brother has told them 
all about him since I was there inthe 
morning, and they say he is such a 
friend of Jem’s, and that he is sure 
to be Jem’s best man at the wed- 
ding. He is the Honourable Ed- 
ward Lessingham. Think of me 
and the Honourable Edward Less- 
ingham !” 


ONE NOTICES TEDDY. 


*? Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them ; 
When sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out.”’ 


It was indeed our old friend 
Teddy, who, alone and unauthor- 
ised, but rising to the occasion 


—PHILIP VON ARTEVELDE. 


from sheer extremity of need and 
singleness of purpose, had thus ap- 
peared on the scene in those far- 
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away regions to see and hear for 
himself if such things as had been 
told him of JemChallonerweretrue. 

Who had told? Not the Apple- 
bys. After all that had been un- 
dergone and suffered and appre- 
hended from them, they had done 
nothing ; they had been harmless 
as infants. It was entirely through 
another channel,—but let us go 
back to twenty-four hours before 
the accidental meeting of Bertha 
Tufnell with the stranger in the 
Hales’s drawing-room. 

For three whole days had Ted- 
dy’s sulking fit continued, the mood 
having begun as we know on the 
morning following the moonlight 
skating on the ponds, having set 
in with severity during the after- 
noon walk, and having culminated 
after an entire evening had elapsed 
without an inquiry from any one 
as to where he had been, and what 
he had done after deserting his 
sister and Challoner at the Apple- 
bys’ gate. 

All had been preoccupied—even 
Challoner had let him alone after 
the first, when he had made an 
effort or two, failed, and desisted ; 
the truth being that with enough 
on his mind already—with Matil- 
da on the one hand to love but not 
to woo, and Mary Tufnell on the 
other to woo but not to love—it 
was more than he cared for to 
have the burden of Teddy’s ill- 
humour thrust upon his shoulders 
also ; Teddy he must leave to him- 
self. Moreover, he and Matilda 
understood each other tacitly on 
the subject. It was nothing to be 
disturbed about, Challoner assured 
the devoted sister—nothing which 
need discompose her ; a passing in- 
disposition. It would be better to 
take no notice—the mood would 
right itself. And with such com- 
forting assurances she was easily, 
only too easily, induced to fix all 
her attention on the lips that spoke 
them. 
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But thus neglected, bad went 
on to worse in poor Teddy’s breast, 
Always before, during such occa- 
sional freaks of dumb brutishness 
—for thus alone could they be 
classified—he had been tenderly 
watched and timidly approached ; 
and he had been perfectly aware 
that little as was the apparent 
notice taken of his goings and com. 
ings, all the house was eagerly 
awaiting the prodigal’s return to 
a better state of mind.’ Such a 
position he had thoroughly en. 
joyed, poor boy ; to attain it had 
been his last resource in _ his 
present pain and trouble; but 
what was he to do when this, his 
one weapon, failed to take effect ? 
How retaliate? How show his 
spirit? It was maddening, posi- 
tively maddening, to think that 
there was nothing to be done, 
Literally, down at that stupid old 
place—and all snowed-in too— 
there was not a single thing a 
young fellow could do to make a 
stir, and show he had some life in 
him. Overton took no notice of 
anything; Challoner merely smiled 
a smile that drove him wild if ever 
he started an idea or made a pro- 
position ; while Matilda was too 
deeply in his black books for any- 
thing she could say or do to be 
right. 

At length a notion struck him. 
He would give them a start and a 
fright somehow ; a start and a 
fright, if he could do no more. He 
would be up and off some fine 
morning before any one was stir- 
ring ; and it mattered not where 
he went, he would not reappear at 
the Hall until the people there had 
had a lesson. 

“Run up to town!” exclaimed 
Matilda, in undoubted discomfiture 
and most unflattering amazement, 
when she received the mesSage her 
brother had left,—it was to the 
effect that he had found he must 
run up to town for a few days on 
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business, and was not sure how 
long he might be kept there, and 
was not to be expected till he turn- 
ed up,—quite a lively, jaunty, inde- 
pendent young man-of-the-period’s 
message, in short, which sounded 
fair enough in Challoner’s ears, but 
which strangely disconcerted its 
recipient. “Gone to town! What 
does he mean? What in the world 
——?” and then she checked her- 
self, and looked, with trouble in 
her look, at Overton. Nothing 
like this had happened for many 
a year before between the three, 
and two out of the three knew only 
too well why it had happened now. 

“ Where ys suppose he is 

one?” said Matilda apart to her 
elder brother, as soon as she could 
find him alone; “where do you 
think he is gone ? I cannot imagine ; 
he has no one now,—we have man- 
aged to break with them all. I don’t 
believe he has a single address.” 

* All the better ; he will come 
home all the sooner. I don’t really 
think we need be alarmed,” re- 
plied he. “I suspect it is a mere 
piece of temper. It has been com- 
ing on for several days, but I 
thought it best to take no notice. 
I thought Challoner’s being here 
would keep him straight—I mean, 
would keep him from openly show- 
ing anything amiss. Yet I warned 
you, Matilda.” 

“I know—I know. But what 
could I do?” said Matilda, look- 
ing gloomily out. “It is so diffi- 
cult to manage sometimes, I ——” 

“'To be sure. I don’t blame you, 
my dear girl,” said Overton, kindly. 
“You have often a hard time of 
it, and no one knows as well as 
I do how brave you are, and how 
patient. Cheer up,” as her eyes 
filled beneath his sympathy— 
“ cheer Up ; don’t distress your- 
self ; don’t be anxious e 

—— “Tam; Icannot help it. I 
have such fears. Overton, if any- 
thing happens to him P 
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“Nothing will happen to him ; 
we shall have him back here all 
right and tight by to-morrow at 
latest ; by to-night most likely. 
You must—ahem—pay him a little 
attention when he comes; make 
much of him ; and leave Challoner 


to-———”” 


** But where will he go in town ?” 
She was not willing to talk of 
Challoner at the moment. “ Where 
will he go? And what will he 
do?” 

“Hang about till he gets the 
next train back.” 

And this was precisely what 
Teddy would have done, had not 
chance, for good or ill, put a sud- 
den recollection into his head. As 
Matilda said, he had now no associ- 
ates : they had weaned him from 
all his former comrades ; and that 
so effectually, that he had now 
neither the means nor the desire to 
reopen any old intimacies. He 
had not been good, and he had not 
been happy in his boyhood ; he 
had been both—under supervision 
—since ; and the poor fellow was 
dimly conscious that it was so— 
and to do him justice, the idea of 
actually of his own free-will re- 
turning to the mire from which he 
had been drawn, never entered his 
head. He merely wished to pre- 
tend that he had done so. 

But now, what should he do 
with himself? How pass the 
dreary day? As Matilda had 
divined, her poor simpleton was 
sadly at a loss, and all the gilt was 
taken off his gingerbread, all the 
glitter and dash faded away from 
his glorious apy I when he 
found himself in a London termin- 
us, with nothing to do, nowhere to 
go, and no one to speak to. 

Of a sudden he recollected Whe- 
well—Whewell whom he had dis- 
liked and despised ; but who, for 
want of a better, might serve his 
purpose in this emergency, who at 
least would receive him without 
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any troublesome questions or awk- 
ward suggestions, and with whom 
he could pass half an hour—half 
of one of the long, dreadful, appall- 
ing hours before him. 

With renewed spirits he jumped 
into a hansom, and gave the direc- 
tion—which had stuck by him 
for some reason or other—and 
which he now produced and de- 
scribed with a minuteness that 
was not to be cut short by any 
knowledge on the part of the 
driver. “Yoicks!” cried he to 
himself, “ Im going it !” 

Whewell was in, and it would 
have been hard to say whether he 
was more pleased to bestow a 
welcome or his guest to receive 
one. Probably in his whole life no 
such enthusiasm of greeting had 
ever been bestowed on poor Teddy 
before—it must be owned he was 

enerally looked upon in the light 
of Lady Matilda’s adjunct ; and the 
response such warmth evoked, and 
the change it wrought in the feel- 
ings he had formerly entertained 
towards the gay barrister, were 
such as might have been antici- 
pated under the circumstances. 

“Thought I'd look you up,” he 
began, cheerily. “Only here for 
the day. May I bring up my bag, 
as I am on my way somewhere 
else, and did not care to leave it at 
the station?——” (Whewell flew 
down-stairs himself, and with his 
own hand carried up the bag ere 
the speaker had proceeded farther.) 
* And so I am awfully glad to find 
you in,” continued Teddy, looking 
round him. 

“]T am sure you cannot be more 
happy than I. It is the greatest 
piece of luck, your catching me in, 
too. I am up to my ears; but 
never mind—tell me about your- 
selves. How are you all? How 
do you get on in this atrocious 
weather? Lady Matilda, is she 
well? Is she—ah—in town?” 

“Oh dear, no! She hates town 
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like poison ; women do,” said Ted. 
dy, who knew no better. “No; 
she is at home, and snowed- 
there. The most tremendous fall 
of snow we have had for years, 
Awfully hard lines, isn’tit? Just 
coming on the top of the frost, you 
know. Every one said we were to 
have weeks of frost, and the ice 
was splendid ; you never saw such 
ice——” 

“Ah! you are a skater, I 
suppose! I never have the time 
for anything of that sort—at least, 
of course, I could make time, sup- 
posing ” He paused. What 
he meant was, “supposing you 
were to invite me to skate at 
Overton Hall.” 

But his visitor, too full of his 
own affairs to heed either the state- 
ment or its amendment, proceeded 
volubly— 

“Oh, you should have been with 
us! We had the best fun out. 
We had telegraphed Challoner 
down, and he said he had never 
seen ice like it.” 

“You had Challoner down?” 
repeated his host in some surprise. 
«fy thought he was to have been 
married before now. Is that not 
come off yet?” 

“I said Challoner,” explained 
Teddy, with the idea that the 
name had not been caught. “ Chal- 
loner, you know,—the fellow who 
smashed his wrist when he was 
down with us for the pheasants. 
You were there too.” 

“Of course; yes. We went 
down together to the Hanwells, 
and then he had to lie up at your 
house ; but he is all right by this 
time, I suppose ?” : 

“Right? Oh yes, he’s right 
enough,” replied Teddy, with less 
warmth, as recent grievances be- 
gan to reassert their pre-eminence 
in his mind. “There never was 








anything much wrong with him, 
I should say,” continued he vin- 
dictively. 
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“ And what about his marriage, 
then?” inquired Whewell, care- 
lessly. The carelessness was not 
assumed—he really suspected no- 
thing. 

Teddy, however, looked round 
with an expression of guileless 
innocence which was by no means 
badly done, and which meant this: 
“If you think to catch me tripping, 
and get out of me anything about 
Challoner and Matilda, you’re in 
the wrong box, Mr Whewell. I 
ain’t going to peach, although they 
have been behaving shabbily to 
me.” All he said, however, was, 
“ His marriage?” in an interroga- 
tory tone that greatly pleased his 
own ear. 

“ Why, of course, his marriage. 
You had forgotten about it, eh? 
Oh, he will be a Benedick directly.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Come, you know what I mean ; 
tell me the last of it,” said Whe- 
well, still unsuspicious; “ you must 
have heard r 

“ But indeed I haven’t.” 

“ Not, really ?” 

“No,” replied Teddy, pursing 
up his lips ; “no—not a word.” 
( Well, now, Matilda can’t say I 

idn’t tell one good round one for 
her, at any rate,” thought he.) 

But Whewell’s black eyes grew 
suddenly round and bright. “ Did 
you not know he was engaged to 

kly. 





be married ?” said he, quic 

“ N—no ; can’t said I did. Ah 
—to whom, may I ask?” (“ Rather 
neatly put, I take it,” internally 
commented the complacent brother 
once more.) 

“To avery nice girl, I believe, 
a banker’s daughter, with a lot of 
money. Let me see, the affair 
must have been concluded shortly 
before that time he and I were 
with you. I heard all about it 


‘the other day, and fancied the mar- 


riage was to have come off by now. 
A young Hale, a Clinkton fellow 
who knows the family well, told 








me all about it. Trufit, or Tru- 
man, or some such name it was. 
Odd that you shouldn’t have 
known ; Hale spoke as if every- 
body knew.” 

ot a word in reply. 

“ And he was with you three 
weeks or more, wasn’t he? In 
fact until a very short time ago. 
And he never mentioned it, not 
to any of you!” 

Teddy shook his head: he could 
not speak. Poor fellow! the dip- 
lomatic smile and unconscious air 
had fallen away to nothing by 
this time, and now all that re- 
mained of it was a pair of starting 
eyeballs and a jaw that fell every 
moment lower. 

“T—ah—’pon my word, I don’t 
know what you are talking about,” 
at length he found voice to mur- 
mur. 

“Tt is news to you, I see. I 
must say it is rather strange that 
it should be so. You were so 
thick with Challoner, what on 
earth should possess him to kee 
this from you? What reason ha 
he for keeping it dark at all?” 
(“There is something up here,” 
said Whewell suddenly to himself; 
“T have hit the nail somehow. 
Friend Teddy looks quite aghast. 
Can it be that Challoner, that 
ae loutish fellow—but no, Lady 

atilda took no sort of notice of 
Challoner, she ignored him ; stop 
though, let me think,”—and with 
disagreeable clearness came back 
the last look he had had of the 
Overton drawing-room, and of a 
smile which had passed between 
the guondam invalid and his host- 
ess, a perfectly innocuous smile, 
but one all the same which had 
caused this departing guest, a 
twinge at the moment, though he 
had rid himself of the sensation 
afterwards.) “Challoner has been 
engaged to be married ever since 
September,” he stated, calmly en- 
ough, but his pulse beat a little 
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faster than usual as he marked the 
effect the words produced. 

“ Well / ” 

For the space of one full minute 
this was all. 

“ Well!” 

Whewell waited in silence. 

“Good heavens! I—I—do you 
know what he has been doing ? 
—do you know that he has been 
paying attention to my sister?” 

urst forth the young man at last. 
“Good heavens?” unable to be 
prudent,—* to my sister! To Ma- 
tilda! To—to ” 

“Pardon me, my dear fellow, 
think what you are saying ; there 
must be some mistake,” corrected 
his companion, in the soothing 
tone in which one speaks to a 
frantic child ; but Whewell’s own 
blood was now coursing quickly 
through his veins: “ don’t let your- 
self be carried away by—I mean, 
don’t run away on the wrong horse, 
you know. Lady Matilda would 
hardly thank you for bring her 
name into such a discussion ; it is 
quite impossible that there can be 
any cause for connecting her name 
with Challoner’s ;—that Challoner 
could have ever thought, ever given 
any—in short, you are labouring 
under a delusion ; you have taken 
hold of some false idea ei 

“False idea be hanged!” ex- 
claimed Teddy, passionately ; “I 
don’t know anything about ideas ; 
I never have ideas: this is the 
truth. I could tell you ” But 
here he suddenly drew the rein, 
and checked the revelation on his 
lips. “Of course it is nothing to 
her,” he said in an altered tone. 
“Of course Lady Matilda,” with a 
little air of state—“ Lady Matilda 
does not concern herself as to—to 
—but we have to take care of her 
—that’s to say—confound the fel- 
low! 24 











“T had no knowledge of this, 
of course,” said Whewell, busying 
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himself with some papers on the 
floor. ‘“ Indeed when I first heard 
of Challoner’s engagement, which 
I did immediately on leaving End- 
hill, I concluded that this was at 
the bottom of his—let me speak 
plainly—his indifference to the at- 
tractions of Overton, and his de- 
sire to get away from it as quickly 
as possible. You must remember 
that he was always pressing the 
doctor—your doctor, the one you 
got for him—to say how soon he 
could go, and as 

“Oh, he did not want to go atall.” 

“You forget, no doubt, your 
early experience in a later,” pro- 
ceeded the barrister, who with his 
natural acuteness divined the case 
exactly. “ When J saw Challoner 
he was fretting to the verge of 
rudeness at having to remain, 
and——” 

“ And he was with us for nearly 
a month afterwards.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Ay, indeed; he was: he— 
well?” 

“JT was not going to say any- 
thing.” 

“ Why did you not tell us about 
this before ?” 

“TI never thought of telling you; 
I supposed that, of course, you 
knew. I took it for granted—he 
was Hanwell’s friend: Hanwell 
seemed to know him well; and 
when I heard the news, I said to 
myself, What a duffer he must have 
thought me not to have congratu- 
lated him !” 

“He never told a soul,” said 
Teddy, breathing hard ; “ he never 
said a single word about it to any 
one. And here he has been down 
with us again—I say, whereabouts 
does this girl, this banker’s daugh- 
ter, live? At Clinkton?” 

“ At Clinkton? Yes. You know 
so much? Yes, of course; for his 
own people come from that neigh- 
bourhood, and his sister, Lady Fair- 
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leigh, made the match. Now I 


think of it—at Clinkton, of course ; 
” 





in Clinkton, most likel 

“Pont House, Archway Ter- 
race ?” cried Teddy, eagerly. 

“Ah, I can’t give you the ad- 
dress——” 

— And you don’t know the 
name ?” 

“Tt begins with a T, I feel sure. 
But, see here — you remember 
Hale? Deuced pleasant fellow, 
with a beard. He used to be a 
chum of yours, he told me. He 
lives at dtinkton, I can tell you 
where, for I have had some corre- 
spondence with him lately,—you 
go down, see him, and he will tell 
you everything.” 

“Go down? Go to Clinkton? 
I—I don’t know about that.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough—easy 
enough for a young fellow like 

ou, with nothing to do,” said 
Whewell, rummaging in his desk 
for the address. “It will be noth- 
ing but a pleasant trip. And you 
are not a slave like me, tied by the 
leg. Let me see, you could be at 
Clinkton this evening,—you are 
not due anywhere in _ particular 
to-night ?” 

“ N—no.” 

“ Well, you can get there easily ; 
Pll look out your train 

“Stop! I don’t know,” mur- 
mured poor Teddy, trembling all 
over; “Treally don’t know,” shift- 
ing one leg over the other, the very 
picture of bewilderment and irres- 
olution. 

“1f Challoner has been playin 
fast and loose with your sister,” 
said Whewell, suppressing a desire 
to seize his companion’s shoulder, 
and start him by main force on 
the distasteful expedition—“ if he 

has had the cursed impudence—— 
I—I never heard anything to 
equal it,” he broke off with a half- 
suppressed oath. 
“ Not that she cares, you under- 
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stand,” affirmed poor Matilda’s 
champion with feeble valour. “ Of 
course it is nothing to her Pe 

“ Oh, of course, of course—” 
“ But it is the cheek of the 











thing.” 

“Ay, it is the cheek of the 
thing. The presuming hypocriti- 
cal scoundrel,” cried ewell, but 
still ever on the watch to see how 
far he durst go, “to take in Lord 
Overton, and you, and—your sis- 
ter.” He choked a little, but 
cleared his throat and proceeded— 
“ And so cleverly as it was done, 
too. I had no idea—why, he took 
no notice of—of any one when I 
was there. I thought Pe 

“ Well, hang it all ! I don’t know 
what you call ‘ taking no notice’ ; 
he has never done anything but 
‘take notice’ to my mind,” re- 
joined the innocent brother. “It 
is Matilda with him all day long ; 
he hangs about her from morning 
till night, and she ”—again recol- 
lecting—“she can’t well shake 
him off, you know ; it is not easy 
to shake off a fellow of that sort.” 

“ And he is down there now ?” 

“ Down there now. I left him 
there.” 

“ And he came to you—did he 
come from Clinkton ? ” 

“ Came straight from Clinkton.” 

“ Now look here,” said Whewell, 
laying a hand—a strong insistent 
hand—upon the young = man’s 
shoulder—“ look here. You will 
take this afternoon train to Clink- 
ton ; I will look it out for you; I 
have a railway-guide here. You 
can sleep at the Station Hotel, and 
call on the Hales first thing to- 
morrow. Hale will be delighted 
to see you. Make out you were 
passing and looked in, and get out 
of him all about the engagement. 
It may be off. If it is off, find 
out when. Mind you find out 





when ; for it certainly was not off 
when Challoner went first to Over- 
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ton. I should say, judging from 
appearances, that it is still on—on 
at this moment, and——” 

“ And what am I to say at 
home?” 

“Are they expecting you at 
home ?” 

“Of course—that is to say, I 
must send word somehow.” 

“Send a telegram. Here,” said 
the prompt barrister—“fere is a 
form ; write there,” pointing with 
his finger. ‘“ No need to mention 
where you are going, but say you 
are off tosee afriend. You can 
get’ back either by to-morrow night 
or Thursday morning,—probably 
Thursday morning. If Hale is 
not at home when you first call, 

o again ; don’t leave without see- 
ing him, if you mean to do any 
good. I suppose you really wish 
to find out the truth?” 

* Yes,” said Teddy, firmly, “I 
do.” 
“ And you are game to go?” 

“ Ye—es,” less assured. “ Yes ; 

ame to go.” 

“ All right ; Pll see you off my- 
self. Give you some lunch first, 
and then start you. Of course 
you will be careful to let out no- 
thing, while you learn everything. 


You can trust yourself to that? 
Very well. There; that’s Hale’s 
address for you. You have your 
pocket-book? That’s the place; 


put it in there; you're safe to 


catch him somehow, or at any rate 
some of them. He has sisters ; go 
in to see them, if he is out ; it does 
not matter whom you see or speak 
to, only find out the truth from 
some one. You'll do that?” 

Teddy nodded. “Tl do that,” 
he said, with a frown, which was 
on the whole the most satisfac- 
tory omen of success he had yet 
shown. 

(“Not quite such a fool as he 
looks,” reflected Whewell. “I 
should say he’ll do the job now, 
and perhaps as well as a better 
man would.”) “ Well, you under- 
stand all you have to do, then,” he 
said a “and—ah—I shall see 
you on Thursday. I shall run 
down to Hanwell’s for the night. 
I can easily offer myself for the 
night, and will meet you there.” 

“What,” said Teddy, stupidly, 
“ what are you coming for ?’ 

“T should like to hear the end 
of this, as a matter of curiosity— 
purely as a matter of curiosity,” 
replied Whewell, smiling. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— ASHES, 


“* Ah, dream too bright to last ! 
Ah, starry hope that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! ” 


On first breaking loose from the 
loathed bonds at Clinkton, and 
returning to feed upon the fair 
and forbidden fruit at Overton, 
Challoner had experienced a vehe- 
ment and reckless sense of relief : 
a sort of devilry of joy had pos- 
sessed him which had hidden de- 
fiance to every consideration but 
that of present bliss, and by this 
every nobler feeling of shame or 


—E. A. Pog. 


ain had been for the time stifled. 
But scarce had he eaten of the 
fruit than the flavour of the ashes 
began to be felt. It was sweet 
in the mouth but bitter to the 
stomach ; and every enchanting 
moment had had to be paid for 
by hours of subsequent torture. 

A soft word, a tender blush, on 
the part of Matilda, would make 
his heart beat and his eye kindle; 
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and afterwards, in the solemn con- 
science-speaking hours of the night, 
he would recall it with pangs un- 
utterable. Once she asked him to 
render her a trifling service—it 
was but a little thing, he was sure 
to like to do it—and she saw, she 
was sure she saw, his \ nether 
lip tremble as he turned away from 
her thanks. How could she but 

ity, with that pity which is love 
itself, not akin to it only? His 
slightest wish became law to her. 

He could not ask a thing she would 
not do. Oh, how long, how long 
could this go on. 

One night—it was on the Wed- 
nesday following Teddy’s abrupt 
departure—Challoner was more 
than usually restless and wakeful. 
He was up, and pacing his room 
during the short hours. The idea 
of bed was hateful, that of sleep 
impossible. He must be thinking, 
planning, boping, wondering, fight- 
ing down his misery and per- 
plexity, battling with the mesh 
which he had himself spun, and 
which was ever weaving closer and 
tighter around him. 

He had even been more than 
usually tender and lover-like to- 
wards Matilda that day. He had 
allowed himself to try yet further 
and further how far her exquisite 
compliance and sweet submission 
would go; he had courted every 
coy glance and sign, and wooed 
the very fall of her eyelids and 
blushes on her cheek, testing to its 
utmost the power which was so 
valueless, and which none but a 
madman would have dared to tam- 
per with. 

_By every sign that love could 
discover, he had but to ask and 
this beautiful woman, who was 
all that heart of man could desire, 
and beyond what hope of man 
could ever have pictured, was his 
own. Never had monarch had so 
fair a kingdom set before him. 
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Never had one been more abso- 
lutely prevented entering into its 
possession. 

Now, easy as it is to condemn 


the criminal weakness which had 
led the infatuated lover into this 
strait, which of us, when once in, 
would have been able to say for 
certain in what manner,or by what 
means, he could fairly get out of 
it? To such a pass had Challoner 
come, that to deal honestly with 
either of ‘the two women he had 
been duping was to cover both 
with dishonour. And what could 
he do? Could he at this hour, 
without cause or provocation, sud- 
denly trumpet aloud the truth, 
the whole naked dreadful truth ? 
Could he suddenly stand forth and 
say, “Iam a traitor,” and there 
let the matter rest ? Supposing 
the announcement made, it would 
be awkward with nothing to fol- 
low. Was he to suggest marriage 
or renunciation ? as he to ask 
Mary Tufnell to take him, or to 
leave him ? With Matilda,of course, 
all would be over for ever—of 
course, of course, she would not 
pardon him, certainly not. She 
would have nothing more to say 
to him! Undoubtedly, nothing 
more. They would never meet 
again? Never. 

All the time he knew he was 
hoping and hoping. It would be 
bad enough, whichever way it 
ended, once the truth were out, 
but—he could bear a good deal. 
He would have to stand a curse or 
two—he could do that. He would 
have to keep out of Clinkton in 
future—he could put up with that. 
He would have to learn to forget 

oor Mary’s name and the wron 

he had done her, and the cruelty 
he had inflicted upon her,—that 
would be more difficult, but he 
would try, yes, he would try ever 
so much, if only Matilda—and this 
was the end and goal of every in- 
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ward contest,—“ if only Matilda” — 
if only he could rely upon Matilda; 
but—he could not. 

The sweat stood upon his throb- 
bing brow as he leaned it on his 
hands, and saw in his mind’s eye 
the day of doom approach. Self- 
pity was so strong within him that 
the water in his eyes forced itself 
from benéath their burning lids, 
and wetted the cheek on either 
side, and again his coarse lip shook 
and his chest heaved. Turn where 
he would, no light appeared any- 
where in the labyrinth of his 
thoughts ; round and round he 
wandered, lost, among them—up 
and down he trod the same stony 
track which led to nowhere. 

He had that day received a note 
from Lady Fairleigh announcing 
her return to England,and begging 
his attendance on her at her hotel 
in London on the following day. 
She wished to see him, to hear 
about his marriage, to know what 
he would choose as her wedding- 
gift, with more of the kind—to 
his mind the writing was like that 
of the recording angel. Yet he 
had, as we have said, tempted him- 
self more than ever with Matilda 
that day. It had seemed as if he 
could hardly bear to let her out of 
his sight ; his eye had followed her 
every action and movement, and 
he had taken note of every little 
thing she did and said, as a man 
may take a farewell of earth and 
sky ere he leaves this world for 
ever. Many'a time thereafter he 
heard in the whistle of the wind 
on a cheerless eve the trifling sen- 
tences she let fall; many a time 
he saw her stand before him as she 
stood that day, and wondered that 
he had not then and there perjured 
himself for the one privilege of a 
kiss. He knew now in the grim 
night that he had been listening as 
one who might never hear again, 
seeing as one who saw for the last 
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time—and it was this conviction 
that started the tear, the one tear 
which no other emotion had in. 
duced. 

That the end must come sooner 
or later, he had, indeed, all alon 
known ; but with Lady Fairleigh’s 
letter it seemed as though it were 
already there—as though a Nem. 
esis no longer behind, were upon 
him. 

At length he slept where he sat, 
leaning across the table, his head 
resting upon his arms. He slept, 
and woke almost immediately,shiv- 
ering and affrighted. Good heay- 
ens! what had he dreamed? Ma- 
tilda ! could it have been Matilda? 
Yes, it was even she, she who had 
entered by that dim doorway over 
yonder, and who had seized upon 
him and would have strangled him 
with her cobweb handkerchief, 
holding his throat in the grasp he 
had once felt upon his arm,—and 
as he struggled for his life, im- 
ploring and beseeching, Mary Tuf- 
nell—the other one—the girl who 
called him hers, and whom—shame 
upon him! he had gone through 
the farce of embracing as becames 
betrothed husband, with whom he 
had performed his part, and hated 
himself and it alike—it was she 
who now flew to his rescue. Yet, 
oh, terrible ! it was Mary he turned 
from—it was Matilda he turned 
to. It was the hand that was 
killing he sought to kiss, it was 
the deaf ear into which he poured 
affection, it was the unmoved face 
he gazed upon. She heard not, 
pitied not ;—with a moan the 
sleeper shuddered himself awake, 
and the vision fled. Only a few 
minutes had elapsed. ; 

Again he slept, and again 
dreamed of Matilda. Matilda was 
his wife—his beloved, adored wife; 
and yet between him and her, the 
object of his fondest passion, there 
was ever and invisible, intangible 
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insurmountable _ barrier, — some- 
thing ever kept them apart ; he 
never felt her hand about his neck, 
her breath upon his brow. He 
would speak to her, and she would 
not answer—approach her, and she 
faded away. Struggling against the 
grisly prison-bars, he woke again. 
Another ten minutes had barely 
gone by. 

But this was the last of such 
awakenings. Out of sheer exhaust- 
ion Challoner at length laid his 
head on his pillow and slept pro- 
foundly—so ‘profoundly, indeed, as 
to be with difficulty aroused long 
after ten o’clock by the informa- 
tion that Lord Overton and Lady 
Matilda had been at breakfast 
some time. 

“You are going to town, eh?” 
said the former, when the delin- 
quent at length appeared ; “you 
are going to town? Best thing 

ou can do. See what a thaw! 

hat a state the roads will be in! 
there will not be an inch fit to 
tread on. The country is wretched 
in a thaw like this.” 

Challoner explained that it was 
not the thaw but Lady Fairleigh’s 
summons which took him to 
London. 

“You will come back, of course ?” 
said Overton, easily. 

Now was the time; now, when 
brother and sister were alike lis- 
tening, when both would under- 
stand what an apology and an 
evasion must portend, and when 
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—but the mentor’s voice was 
roughly checked. Bah! he would 
not show the white feather yet ; 
fate had been too kind in the 
matter after all, for him to play 
the chicken-hearted coward while 
yet he held a card in his hand. 
Come back? Certainly he would 
come back, and accordingly, 

“ By four o’clock. Yes, thanks,” 
he said. 

All the throes of the night had 
been gone through in vain. 

‘Have you only to see your 
sister?” 

“ That’s all.” 

“ Where do you meet her?” 

“ Grosvenor Hotel. She is there 
now. I shall have an hour with 
her.” 

“ And that will be enough ?” 

“ Quite enough,” said Challoner, 
with miserable irony. 

It was necessary that he should 
go—absolutely necessary that his 
superior, managing, ferreting, elder 
sister should have no notion that 
there were any dust-corners in his 
life which she could not poke her 
nose into; but an hour of her 
“Have you done this?” and 
“How about that?” of her sharp 
sifting queries and straight eyes, 
—would be, he considered, quite 
enough. 

He walked to the station, and 
as he went, more than once he 
cast a glance behind. For once 
presentiment was right. The last 
day had come. 
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THE CHINESE ARMY. 


Tae army of an empire which 
counts 300,000,000 inhabitants, 
and which further numbers among 
its subjects the descendants of 
those hardy Tartar marauders who 
swept over the whole of Asia, and 
drew rein only when they reached 
the walls of Breslau, must always 
be a subject of interest to the rest 
af the world. More especially 
must this be the case just now 
when China is setting, or is pre- 
tending to set, her forces in array 
in defence of her territory in- 
vaded by French soldiers. What 
the probable issue of such a con- 
flict would be is a point which 
has been much discussed, and has 
elicited widely divergent views. 
The numerical superiority enjoyed 
by the Chinese, and the reforms 
which have been of late intro- 
duced into their army, lead many 
to think that victory would rest 
with the larger battalions ; while 
the ease with which in past years 
Chinese troops have been driven 
from the field by European armies, 
and the general want of martial 
ardour which distinguishes them, 
encourage others to maintain that 
the French might, if they were 
so minded, march again without 
much difficulty to the gates of 
Peking. That the Chinese have 
the fullest confidence in their own 
power and prowess goes without 
saying. “The few cannot contend 
with the many,” said Mencius ; and 
to this every man in China, from 
the Son of Heaven to the meanest 
coolie, says “ Amen.” 

Like almost everything Chinese, 
the army displays, in popular esti- 
mation and official phraseology, 
“aq more swelling port” than its 
real condition justifies. It has, no 
doubt, in past time achieved not- 


able successes against foes of in. 
ferior culture ; and within the last 
few years it has brought to a tri- 
umphant issue a campaign against 
the Mohammedan rebels in [ij 
and Kashgar, and has successfull 
stamped out a formidable rebellion 
in south-western China, But these 
expeditions were, after all, in a 
European sense, only mimicries of 
war; and.in order-to test what 
chance a Chinese army would have 
against a European foe, we must 
see of what it is composed. 
Under the present régime the 
Chinese army is divided into two 
distinct forces, which differ as 
widely as the troops who stormed 
Tel-el-Kebir do from the men 
who fought at Agincourt. The 
one is that which is constituted 
and trained in the _ orthodox 
Chinese manner, and the other is 
formed of the regiments which, 
since the war of 1860, have been 
drilled and armed on the European 
model. In estimating the forces 
at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government, it is necessary to 
consider both these organisations, 
more especially as, though they 
differ, they are so far related that 


the men of the modern corps are 


recruited from the ranks of the 
older brigades. 

The existing military system is, 
it should be remembered, that 
which was introduced into China 


by the reigning dynasty, and 8 | 


based upon the organisation which 
prevailed in Manchuria at the time 
when the founder of tHe present 
empire (1644) led his Manchurian 
troops to Peking and wrested the 
throne from the grasp of the 
Chinese sovereign who then 0 
cupied it. Like the legions whieb 
fought under Jenghiz Khan, the 
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Manchurian army first took shape to be closed; nor to any but the 
in the hunting-field. On stated oc- soldiers of the conquest alone were 
casions it was the habit of the king the duties of snadding the capital 
to go forth to hunt accompanied by and protecting the person of the 
bands of beaters, who, for manceuv- emperor to be confided. 
ring purposes, were arranged under The object of establishing these 
four banners, coloured any privileged corps was doubtless to 
ellow, white, red, and blue. Fol- secure to the sovereign a band of 
ales a course which appears to faithful janizaries, «4 should be 
be natural on the northern prairies, attached by interest to his service; 
these beaters gradually learned to but Shun-che appears to have 
combine the duties of a standing forgotten that in the ordinary 
army with those of huntsmen,and course of events the potential 
with perfect indifference followed boundlessness implied by his en- 
their leaders either into the coverts listment of all the descendants of 
or battle-fields, ranged in the same the original Bannermen would, 
order and under the same banners. after the lapse of a few gener- 
By degrees, as they became less of ations, become so widespreading 
hunters and more of soldiers, their that the line of demarcation be- 
numbers increased considerably, tween them and the Chinese peo- 
and it was therefore found neces- ple must become nearly if not 
sary to double the number of thegentirely obliterated. Already mat- 
banners. This was done by dividers are approaching this pass. 
ing each banner into the plain and At the present day, speaking gen- 
bordered colour, in the following erally, the whole population of 
order: (1) bordered yellow, (2) Peking is composed of Banner 
~n yellow, (3) plain white, (4) families; and in the cities of the 
ordered white, (5) plain red, (6) empire where Banner troops are 
bordered red, (7) plain blue, and garrisoned, their rank and file have 
(8) bordered blue. Such was the become almost entirely merged in 
constitution of the army when, in the townspeople. The tax imposed 
1644, it marched from the Man- on the national treasury by the 
churian steppes into China. In necessary support of this unwieldy 
proportion, however, as success and inefficient force is a very 
smiled on the invaders, Mongolian heavy one. Pay to the amount of 
and Chinese sympathisers flocked 300,000 taels, equalling £100,000, 
to their standards, and to these is distributed monthly among the 
allies the ranks of the Banners Peking troops alone, besides the 
were graciously opened, a complete allowance of grain which is dealt 
division of Mongols and Chinese out to each household. In return 
being attached to each Banner. for this remuneration every man 
The subsequent victories which led is, in theory, bound to attend 
up to the seizure of the throne archery drill on a certain number 
were won em 5 by these com- of days in each month, and is liable 
posite corps ; and as a signal re- to be called upon at Pee e 
ward for the services thus ren- to go on active service. I’o ensure 
dered, it was decreed that to these the enforcement of these condi- 
men, and to one and all of their tions, a careful census is kept of 
male descendants for ever, should the entire Banner population 
belong the inalienable privilege of throughout the empire ; and par- 
constituting the Imperial Banner ents are compelled, under fear of 
force. To all others its ranks were pains and penalties, to register 
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their male children as soon as they 
reach the age of four years. 

The returns thus procured show 
that in Peking there are upwards 
of ahundred thousand Bannermen, 
who are divided into 1151 tsoling 
or companies of from eighty to 
ninety men apiece. In addition 
to this main body, and recruited 
from it, are five principal brigades, 
of which the Imperial guard is 
the creme de la creme. anchus 
and Mongols are alone eligible for 
this favoured corps, and are chosen 
in proportion of four men from 
each tsoling of these nationalities. 
Their special duties are to protect 
the apartments and person of the 
sovereign, and to guard the twenty- 
four gates of the “ forbidden city ” 
in which the palace stands. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows, an 
only when called. upon to esco 
the emperor to his summer palace 
at Yuen-ming-yuen do a certain 
number of them carry trident- 
halberds and swords or daggers. 

The “vanguard division” is 
composed in precisely the same 
way as the Imperial Guard, and 
— the advantage of having 
half its men armed with match- 
locks. It furnishes part of the 
guard at the gates of the “for- 
bidden city” ; and at the triennial 
review of the entire Banner force, 
its privilege is to hold the fore- 
most place of honour. The “flank 
division” is manned by Manchus 
and Mongols taken in proportion 
of thirty-four men from each ¢so- 
ling. With these troops also bows 
and arrows are the favourite wea- 
pons, though a small proportion of 
the men carry matchlocks. Six 
times a month they practice arch- 
ery on foot ; and every spring and 
summer, dressed in armour, they 
g° through the same exercises on 

orseback. This division furnishes 


a guard of two men at each gate 
of the “forbidden city,”whose duty 
it is to sit holding a red bar across 
the gateway, and who rise only to 
princes of the blood. It also sup- 
plies the night patrols within the 
“ forbidden city,” who allow no one 
either to enter or leave the pre- 
cincts unless he be the bearer of 
half a broken token which when 
fitted with the corresponding por- 
tion in possession of the officer on 
duty, matches it exactly. The 
“light division,” as its name indi. 
cates, is especially intended for 
services requiring strength and 
activity. The men are drilled 


‘*six times a month with the scaling- 
ladder, when they also fire three 
volleys with the matcblock; six 


of horsemanship, one rider leaping 
on the back of another’s horse, met 
at a gallop, while the rider of the 
latter similarly exchanges his seat 
at the same moment. Whilst 
mounted, they likewise fire three 
rounds with the matchlock, shoot 
three flights of arrows, and attack 
and defend with the sword and iron 
whip or flail. They have, be- 
sides, six trials monthly in horse and 
foot archery; and twice a-year, for 
twelve days at a time, practise at a 
mark with the matchlock: each 
marksman takes five shots each day, 
and is rewarded or punished accord- 
ing as his varied success places him 
in one of the three classes of pro- 
ficiency.” ! 


‘@ they wrestle and perform feats 


This is the kind of military 
exercise which particularly de- 
lights the Chinese mind. Such 
exhibitions of agility as somer- 
saults and leaps are, to their think- 
ing, inexpressibly terrifying to the 
enemy, and when accompanied by 
shouts and cries, cannot fail, they 
consider, to spread dismay in the 
opposing ranks. The “shout of 
battle ” has, through all time, been 








1 The Army of the Chinese Empire. By Sir Thomas Wade. 
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recognised as a power in the fight ; 
but the “buxom valour” whose 
“grace is only in the heels,” ;which 
is displayed by Chinese soldiers, 
can only inspire contempt among 
any troops but such as are even on 
a lower level of inefficiency than 
Chinese warriors. As Corporal 
Trim says, “one good thrust with 
the bayonet is worth them all.” 
The fifth great division is that 
ef “artillery and musketeers,” 
which is divided into two brigades, 
one of which is quartered within 
and the other without the city. 
Though nominally devoted to the 
use of firearms, they, like the rest 
of their comrades, depend more 
especially on the weapons of their 
forefathers, — bows and arrows. 
Their artillery practice is the mer- 
est farce. The targets stand at a 
few hundred yards only from the 
guns, which, though bearing high- 
sounding names, such as “ a divine 
majesty not to be contended 
against,” scarcely do more than 
dribble out the shot, which not 
unfrequently fail to reach the 
mark, though fired at a short 
peg range. In the attack 
y our fleet on the Bogue forts 
in 1834, the inefficiency of the 
Chinese artillery was conspicu- 
ously shown. The gunners pep- 
pered away at our ships, at 
close quarters, without produc- 
ing any serious effect. Most 
of the shots fell short or wide, 
and those which went with truer 
aim for the most part either re- 
bounded from the wooden sides 
of the ships or glanced off them. 
The Chinese have never under- 
stood the art of gunnery; and 
though they have known the use 
of gunpowder for three centuries, 
they have never (until quite lately) 
succeeded in manufacturing it with 
any degree of skill, nor even in 
turning the wretched compound 
they called by that name to 
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the best advantage. Indeed the 
difference between it and Euro- 
pean gunpowder is scarcely less 
than that between their old ballis- 
te (paou) and their modern can- 
non, which bear the same designa- 
tion. It was this community of 
name which gave rise to the mis- 
taken belief that the Chinese in- 
vented gunpowder before it was 
known in Europe. Frequent men- 
tion is made in history of the early 
use of paou (ballistee) in the con- 
duct of sieges, and it was care- 
lessly inferred that these were the 
same weapons as the paou (can- 
non) of the present day. The 
originator of the mistake may, 
however, console himself with the 
knowledge that as far as the offen- 
sive power of the two kinds of 
ordnance is concerned his error 
was immaterial, since the one was 
robably as effective as—indeed 
it could scarcely be less effective 
than—the other. 

But besides these five grand 
divisions, there are a number of 
different corps to whom are attach- 
ing duties of a more or less mili- 
tary character—such, for instance, 
as buckler-men, whip-bearers, fal- 
coners, camp-followers, and “orbo.” 
These last carry a kind of cheval- 
de-frise, called by the Chinese 
“stag-horns,” with which they 
enclose the camp of the force to 
which they are attached. The 
“ stag-horns ” are made of bamboo 
a0: which are so thrust through 

orizontally placed beams of wood 
as to form support to the beams, 
while at the same time they 
present a cheval-de-frise to the 
enemy. 

As has already been indicated, 
the head-quarters of the Eight 
Banners are at Peking ; but, both 
for strategic purposes and fiscal 
convenience, large divisions are 
stationed at different points in 
the metropolitan province. Alto- 
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gether, forty-one out of the total 
number of fifty-two divisions are 
quartered in the capital and the 
surrounding districts, the remain- 
der being stationed in Manchuria, 
Turkestan, and in eleven of the 
outlying provinces of China pro- 
per. Not unnaturally, in a coun- 
try where the provincial admin- 
istration is notoriously corrupt, 
the efficiency of these local corps 
is in inverse ratio to their dis- 
tance from the capital. For the 
most part, the men belonging to 
them have lost all semblance of 
the martial bearing which it, is 
charitable to suppose they once 
possessed, and which is still to 
some extent maintained in the 
metropolitan regiments ; and the 
only — which distinguish 
them from the civil populations 
are an unusual aversion to all 
kinds of work and a more than 
common addiction to the pleasant 
vices. As a matter of fact, the 
privileges belonging to the Banner- 
man have been to him only as 
gifts from Pandora’s box. From 
blessings they have been turned 
into curses, and to their enervat- 
ing influences must mainly be at- 
tributed the general inefficiency of 
the troops. It is impossible to 
imagine a greater contrast than 
that between the hardy warriors 
who placed Shun-che on his throne 
and their effete representatives who 
now serve Kwang-si. If a strik- 
ing instance were wanted of the 
enervating effect of conferring in- 
alienable state grants and privi- 
leges on a whole class, the condi- 
tion of these degenerate soldiers 
would supply every requirement. 
Possessed of pay and allowances 
which are just sufficient to eke out 
a meagre existence, they find them- 
selves raised above the positive 
obligation to work, and being thus 
free to choose between idleness 
with poverty, and work with a 
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competence, they have in ninety. 
nine cases out of a hundred deli 
erately chosen the former com- 
bination. The same evil spirit of 
idleness nullifies the effects of other 
sae placed to their account, 
ith the intention of encouragin 
them to enter official life, the 
are exempted by charter from the 
necessity of competing for the 
lowest literary degree, the pos- 
session of which is necessary to 
all others as a qualification for the 
first step in the mandarinate. But 
although the path to preferment 
is thus made smooth before them, 
the returns show that only ten per 
cent of the mandarinate are drawn 
from their ranks, the remainder be- 
ing made up of civilian Chinamen. 
Fortunately for the stability of 
the Chinese Government, it has 
another force to depend upon be- 
sides these unprofitable vezillarii, 
—namely, the Army of the Green 
Standard, or, in other words, the 
Chinese provincial troops. This 
force, which numbers in all about. 
1,000,000 men, is made up of both 
soldiers and sailors ; and though it 
must be confessed that the soldiers. 
are quite as unmilitary as the Ban- 
nermen, they yet serve useful pur- 
— as sedentary garrisons and 
ocal constabulary. Their special 
function is to keep in check the 
dangerous classes ; and this their 
organisation, slight and imperfect 
as it is, enables them to do, at the 
same time that their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the haunts and 
habits of their charges, from whose 
ranks they are not unfrequently 
recruited, serves to facilitate the 
detection of crime. The men of 
this force in each province are 
laced under the orders of the 
iceroy, Governor, and ‘Tatar 
General, in such proportions as to 
equalise the power in the hands 
of those officials; and on rare 
emergencies they are called upon 
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to take the field against the bor- 
der tribes and the aborigines of 
the central provinces. But, with 
these exceptions, 


‘they seem to be devoted to the duty 
of detecting or preventing robbery, 
contrabandism, and other crimes; of 
escorting stores, bullion to the mint, 
or criminals from one jurisdiction to 
another. The collection of the revenue 
and the postal establishment are also 
beholden to them; and the high offi- 
cers charged with the supervision of 
the river embankments in the east 
and centre of China, and the trans- 
mission of grain from the centre and 
south to the capital, have, besides 
larger bodies of workmen and other 
civil employees, a certain force of 
Green Standard soldiers at their dis- 
posal,” 


In the ‘abigene of Kwantung 
(Canton) there are said to be in 
ordinary times about 70,000 of 
these troops. Having few mili- 
tary duties to perform, their arms, 
which consist of swords, spears, 
matchlocks, and bows and ar- 
rows, are allowed to hang rusting 
on the barrack-walls, except on the 
days when custom requires the men 
to muster on the parade-ground. 
These periodical reviews are the 
only occasions on which they ap- 
pear as a combined force. When 


active operations in the field become ° 


necessary they remain impassive, 
and are content to see the provin- 
cial militia, or “ Braves,” as these 
troops are commonly called, assume 
in their stead the pride and pan- 
oply of war. The Braves are in 
China pretty much what the Bashi- 
Bazouks are in Turkey. They are 
only enlisted on emergencies, and 
are disbanded again as soon as the 
occasions for their enrolment have 
disappeared. From this short and 
intermittent term of service it fol- 
lows that their knowledge of drill 


and of the use of arms can only be 
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most elementary ; and if it were 
not that when in the field they are 
generally associated with Banner 
troops, they would be little better 
than amob. Even at their best 
they are more like Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment than the soldiers of a 
great empire, and are hardly more 
dreaded by the enemy than by the 
people of the towns and villages 
through which they pass. But 
ragged, undrilled, and disreputable 
as they undoubtedly are, they were 
sufficient for the protection of the 
empire as long as the only foes they 
had to face were barbarous border 
tribes and local banditti. The 
appearance of European troops on 
Chinese soil put an entirely differ- 
ent complexion on affairs; but 
still it was only after sustaining 
repeated defeats that the least sus- 
picion of the inefficiency of this 
and other branches of the military 
service first began to dawn upon 
the Chinese official mind. 

But even then it was only by 
slow and small degrees that the 
most enlightened Chinamen could 
be brought to acknowledge that 
their military system was inferior 
to that of the “W estern barbarians.” 
China has been for so many cen- 
turies “ cock-of-the-walk ” in East- 
ern Asia, that she has become 
thoroughly imbued with a belief 
in her superiority over the rest of 
the world, and it required several 
severe shocks and several unmis- 
takable overthrows before she could 
bring herself to admit that she had 
anything to learn from other people. 
“T have heard,” said Mencius, “ of 
men using the doctrines of the 
great oe to change barbarians, 
but I have never yet heard of any 
being changed by barbarians. I 
have heard of birds leaving dark 
valleys to remove to lofty trees, 
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but I have not heard of their de- 
scending from lofty trees to enter 
into dark valleys.” Good easy 
man! it never occurred to him 
that there might be other trees 
even loftier than those he knew of ; 
nor since his day have his fellow- 
countrymen become one atom more 
enlightened on the position of China 
with respect to other countries. 

In tarning to the navy, we reach 
even a lower depth of inefficiency 
than in either the Banner or the 
 aabionne forces. It has not often 

appened that the troops have 
been compelled to acknowledge 
themselves incapable of dealing 
with rebels and banditti on shore, 
but the records of the navy are 
full of instances in which pirates 
have so triumphantly defeated and 
defied the imperial fleet, that the 
Government has been compelled to 
buy over the chiefs by offers of 
official employment. On _ paper, 
however, the list of war-vessels 
makes a fine show; and unless 
more was known of their capabilities 
than meets the eye, it might well 
be assumed that the coasts would 
be safe from all ill under the pro- 
tection of the 2192 vessels which 
are supposed to patrol the seas. 
It was in this branch of the service 
that the superiority of foreigners 
was first recognised. Of our troops 
the Chinese had little experience 
before the war of 1860, but they 
had before that had abundant op- 
portunities of testing the strength 
of our ships and the destructive 
force of their guns. City walls 
which had nothing to fear from 
such artillery as any Chinese force 
could bring against them, fell as 
flat as the walls of Jericho before 
the broadsides of our frigates; and 
forts which to the native eye ap- 
peared capable of resisting any 
cannonade, crumbled to pieces 
at the first discharge of our 
cannon. Having learned wisdom 


by such discomfitures, the Canton 
authorities more than once begged 
the help of our ships to destroy 
piratical fleets which had, out. 
rown the strength of his Imperial 
ajesty’s navy. Publicly to ac. 
knowledge to the full the obliga. 
tions thus incurred was plainly 
repugnant to the Chinese mind; 
and it is curious to observe in the 
reports of these engagements pre- 
sented to the Throne, the excuses 
given by the mandarins for the 
part played by the barbarian vessels 
in the successes gained. se 
The complete overthrow of the 
Imperial land forces in the cam. 
paign of 1860, and the threatening 
aspect of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
brought the question of military 
reform within the range of prac- 
tical politics ; and at the request of 
Prince Kung, English officers were 
allowed to give instruction in in- 
fantry and artillery drill to Chinese 
regiments stationed at Tientsin and 
Shanghai. Meanwhile a force, 
which had earned for itself the 
name of the Ever-Victorious Army, 
had been organised by an Ameri- 
can named Ward to act against 
the Tai-pings; and though these 
levies scarcely deserved the title 
of drilled soldiers, they yet showed 
to advantage, both as regards dis- 
cipline and arms, by the side of 
Chinese troops, and proved their 
superiority over the rebels on 
many a hard-fought field. The 
logic of these facts was fully re- 
cognised by Li Hung-chang, then 
Governor of Chekiang, who, taking 
advantage of the presence of Brit- 
ish regiments at Shanghai, enlisted 
the services of several officers to 
assist in the establishment of pow- 
der-mills and armouries at that 
place, and in drilling the Chinese 
troops on the English model. 


As is well known, Gordon suc-’ 


ceeded to the command of the 
Ever-Victorious Army after the 
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death of Ward and dismissal of 
Burgevines in 1862, and in a re- 
markably short space of time his 
boundless energy and immense 
force of character effected a marked 
improvement in the training and 
martial qualities of the men. In 
point of numbers the force never 
at any time exceeded 5000 rank 
and file, who, with the exception 
of one regiment, which was sup- 
plied with Prussian rifles, and 300 
possessors of Enfields, were armed 
with nothing better than smooth- 
bore muskets. The weapons of the 
artillery were not much more for- 
midable than those of the infantry. 
They consisted of two 8-inch 
howitzers, four 32-pounder guns, 
three 24-pounder howitzers, twelve 
12-pounder howitzers, ten Ameri- 
can 12-pounder howitzers, eight 
44-inch howitzers, fourteen mor- 
tars, and six rocket-tubes. With 
this small force thus equipped, 
Gordon overthrew large armies of 
Tai-pings, captured walled cities, 
and broke the back of the rebel- 


lion, which for twelve years had 
disturbed the richest provinces of 
the empire, and which had even 
threatened the existence of the 


throne itself. The events of this 
wonder-working campaign are so 
well known through the late An- 
drew Wilson’s graphic descriptions 
in his ‘Ever-Victorious Army’ 
(1868) that it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate them in detail. Suffice 
it to say that when Gordon took 
the field he found the rebels in 
possession of the rich and fertile 
“peninsula formed by the river 
Yang-tsze and the Bay of Hang- 
chow, an immense alluvial flat. . . 
having a superficial area of nearly 
50,000 square miles ;” that in the 
course of fourteen months he fought 
twenty-four successful engage- 
ments, received the surrender of 
two cities, and captured ten other 
cities and fortified places ; that by 
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these successes he cleared the pen- 
insula of Tai-pings, and Sool 
placed Nanking, the rebel capital, 
within the grasp of the Imperial- 
ists. 

The extraordinary results thus 
obtained deepened the impression 
already made on the more en- 
lightened Chinese statesmen, no- 
tably Li and his great rival Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, the former of whom 
took immediate advantage of the 
capture of Nanking in 1864 to 
establish his principal arsenal at 
that city. Tothe manufacture of 
arms he added the construction of 
ships of war, and subsequently a 
torpedo factory and school. In 
emulation of these progressive acts, 
Tso Tsung-t’ang epened in 1866 an 
arsenal and ship-yards at Foochow, 
under the direction of M. Giguel, 
a retired French naval officer. To 
this establishment he attached 
schools of theoretical and practi- 
cal navigation, naval construction, 
chronometer-making, and one for 
Chinese apprentices. Meanwhile 
the works which Li had originally 
founded at Shanghai were kept 
busily employed in turning out 
muskets, shell, and cannon ; and at 
Tientsin similar works produced 
the same warlike materials under 
the supervision of Chung How. 
But these chieftains were not 
content with possessing weapons 
and the means of producing them. 
They were as eager in pursuit of 
drill instructors as of guns ; and 
as there are always numbers of 
retired officers and others who are 
willing to take service in any aa 
of the world and under any fla 
they had no difficulty in securing 
the services of men who were 
ready and able to convert raw 
recruits into trained soldiers, and, 
if necessary, to lead them into 
action. With the nucleus of an 
army left him by the disband- 
ment of Gordon’s force, Li was 
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speedily able to surround himself 
with a formidable array of drilled 
regiments, armed with the most 
approved kinds of rifles and guns. 
And between these troops and him- 
self he succeeded in establishing 
so intimate a relation, that when 
in course of time he was appointed 
Viceroy of the metropolitan pro- 
vince, they followed him as a 
matter of course to his new post. 
On the possible political consequen- 
ces of the possession by a powerful 
subject of a force vastly superior 
in equipment and training to the 
rest of the Imperial army it is 
unnecessary here to dilate. But 
it cannot be denied that it has 
placed Li in a position of power 
which, in the hands of a less loyal 
official, would be a formidable 
danger to the State. 

It is curious to observe that in 
a country so eminently pacific and 
so opposed to all change as China, 
the first step onward should have 
been made in the direction of mili- 
tary reform. ‘To the adoption of 
inventions conducing to peaceful 
developments and commercial pros- 
perity the Chinese have persist- 
ently shown a rooted aversion ; 
and only for murderous weapons, 
and for a knowledge how best to 
turn them to deadly advantage, 
have they displayed any marked 
acquisitiveness. But paradoxical 
as it may seem, the reform was 
only tolerated in order to prevent 
reform ; for had it not been gener- 
ally believed that the maintenance 
intact of their national institu- 
tions depended on the army being 
strengthened, the introduction of 
the European military system and 
weapons would never Geb received 
either the sanction of the Govern- 
ment or the approval of the people. 
It is felt that China, in order to be 
free, must be strong. This has 
been the tenor of the advice of 
late years offered to the Throne by 


the most noted patriots. In a 
celebrated memorial addressed to 
the Emperor, Tseng Kwo-fan, the 
father of the present Chinese Min- 
ister in England, after stating his 
opinion that “to railroads, steam- 
ers plying in the inland waters, 
allowing foreigners to engage in 
the salt trade, and to residence in 
the interior for commercial pur- 
poses, a strenuous resistance should 
be made as destructive to our 
people’s interest,” adds: “These 
points should, however, be dis- 
cussed in a conciliatory manner, 
since foreigners are now in the 
ascendant ; but we cannot, to the 
neglect of the misery of our own 
people, follow all the windings 
through which complaisance would 
lead us. Should times ever alter, 
and China be in the ascendant, 
while foreigners are weak, we shall 
then wish to do no more than 
protect the Chinese, nor shall we 
seek for military glory beyond the 
seas,” 

It is this desire on the part of 
the mandarins to be in a position of 
independent and isolated security, 
that has made it possible for Li 
aud others to raise the forces which 
now follow their standards, though 
it is impossible to suppose that 
these leaders do not know as 
clearly as those Europeans who 
have watched the course of events, 
that when once the flood-gates of 
material progress have been opened, 
it-is impossible so to stem the 
current as arbitrarily to limit its 
volume and direction, regardless of 
the growing requirements of the 
people. 

The troops which follow Tso 
Tsung-t’ang are in no way in- 
ferior to Li’s force ; and they pos- 
sess the additional advantage of 
having had the experience of a 
long and arduous campaign in 
Central Asia. When, in 1874, it 
was deemed that the time had 
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come to recover the provinces of 
Kuldja and Kashgar from the Mo- 
hammedan Rebels, the task was 
confided to Tso, who, as a result 
of the preparations he had made, 
was at once able to bring into the 
field 50,000 well tien, | and dis- 
ciplined troops. It will be re- 
membered with what curiosity the 
slow and leisurely advance of this 
force was watched by Europe, 
—how, during two successive 
winters, while on the march, 
the soldiers ploughed the ground, 
and sowed the corn which was to 
nourish them. during the ensuing 
ears; how, after each harvest 
had been gathered, they pushed 
steadily on; finally, with what 
decisive blows they crushed the 
enemy, and recovered the revolted 
provinces. Tso is generally re- 
garded as being hostile to for- 
eigners, but being an honest man, 
he would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that to his Krupp guns he 
owed the capture of Manas and 
other fortresses, and to the Reming- 
ton rifles of his men his easy vic- 
tories over the rebels. Indeed, in 
his memorial to the Throne report- 
ing the capture of Manas, he makes 
special mention of the effect pro- 
duced on the walls by his “heavy 
breech-loading shell-guns.” This 
veteran force, which was largely 
recruited from the province of 
Hunan, is now quartered in and 
about Nanking, and forms a mate- 
rial guarantee for the preservation 
of peace and ‘order in the central 
provinces of the empire. 

Even in the capital, that hot- 
bed of prejudices and headquarters 
of obstruction,the wisdom of intro- 
ducing an element of real strength 
into the garrison was recognised 
after the appearance of the allied 
soldiers within the gates of Peking, 
and the burning of the summer 
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palace ; and, in consequence, a 
field force, comprising the élite of 
the Banner troops, was organised 
on the European system, and 
armed with European weapons. 
The title of Shin ki ying given 
to this division 


‘‘was borrowed from the history of 
the Ming dynasty, when, on the first 
introduction of firearms in the fif- 
teenth century, the designation of 
Shin ki, or ‘divine mechanism,’ was 
attributed to the new engines of war- 
fare. The field force numbers some 
18,000 or 20,000 men, including cav- 
alry, artillery, and rifle regiments, all 
of whom are drilled and mancuvred 
after the European fashion. The in- 
struction of these troops is based upon 
the lessons in European drill which 
were given to detachments sent to 
Tientsin for the purpose of studying 
under British instructors in 1862- 
1865.” ? 


In addition also to the Shin kit 
ying, a body of drilled Braves is 
quartered in the Chinese city at 
Peking as a further protection to 
the Court. 

The success which has hitherto 
invariably attended the employ- 
ment of the drilled troops against 
the domestic enemies of China has 
led to an extensive development of 
the new systems of arming and 
manceeuvring. In many parts of 
the empire, besides those already 
mentioned, depots have been estab- 
lished for training recruits in the 
new method. Tothe men thus 
disciplined are intrusted all the 
important points on the frontiers, 
and their ready capability of tak- 
ing the field whenever emergencies 
arise hag almost entirely deprived 
the troops of the Eight Banners, 
the Green Standard, and the 
Braves, of all necessity for gird- 
ing on their armour. On the line 


of the Amur ten thousand of these 
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men stand as a protection against 
the northern neighbour of China, 
who, rightly or wrongly, is regard- 
ed as an encroaching Power ; and 
five hundred hold the pass of 
Kalgan, which separates China 
from Mongolia. In Manchuria a 
strong force occupies the principal 
ees and from a memorial 
rom the governor of that depend- 
ency which appears in the ‘ Peking 
Gazette,’ it appears that that 
official is fully alive to the value 
of rifles and f#’e-lu-pu (Krupp) 
guns, which he is good enough to 
say are “manageable, strong, and 
effective weapons.” Over the ban- 
ditti, which have been accustomed 
to ravish the part of Manchuria 
in the neighbourhood of New- 
chwang, the drilled troops have 
lately achieved an overwhelming 
victory, or rather series of victo- 
ries. In response to an urgent re- 
quest for help from the local offi- 
cials, Li sent to Newchwang a 
regiment of 1100 men, who, with 
most unoriental-like speed, pur- 
sued the banditti from Scania 
to stronghold, until they had com- 
pletely annihilated them ; and the 
country now has rest after having 
been disturbed for several decades 
by relentless freebooters. 

The recent experiences of the 
drilled troops in Tongking, how- 
ever, presents quite another pic- 
ture. In the absence of all statis- 
tics, it is difficult to arrive even 
approximately at the number of 
modern regiments in the field 
against the French. That some of 
the trained soldiers are taking part 
in the campaign is proved by the 
number of Remington rifles found 
on the lines of retreat. Bat if it 
be asked whether these warriors 
have accomplished anything more 
than might have been expected 
from Bannermen or Braves armed 
with bows and arrows, only a 
negative answer can be returned. 
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The ease with which the French 
have made themselves masters of 
Hanoi, Sontay, Haiphong, Bacninh, 
and Honghoa, prove either that the 
enemy is incapable of offering re. 
sistance or is unwilling to fight; 
unless, indeed, as it may be chari- 
table to suppose, the commanders 
are acting in obedience to the cele- 
brated memorandum presented in 
1881 to Li Hung Chang by Gen- 
eral Gordon, in which it was laid 
down that “China should never 
engage in pitched battles,” and 
that “when an enemy comes up 
and breaks the wall of a city, the 
Chinese soldiers ought not to stay 
and fight,” but should devote their- 
energies to harassing the enemy’s 
line of march. The events now 
passing in Tongking are livin 
witnesses of the truths implied 
in these words, and the sooner 
Chinese statesmen realise their 
import, the better it will be for 
their country. 
But to return to China proper ; 
at the mouth of the Peiho lead- 
ing to Peking, the forts which in 
1859 were strong enough to turn 
back the tide of war, have by Li’s 
exertions been entirely recon- 
structed on the newest principles, 
and armed with heavy guns of the 
most approved pattern. These al- 
terations may be said to have 
secured the approach to the capital 
by water from attack, and must 
for the future form important 
elements in all calculations on the 
possibility of repeating the cam- 
paign of 1860. Other points on 
the coast liable to attack are also 
rotected by formidable fortswhich 
bristle with Krupp and Armstrong 
uns. With the field forces at 
oochow Gatlings seem to be the 
favourite artillery weapon ; but on 
this point there is no uniformity, 
and in some places guns of every 
kind and calibre are mixed up in 
a way which must be eminent- 
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ly confusing to young gunners. 
Even from distant Sze-ch’uen a er 
reaches the ‘Peking Gazette’ for 
the establishment of an arsenal, 
on the ground that the purchase 
and repair of the foreign weapons 
used by the troops in the prov- 
ince entail a far heavier expen- 
diture than would be incurred by 
the establishment and maintenance 
of an arsenal. No doubt, as far 
as the repairs are concerned, this 
is true. Among the heavy ship- 
ments from New York and else- 
where it is only too probable 
that a large percentage of the 
rifles are likely soon to require 
the gunsmith’s help when roughly 
and carelessly used ; and when a 
mandarin reports triumphantly to 
the Throne that he has presented 
his men with a thousand Martini 


rifles for which he paid at Shanghai 
only fifteen dollars apiece, we are 
not surprised to hear that the ar- 


mourer’s services are in constant 
requisition. 

It is impossible to determine ex- 
actly the number of the drilled 
troops in the different parts of 
China, but it cannot be far short 
of 200,000 men ; and behind these 
are the Banner and Chinese forces, 
who, though notoriously inefticient 
and badly armed, yet, after all, pos- 
sess a substratum of training which 
could not fail to be of value in case 
they should be called upon to join 
the higher organisation. But in 
estimating the importance of this 
force, it is necessary to inquire at 
what state of efficiency the men are 
kept ; and now, to quote one of Mr 
Gladstone’s wondrous phrases, “ we 
impinge on a dilemma as hard as 
adamant.” No doubt in many 
places the troops are maintained 
in a high state of training, and 
their arms are kept in good order. 
This is notably the case with Li 
Hung Chang’s soldiers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tientsin and Taku. 
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There, as elsewhere, “ wit waits on 
fear” ; and Li, feeling the respon- 
sibility attaching to the defence of 
the approaches to the capital, has 
used every effort to keep his men 
up to the highest standard attain- 
able. This, however, is not the 
case in other parts of the empire. 
In a recent issue of the ‘Peking 
Gazette,’ a mandarin describes the 
condition of the national defences 
in these words : “ Whilst the regu- 
lar army—unpaid, undrilled, and 
with its ranks only nominally filled 
—has become next door to useless, 
the forces of irregulars who have 
been retained in the different. prov- 
inces since the restoration of peace 
have also fallen into a condition of 
no slight inefficiency.” 

This, there is reason to fear, is a 
true description of too many of the 
provincial corps. Left to them- 
selves, without the assistance and 
control of foreign instructors, the 
mandarins have gradually drifted 
back in the direction of their old 
organisation. Carelessness and a 
desire to be in harmony with the 
national system are probably an- 
swerable for this falling away. 
But it is obvious, from the reports 
sent in of inspection, that there isa 
growing disposition to revert from 
rifles to bows and arrows, and to re- 
turn to the antiquated drill forma- 
tion. The inspecting officer in the 
province of Gankwuy, in reporting 
on a recent paradé of the troops, 
states, without special remark, that 
the regiments were put through 
various evolutions in the old and 
new styles ; that each man was ex- 
amined in the use of the bow and 
arrow and the musket ; that eighty 
per cent of the cavalry and in- 
fantry hit the target, employing 
bows varying from fifty to sixty 
catties (a catty equals 1? lb.) in 
strength ; and he adds, as though 
of less importance, that “in mus- 
ketry and gingall practice, some 
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eighty per cent also hit the 
mark.” 

National conceit is a quality more 
highly developed among China- 
men than pate any other people, 
and though perfectly aware of the 
superiority of the foreign organisa- 
tion and arms, it not unfrequentl 
happens that the mandarins res | 
from publicly acknowledging it in 
the face of their countrymen. To 
such an absurd length is this paltry 
vanity occasionally carried, that 
‘officers commanding drilled troops 
have been known to reserve the 
use of rifles for the enclosed bar- 
rack-yards, and to review their 
men in public armed with match- 
locks, spears, and bows. A want 
of appreciation of the importance 
of being thoroughly well armed 
and prepared for an enemy can 
alone account for the existence of 
such folly ; and it will require 
some very convincing home-thrusts 
before these national coxcombs 
will be brought frankly to admit 
that their continued existence as a 
nation depends on the thorough- 
ness with which they 2, Euro- 
pean arms and tactics. rofess- 
edly, they are fully alive to the 
value of an ever-ready standing 
army, but unfortunately their con- 
victions never advance ,Baecrne the 
abstract stage of principle; and 
though, like every other principle, 
they surround this one with grand- 
iloquent phrases,—a Chinaman is 
nothing if he is not grandiloquent, 
—they content themselves with 
the invention of such phrases, and 
leave the truths they embody to 
take care of themselves. 


‘‘The army may be a hundred ywars 
unemployed, 

But may not be a single day unpre- 
pared,” 


is a saying constantly in the mouths 
and at the tips of the pens of the 
military authorities, and yet no 
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effort is ever made to carry its 
principle into practice. 

Altogether, it is impossible to 
imagine anything more illogical 
and half-hearted than the way in 
which the military reforms haye 
been undertaken. Even Mr Glad- 
stone’s Egyptian policy is not to 
be smal to it. By the for. 
mation of corps armed and drilled 
on the European model,the Chinese 
Government have acknowledged 
that the European military system 
is superior to their own, and yet 
they cannot make up their minds 
to introduce it save and except in 
districts where there is a supposed 
dangerof attack either from foreign 
or domestic enemies. Directly we 
get away from the coast, and from 
provinces where loyalty sits lightly 
on the consciences of the people, 
we find rifles exchanged for bows 
and arrows, and Krupp guns for 
venerable and useless ordnance. 
And not only do the authorities 
not attempt to conceal this fact, but 
they appear to be unconscious of 
the ridiculous contrast between the 
European organisation and tactics 
and the native system which they 
profess to be anxious to exchange 
for them. With unblushing cyni- 
cism they publish, side by side, in 
the ‘Peking Gazette,’ reports on 
the value of foreign arms, and the 
advantages reaped in the field from 
the steadiness imparted to the men 
by foreign drill, with the most ° 
grotesque accounts of the absurd 
evolutions and accomplishments of 
their native army. 

What, by way of example, can 
be more hopelessly ridiculous than 
the following reports made by the 
Governor of Shantung and _ the 
Director - General of the Yellow 
River Works’ respectively ?— 

“In the inspection of the regu- 
lar forces,” writes the first official, 
“great care was taken to guard 
against trickery, both as regards 
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the size and the distancing of the 
targets used for archery and match- 
lock practice. The performances 
of the soldiery were found worthy 
of high commendation, as well in 
shield and spear practice as in 
posturing, Hent-rope dancing, and 
other military - oits.” : 

It would have been difficult to 
find a parallel to this most lame 
and impotent conclusion, had not 
aright reverend prelate supplied 
one in a celebrated charge, in which 
he warned his clergy against the 
practice of “ dancing, card-playing, 
and other athletic exercises.” The 
Director-General, however, is plain- 
ly quite ready to follow suit, and is, 
as we gather from his report of an 
inspection of the four battalions 
under his orders, entirely at one 
with the Governor on the subject 
of military tactics. 

“This force,” he says, “ which 
is stationed at and near Tsi-ning 
Chow, in Shantung, numbers at 
present, after the reductions made, 
1613 men and 49 officers. The 
a hag of the soldiery in evo- 
utions, gingall, spear, shield, and 
archery practice, and in turning 
warlike somersaults, was of the 
most satisfactory description.” 

Truly soldiers who can play 
“such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven” must make not only an- 
gels, but their truest friends, weep 
in despair of their ever being able 
to hold their own in the field of 
battle. 

So far as outward appearances 
go, the changes lately introduced 
into the Chinese navy are far 
greater than those effected in the 
land forces. The outward aspect 
of the soldier is the same now as 
ever, the only difference being in 
the weapons he carries ; but in the 
navy allischanged. The old-fash- 
ioned war-junk, with its high sides, 
flat bottom, square stern, cumbrous 
rudder, and mat sails, is a thing of 


the past ; and in place thereof, trim 
ironclads, gunboats, and torpedo- 
vessels patrol the seas. Altogether, 
China now possesses a foreign-built 
fleet of some eighty vessels. Of 
these, a few, which were built at 
Stettin and in England, are con- 
structed on the latest and most 
approved models; while those 
launched from the yards at Foo- 
chow, Shanghai, and Nanking, 
though not quite so formidable, 
might still prove no despicable 
antagonists. Of those of English 
build, two carry 7 guns, two 6 
guns, two 4 guns, two 3 guns, 
one 2 guns, and onel gun. Be- 
sides these are the eight gunboats 
built by Sir Willliam Armstrong, 
and named after the first eight 
letters of the Greek alphabet, two 
of which carry a 26}-ton gun 
apiece, and the others a 38-ton 
gun each. Of the native-built 
ships, two carry 26 guns, one car- 
ries 9 guns and 2 howitzers, nine 
carry 7 guns, nine 5 guns, and the 
remainder smaller armaments. 
This list makes a formidable 
array, and if all the vessels were 
as well manned as they are armed, 
they should be a sufficient protec- 
tion for the seaboard of the empire. 
But asin the case of the army, 
the navy is unequally efficient. 
The system which leaves to the 
control of each provincial viceroy 
the forces within his jurisdiction, 
ensures diversity of administration, 
and necessarily entails varied de- 
grees of organisation. In some 
provinces where foreign instructors 
have been engaged, and schools of 
navigation established, as at Foo- 
chow, the ships are well kept, and 
the crews well drilled ; but in other 
districts, notably in Canton, where 
the people in their foolish conceit 
refuse to invite the help of Euro- 
pean officers, the condition of the 
fleet is exactly the reverse, and in- 
stead of adding to the strength of 
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the empire, they diminish from it 
to the extent of the large sums 
which have been wpeiaid on the 
purchase of the ships and their 
armaments. An ill-kept, imper- 
fectly-provided, and badly-manned 
gunboat is no more effective than 
a war-junk, and so the Chinese 
will find out if the dogs of war 
should be let loose. 

When, in the engagement at the 
Peiho in 1860, the Chinese suc- 
ceeded in capturing a gunboat, they 
determined to turn their prize to 
account. Having, with this inten- 
tion, lit the fires, and produced the 
amount of smoke from the funnel 
which they had been accustomed 
to see, they expected the vessel to 
move, and were much astonished to 
find that it remained motionless. 
We fear that this is but an illus- 
tration of the condition of the bulk 
of the land and sea forces at the 
present time. They have the best 
weapons, ships, and armaments 
procurable, but they do not know 
how to use them. ‘The mandarins 
labour under the delusion that 
European soldiers and sailors are, 
man for man, no better than their 
own defenders ; and they believe 
that the possession of equally good 
arms would, in any future war, 
turn the scale in favour of their 
own overwhelmingly large bat- 
talions. They entirely ignore the 
fact that the success of the wea- 

on depends on the power and the 
will of the soldier to turn it to the 


best account. Only lately we have 
seen Egyptian soldiers armed with 
rifles slaughtered like sheep b 
savages carrying only spears. We 
do not believe that Chinese soldiers 
would ever present so abject a pic- 
ture of cowardice as these Egyp- 
tian troops did at Teb ; for though 
they are not men likely “ to snatch 
bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon,” they are by no means devoid 
of courage, and have shown on oc- 
casions that they can fight bravely 
and with determination. But the 
Chinese have no liking for the 
profession of arms. They despise 
it, and regard their soldiers as in- 
ferior beings, and as being fit only 
to be food for powder. it is ob- 
vious, therefore, that a complete 
change must come over the na- 

tional mind on this subject before 
the necessary radical reforms in 
the army can be thoroughly carried 
out. But this is not the only 
direction in which there must first 
be a complete change of front. 
The iron of reform must enter 
deeply into the whole corporate 
life of the empire; the public 
service must be chastened and 
purified ; the laws must be justly 
administered ; and the egregious 
folly of despising everything which 
is not Chinese must be given 
up,—before China will ever be 
able to place an army in the field 
which will face the foe with the 
strength and steadiness of trained 
soldiers. 


~“ 
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THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: A RADICAL CURE. 


“ Men are never so likely,” wrote 
Macaulay half a century ago, “to 
settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it freely.” If this he 
true, as we feel assured it is, of 
questions relating to general poli. 
tics, how much more does it hold 
good in respect to those of a higher 
technical kind, such as are involved 
in the proposals of the Government 
Bill for the Amendment of the 
Medical Act which is now before 
Parliament? Yet we do not hesi- 
tate to say that the statement of 
the Earl of Milltown, in the House 
of Lords, to the effect that the 
medical profession are in blissful 
ignorance of the provisions of this 
Bill, was not in the least exagger- 
ated. From information which 


has reached us, there appears to 
be something like a conspiracy of 


silence on the part of some of the 
more prominent organs of profes- 
sional opinion in London as to the 
defects of the Bill, and the prob- 
able results of its provisions upon 
the organisation of the medical 
profession, if passed. We have 
before us an eight-page circular, 
issued by a committee of members 
of the British Medical Association, 
formed to protest against the sup- 
pression of some dozens of letters 
adverse to the Bill, which had 
been addressed to the ‘Journal’ 
of the Association by its members. 
Again, at a recent meeting of the 
Medical Council, it was suggested 
that as the medical journals only 
reported as much of the discussions 
on the Medical Bill as suited their 
purpose, it might be necessary to 
have an official report of the char- 
acter of ‘Hansard.’ There is also 
a general impression abroad that 
some of the leading professional 
Journals, on whose support medical 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO, DCCCXXIII. 
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men are accustomed to rely when 
their interests as a body are threat- 
ened, have done their best to sup- 
press all arguments that would 
tell seriously against the Bill. 
If this is so, then we cannot 
think they are doing a wise or 
a fair thing in shutting out the 
expression of honest differences 
of opinion. It is not a wise 
thing, because the more fully their 
readers trust them now, and ac- 
cept their unmitigated praises of 
the Bill, the greater will be the 
disappointment and resentment if, 
when it is too late, and the Bill 
has become an act, it be found 
that even one-half the evils fore- 
told in their suppressed corre- 
spondence follow in its train. We 
make no apology, therefore, for 
again drawing attention to a Bill 
whose radical tendencies and mode 
of dealing with the established in- 
stitutions of the country have been 
so little noticed in the House of 
Lords, that the conversations 
which took place on the occasions 
of its passing through its stages 
there, have been mainly occupied 
with the comparatively unimport- 
ant subject of how many or how 
few representatives on the new 
Medical Boards should be assigned 
to the University or College in 
which each noble lord who spoke 
happened to be interested. 

Since our former article ap- 
eared (‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
for March), the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland has sent a deputation 
to the Lord Lieutenant to oppose 
the passing of the Bill. The Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, conjointly with the 
Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Glasgow, have petitioned 
against it, on the acon it 

x 
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strikes at their chartered privileges 
in connection with the granting of 
licences to practise ; that the con- 
stitution proposed for the General 
Medical Council is objectionable ; 
that the admission of university 
students to the final examination 
at a lower fee than non-university 
students is unfair; and that the 
provisions for admitting foreign 
and colonial practitioners require 
amendment,—all which points, it 
will be remembered, were refered 
to in our article. The Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, also, at 
a remarkable meeting of its Fellows 
and members, held in March, most 
unequivocally condemned the Bill 
by passing a resolution avowedly 
designed to cut the ground from 
under the feet of its defenders, on 
the very point on which medical 
leader-wyiters have hitherto been 
constantly assuring us that the 
whole profession was in favour of 
its provisions—viz., the part relat- 
wa bes the Conjoint-Board scheme. 
est it should be supposed, as it 
has been, that the genius loci of 
the great medical centre where this 
Magazine is published affects the 
tone of our articles on this subject, 
and that it is only in Scotland that 
this Bill is looked on with aversion 
by the medical profession, let us 
briefly state the circumstances un- 
der which this meeting was held, 
and the above resolution passed, 
giving at the same time a few 
facts in the history of those Eng- 
lish medical bodies which are to be 
disestablished and disendowed if 
the Government Bili become law. 
No medical body in the United 
Kingdom has had a more import- 
ant influence on medical educa- 


tion ‘during the present cent 
than the English College of Sur. 
geons, and none, we unhesitatingly 
add, has on the whole exercised 
that influence more completely 
for the general good. Originally 
united with the barbers (a relic of 
which union may be seen in the 
‘ont which adorns the front of bar- 
ers’ shops to the present time, 
representing the pole to which the 
arm of patients about to be bled 
used to be tied), the College has, 
since its final severance from that 
fraternity in the time of Geo 
IL, and obtaining its charter in 
1800, become the principal exam- 
ing body for English practitioners, 
16,000 of whom hold its diploma 
of membership at the present time, 
No one seriously contends that 
these diplomas are granted with- 
out sufficient examination to prac- 
tically test the abilities of candi- 
dates, nor has any charge ever been 
brought against the College of sell- 
ing its diplomas for a mere mone- 
tary consideration. The average 
rejections at the College examina- 
tions, moreover, though lower than 
those before some of the other ex- 
amining bodies, are, as will be seen 
from a table recently prepared for 
the Medical Council, and given ina 
footnote,’ fully equal to that of the 
average of all the principal exam- 
ining bodies taken together. The 
names of Sir James Paget, Sir 
Joseph Lister, and Sir Spencer 
Wells upon its Fe hey body, 
show that the highest surgical 
talent in the profession is still 
attracted to the College, and takes 
part in its deliberations ; while the 
experience of the best modes of ex- 
amination, accumulated during its 





1 Proportion of rejections at examinations at Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1883: London Coll. Phys., 30 per cent. ; K. and Q. Coll. Phys., Irel., 
22 per cent.; Edin. Coll. Phys., 29.3 per cent.; Lond. Coll. Surg., 36 per cent.; 
Edin. Coll. Surg., 47 per cent.; Dublin Coll. Surg., 25 per cent.; Conjoint Board 
Phys. and Surg., Edin., 47 per cent.; Conjoint Board Phys., Edin., and Faculty, 
Glasg., 42 per cent.; Faculty of Phys. and Surg., Glasgow, 43 per cent. 


Average of all, 35 3 per cent. 
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long existence as a licensing body, 
and the prestige attaching to its 
diplomas are such as no brand-new 
examining body could possibly hope 
to rival for a long time to come. 
In short, the College is probably 
in a better position for carrying 
on the work of examinations than 
it has ever been at any previous 
eriod of its history. The meeting 
eld in March last was for the 
consideration of some proposed 
changes in the College charters, 
and for some weeks previously the 
‘Lancet’ had taken great pains to 
stir up ill-feeling against the Col- 
lege authorities. The Council of 
the College, on their part, have 
recently shown a most concili- 
atory disposition; and if they 
expected to meet with any very 
adverse criticism at the meet- 
ing, they must have been most 
agreeablydisappointed. They asked 
for power to increase the amount 
of property in land or rents to be 
held by the College from £2000 to 
£10,000, and they were urged by 
the meeting to take power to hold 
£20,000. Their other proposals 
were all carried ; and the resolu- 
tion to which we have alluded 
was brought forward by indepen- 
dent members, and carried, with 
the avowed object, as we have 
said, of preserving to the College 
its rights and privileges, which the 
Bill before Parliament, as was 
ergy out, seriously threatened. 
Such is the great institution, strong 
in the attachment of its Fellows 
and members, which the radical 
reformers of the day would ruth- 
lessly destroy ! 

Second only to the College of 
Surgeons in its practical influence 
upon medical education in Eng- 
land, but taking precedence of it 
in dignity and social importance, 


the London College of Physicians 
has a history of which its alumni 
may well be proud. Instituted 
by Henry Vil. at the request 
of Linacre, its establishment was 
the first step towards a separation 
of medicine from theology, with 
which it had been intimately united 
during the dark and middle ages, 
to the great disadvantage of both. 
It is true that in the Act of Par- 
liament establishing the College 
(3 Henry VIII. cap. 11) the cler- 
ical element is so far retained that 
it is provided that no one shall 
practise as a physician or surgeon 
in London, or within seven miles 
thereof, unless he has been ex- 
amined and approved by the Bishop 
of London or the Dean of St.Paul’s, 
with the aid of four doctors of 
physic—and for surgery, of expert 
persons in that Faculty ; nor in the 
country, unless in the same way 
examined by the bishop of the 
diocese or his vicar-general, calling 
to their aid such experts as they 
thought expedient.’ But when, a 
few years later, the College came 
to Parliament to get confirmed to 
them the privileges bestowed upon 
them in the meantime by the king, 
the bishops and dean were quietly 
dropped out, and the College be- 
came incorporated as a distinctly 
medical body, extending its powers 
over practitioners all through Eng- 
land, with the exception, as before, 
of graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

It is hardly too much to say 
that all the great advancements 
in medical science date from that 
complete separation between the 
clerical and medical professions. 
For hundreds of years previously, 
during which medicine had been 
studied in the universities, the 
same erroneous dogmas had been 





A survival of the old connection which has reached our times is found in 
the right of the Archbishop of Canterbury to grant the degree of M.D., which 
was recognized by the Medical Act of 1858. 
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handed down unquestioned from 
one generation of medical monks to 
another,—the same belief in the 
ete of magic and charms, half 

eathen, half Christian,’ to cure 
disease—the same figments about 
the influence of Mars and Venus 
over the human body, of lucky and 
unlucky months,’ days, or hours, 
according to the position of the 
stars, passed current for medical 
knowledge amongst the most emi- 
nent practitioners of the day. 

Chaucer’s description of the 
“ veray perfait practisour ” of his 
time would have needed very 
slight alteration in order to fit Dr. 
Butts— 


‘*Tn all this world ne was there none 
like him, 

To speak of physic and of surgery, 

For he was grounded in astronomy. 

He kept his patient a full great deal 

In houres by his magic natural.” 


Magic and astrology, the unques- 
tioned authority of Galen and Hip- 
pocrates, lasted as long as the uae 
of medicine was confined to uni- 
versities, where the idols of the 
school reigned supreme. Nor is 
it difficult to account for the 
admixture of astrological rubbish 
with medical studies, in which it 
would now seem so out of place. 
Down to the time of Harvey, it 
was believed that there was no 
circulation of the blood in the 
sense in which we now understand 
it; but that there was instead a 
perpetual flux and reflux between 
the arteries and veins,an ebbing 
and a flowing tide—a tide influ- 
enced by the same causes as govern 
the tides of ocean; and hence, 
even in ordinary functions of the 


body, the aspect of the moon, the 
conjunction of the stars, controlled, 
or at least modified, them all. It 
was not from the professorial chair 
of any of the ancient universities, 
but as the Reader of Anatomy in 
the College of Physicians, that 
Harvey demonstrated the absurd. 
ity of this belief, by showing that 
the current of blood in. no way 
resembled an ebbing and flowing 
tide, but was in fact the ceaseless 
current of an onward rushing river, 
Like Harvey’s, the names of 
Sydenham, Jenner, and Bright are 
inseparably connected with the 
College of Physicians, and shed a 
lustre on it from former times not 
inferior to that which is at present 
conferred by the living Jenne 
the Gulls, the Clifford Allbutts, 
and the Hughlings Jacksons who 
now adorn its ranks, preside over 


‘its deliberations, or lecture in its 


hall. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether, if the powers 
conferred on the College by pre- 
vious legislation were taken away, 
as proposed in this Bill, the loss 
to the public would not be more 
felt as regards its numerous licen- 
tiates who practise in country towns 
and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of England—those un- 
known Lydgates who, though lack- 
ing a master-hand to paint their 
lives, lack none of Lydgate’s devo- 
tion to his profession in its scien- 
tific and remedial aspects. These 
form in themselves the best answer 
to the charge of those who say that 
the College has but little sympathy 
with the active work of the profes- 
sion, and who look complacently 
on the probability of its being 
shortly deprived of the privileges 





! Strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers.” —SHAKESPERE. 
* “Our doctors say this is no month to bleed.” —Ibid. 
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and duties which yet remain to it.’ 
We know what these licentiates 
have been and are ; but as for those 
who, under the Government Bill, 
will not necessarily have either 
licence or diploma, who will ac- 
knowledge neither university nor 
college as their alma mater, we 
have but slender materials for 
forming even a conjecture. We 
are asked in this matter to take a 
leap in the dark ; and looking to 
the issues of life or deathwhich may 
hang upon the result, we prefer 
most respectfully to decline. 

In saying this, we by no means 
intend it to be supposed that we 
think these colleges, much as we 
admire their work in the present 
and in the past, have reached such 
a point of development—or, to use 
the fashionable phrase, of evolu- 
tion—as precludes any further pro- 
gress ; or that there is no real 
grievance to be redressed as re- 
gards students of medicine in 
England, who, having studied at 
the most famous London medical 
schools, for instance, have to apply 
to the three separate establish- 
ments in Pall Mall, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and Blackfriars, for as 
many certificates of fitness to prac- 
tise their profession. What we do 
object to is, that the cure proposed 
for this state of things is ver 
much worse than the disease. tt 
is like cutting a man’s head off 
to cure him of the toothache, or 
like amputating a limb on account 
of some disease in one of the joints, 
which a more conservative surgery 
would succeed in saving. The 
remedy for the practical incon- 
venience caused by the present 
system appears to us to be a very 
simple one. It is merely the carry- 
ing out of a provision in the Med- 
ical Act of 1858, enabling the col- 
leges in each division of the king- 
dom to unite in holding their ex- 
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aminations for diplomas; and it 
my perhaps surprise our readers 
to learn that three separate Acts 
of Parliament have been passed to 
enable as many English medical 
bodies to carry out this suggestion, 
which has yet in England never 
been carried out. The resolution 
passed at the College of Surgeons 
in March in favour of such a union, 
shows what might have been done 
by the Medical Council, had it 
beet in earnest upon the subject, 
any time ae the last twenty- 
five years, and leaves no doubt as 
to what would have been done had 
the Council been really representa- 
tive of the whole profession, and 
not merely of the little cliques and 
coteries by which its members are, 
up to the present time, elected. 
Should any difficulty with regard 
to details prove insurmountable by 
the colleges, or the gentle pressure 
of the Medical Council prove un- 
availing (which we do not believe), 
then the clause recommended by 
Professor Huxley, refusing regis- 
tration to single diplomas would 
meet the case and bring about the 
desired union. 

The Apothecaries’ Society, 
strange to say, is the only Eng- 
lish corporation which would not 
suffer pecuniarily by the passing 
of the Government Bill. If we 
are rightly informed, the expenses 
attending its examinations are 
greater than can be covered by 
the fees paid for its diplomas, so 
that, as far as the mere trading 
body of which its members form 
a part goes, it might very well 
rejoice at being permitted to sell 
its drugs and dispense its pre- 
scriptions without a continuance 
of the trouble and expense of 
acting as a medical licensing 
body ; nor should it be over- 
looked that the object of grant- 
ing to it the powers and 





1 See the * Lancet’ of April 5, 1884, p. 629. 
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privileges conferred by its Act 
of 1815, has been to a great ex- 
tent defeated, very few of the 
licentiates of this Society now 
condescending to keep shops. In 
afew years, if the radical pro- 
gramme contained in the Govern- 
ment Bill be carried out, not only 
will the part of the apothecary 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ and in the 
‘Médecin malgré lui,’ have be- 
come to English readers matters 
for antiquarian research, but what 
is of infinitely more importance 
to the public, the pharmaceutical 
chemists, without any medical 
training whatever, will have step- 
ed into the place designed by 

arliament for the qualified apo- 
thecary. If the Society, therefore, 
is not prepared for its own utter 
effacement as a medical body, it 
will do wisely to seek alliance 
with the body which even now 
begins to occupy its former place 
—the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 

Since no one who is acquainted 
with the subject doubts that a vol- 
untary union between the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons would, 
in England at all events, produce 
the good effects which can be ex- 
pected from the elaborate organisa- 
tion proposed in the Bill, without 
any of its serious inconveniences, 
and since the same eourse might be 
taken in the other divisions of the 
kingdom,’ the only subject urgent- 
ly demanding legislation appears to 
us to be the constitution and powers 
of the Medical Council, the central 
body to which was committed, un. 
der the Act of 1858, the duty of 
carrying out the provisions of that 
Act, and of supervising generally 
the courses of medical education 


and examinations. The failure of 
this body to carry out the objects 
for which it was constituted has 
long been notorious, and has been 
attributed by friendly critics to the 
insufficient powers given it—by 
neutral or unfriendly ones, to its 
defective constitution. The Re. 
port of the Royal Commission, on 
which the Government Bill is os- 
tensibly founded, thus alludes to 
this subject :— 


‘*Tt has indeed been urged, that in 
visitation of the examination of the 
medical authorities the Council has 
done comparatively little, and that, 
though inefficient examinations exist, 
the power of representation to the 
Privy Council has not been used, 
Whether the Council has in these re- 
spects done all that might have been 
done, appears open to question. It is 
not, however, difficult to discern 
causes which may probably have in- 
fluenced the Council : the expense of 
conducting frequent and systematic 
inquiries ; the great power of the in- 
dividual medical authorities, of which 
most send a representative to the 
Council itself ; the desire to persuade 
rather than to compel ; and also the 
constant expectation of further legisla- 
ton.”—Report, p. 5. 


Qui s’excuse, s’accuse, and any 


one who will take the trouble to 
read through this Report, and the 
evidence on which it is founded, 
will find that the weakness of the 
Medical Council has been the fons 
et origo of the evil whose conse- 
quences it is now proposed to visit 
upon the licensing bodies. The 

edical Council has never suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence 
of the profession, and has never, 
therefore, been able to speak with 
the authority it was designed to 
have. It has been composed of 
very able men, men of the highest 





1 Fxepavetions have already been made in Scotland for such a union between 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, and the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow ; and it is said the Irish bodies are ready 
to join in a similar scheme. 
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social and professional standing, 
men whose opinions outside the 
Council Chamber justly carried 
great weight. Yet its discussions 
and decisions have more often 
been ridiculed than respected. The 
Royal Commissioners, recognising 
the desirability of obtaining the 
full and complete confidence of the 
medical profession in the consti- 
tution of the Council, recom- 
mended that the system of direct 
representation should be adopted, 
so as “to give the general prac- 
titioner an effective voice in the 
body, which will be the principal 
authority of the medical profes- 
sion.” Let us see how far these 
facts and recommendations have 
been kept in view by the framers 


_of the present Bill. 


In the first place, by the provi- 
sions establishing a Medical Board 
in each division of the kingdom, 
the centre of gravity is to be shifted 
from the Medical Council to these 
new Boards, in the composition 
of which the general practitioner 
would have no voice whatever, 
either effective or non-effective. 
The struggle for additional seats 
made during the passage of the 
Bill through the Lords has ac- 
cordingly been, not for those in 
the Council but on the Boards; 
and the immense importance at- 
tached to a due balance of power 
on those bodies, as between the 
universities and corporations, may 
be understood by Lord Carling- 
ford’s latest endeavour to hold the 
balance evenly between the Irish 
medical authorities, when, having 
granted three instead of two repre- 
sentatives on the Irish Board to 
the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, he added an additional 
half representative each to the 
University of Dublin and Royal 
University of Ireland! If the 


Royal Commissioners were right, 
therefore, in attributing the fail- 
ure of the Medical Council to “the 
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great power of the medical author- 
ities, of which most send a rep- 
resentative to the Council,” what 
can be expected from the new 
Boards, which are to be wholly 
composed of such representatives, ~ 
without the admixture of any 
Crown nominees, but an even 
more ignominious failure ? 

Then as to the expense of con- 
ducting — and systematic 
inquiries. Hitherto such inquiries _ 
have been confined to the quali- 
fying examinations held by the 
medical authorities ; but under the 
Bill, it will become, in addition, 
the duty of each Medical Board in 
that part of the United Kingdom 
to which it belongs, “ to ascertain, 
by inspection or otherwise, the 
sufficiency of the education pro- 
vided by any schools for the time 
being declared by any scheme of 
such Board to be recognised med- 
ical schools.” As there are in Lon- 
don alone at least eleven medical 
schools which would have to be 
inspected under this provision, it 
is a moderate computation to put 
down that this, if done at all 
extensively by the new Boards, 
would cost at 5 he ten times the 
amount spent on visitations of ex- 
aminations by the Medical Council 
in any single year! As if this 
were not enough, the Medical Coun- 
cil itself is also to have power of 
inquiry, by visitation or otherwise, 
into the sufficiency of any final or 
other examinations conducted or 
recognised under the Act, includ- 
ing those to be established by the 
new Boards. Surely such a com- 
plicated and expensive apparatus 
as this would prove, was never 
yet devised by the wit of man for 
the affliction of any profession! 

The plan which we would Ee 
pose for dealing with the Medical 
Council, has at least the merit of 
simplicity. We would allow it to 
remain the principal authority of 
the profession. e would estab- 
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lish no rival Boards to compete 
with it. We would no longer en- 
danger its success by continuing 
those sources of weakness in its 
constitution which the Report of 
. the Royal Commission has made 
manifest. We would give the 
general practitioner a really effec- 
tive voice in the body which gov- 
erns his profession. In_ short, 
we would recognize but two parties 
as having a right to be represented 
on the Council; the State, which 
clothes it with authority—and the 
medical profession at large, which 
pays all its expenses. To a Coun- 
cil of eighteen,composed of Crown 
nominees and direct representatives 
of the profession in equal propor- 
tions, we would give, if necessary, 
enlarged powers. We would refer 
to it such questions as those of the 
registration of colonial and foreign 
practitioners, and of medical titles, 
to be dealt with subject to the ap- 
proval of the Privy Council ; we 
would authorize it, subject to the 
same approval, to insist upon the 
carrying out of the provisions of 
the Medical Act of 1858, particu- 
larly as regards Conjoint Boards 
of Examination in each division of 
the kingdom, and the prosecution 
of offenders against the Act ; we 
would even permit it to express its 
opinion as to any proposed medical 
legislation on matters over which 
it exercised control, instead of 
treating it with the discourtesy 
and neglect which the present 
Government has thought it nec- 
essary to show to the Council, 
and of which complaint was 
made at its last meeting—nay, 
we would go further, and arrange 
that once in ten years the Medical 
Council should report to the Privy 
Council what changes in the law 
had become, in its opinion, desir- 
able. We would authorise the 
new Council to require that the 
medical examining bodies which 
accept the certificates in the 
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schools, should satisfy themselves 
in every case of the sufficienc 
and quality of the instruction 
given, grave doubt being cast 
upon this by the fact that of stu- 
dents sent up to examination after 
a full curriculum in the schools, 
from one-third to nearly one-half 
annually fail to pass. As the ex- 
penses of the smaller Council we 
propose would be considerably less 
than at present, more funds would 
be available for its most important 
function—the visitation of final 
examinations ; and thus, without 
endangering the stability of any 
time-honoured and useful institu- 
tions, endeared to the profession 
by noble associations and great 
names inseparably connected with 
them, a strong central body would 
be constituted, which might rea- 
sonably hope to secure a greater 
respect for its decisions than has 
yet been shown for those of its 
predecessor in office. 

We do not fora moment sup- 
pose that this simple solution of a 
question requiring a good deal of 
attention in order to understand 
all its complications, will meet 
with any favour from those who 
have pledged themselves to sup- 
port the Government Bill, as some 
whom we could mention have 
done, without in the least under- 
standing what it contains; nor 
yet from those who appear to im- 
agine, like the tyrannical ruler of 
whom Livy tells us, that the 
secret of governing well consists 
in cutting off the heads of all the 
tallest poppies in the garden ; but 
to those who desire to see the un- 
interrupted progress of a profes- 
sion in which all are more or less 
interested, and who are not partic 
ularly enamoured of Radical me- 
thods of dealing with the institu- 
tions of the country, we commend 
for consideration what is, we ven- 
ture to think, a more excellent 
way. 
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FANATICISM IN THE SOUDAN. 


In the September number of 
« Maga,’ 1882, a paper will be found 
which describes the state of Mos- 
lem feeling, and their expectations 
of an approaching triumph of the 
faith at the time of the Egyptian 
war. In this paper the writer 
ventured to suggest the probability 
that the figure of the Mahdi might 
become an important one in the 
history of the Levant, and referred 
to the first victory of the Soudani 
prophet, which had hardly at the 
time attracted that amount of gen- 
eral attention which we now see it 
to have deserved. 

Nor can it be considered un- 
natural that in our own age and 
country civilised society should 
long remain sceptical concerning 
the power of we move- 
ments among unarmed and almost 
savage races, especially when the 
regions concerned are those in 
which the benefits of civilisation 
and the power of Western war- 
like resources could not fail to be 
well known. That peophets should 
arise close to lands where Mr 
Cook’s tourist is a familiar figure, 
and religious wars be waged where 
the railroad and the steamer have 
already lost their novelty, does 
indeed seem at first improbable 
in the highest degree. Nor is it 
less astonishing that in a scepti- 
cal age, and within reach of the 
telegraph and the diplomatic agent, 
the policies and intrigues of great 
nations should suddenly be swept 
aside, and the attention of Europe 
concentrated on a spectacle which 
is equally at least, if not more, ap- 
propriate to the times of the rise 
of Islam or the triumph of Chris- 
tianity—the spectacle of a fight- 
ing race deeply imbued with faith 
in the pretensions of an inspired 


leader, and confronted on the other 
hand by a man equally supported 
by strong religious belief, and 
equally indifferent, because of such 
conviction, to the, opinion of the 
world or to the material dangers of 
his undertakings. Surely in the 
reply which is thus given to the 
philosophies and incredulities of 
our day, we see strong proof that 
faith yet remains, even in the nine- 
teenth century, one of the most 
powerful motives of human con- 
duct, not only amongst Arabs or 
Russians, but even among those 
nations which are accustomed to 
rely on the most matter-of-fact rea- 
son and the most material con- 
siderations. 

The Mahdi, then, in spite of the 
warnings given by some who knew 
the Kast—in spite even of his de- 
struction of General Hicks’s army, 
and of the rapid advance of his 
vanguard on the road to Mecca— 
in spite of the forebodings uttered 
early in November in well-informed 
quarters, —remained to the Liberal 
party and to the Cabinet, if not 
to the nation, an object almost of 
contempt,—a “ fanatic ” who could 
be repressed in a moment = an 
English regiment, or persuaded by 
an unprotected emissary of Eng- 
land. It required the defeat of 
Baker Pasha to convince the Gov- 
ernment, either that their over- 
confidence was fatal, or that they 
had been ill advised by their trust- 
ed agents in Egypt. 

It is not intended here to repeat 
what has been already said con- 
cerning the character and influence 
of the Mahdi, and the expectations 
connected with his appearance. 
They will be found detailed in the 
paperalready noticed, The object of 
the present article is to inquire how 
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we now stand in reference to the 
movement which we have under- 
taken to repress ; what are the true 
motives of the actors in the drama, 
what has already been done, and 
what remains to be accomplished. 

General Gordon has described 
the condition of affairs produced 
by the victories of the Mahdi as a 
“ fever,” against which fortification 
was useless. This fever is by no 
means recent, nor has its power 
been confined to the Soudan alone, 
or to Egypt. It is a fever which 
has infected the Arab race, and 
which is mainly due to the decline 
of Turkish power and to the war 
of 1877. In Arabia, in Syria, and 
in Mesopotamia, not less than in 
Egypt, vague hopes of freedom 
have been spreading for several 
years ; and the local troubles in 
Syria, not less than the revolt of 
Arabi and the consequent rising of 
the Soudan, are incidents only in 
an historic drama which as yet 
remains only half played out. How 
the future is to develop, and what 
will be the ultimate settlement of 
the Arab question, we have yet to 
see. The action of England, of 
France, of Russia, the resistance 
of Turkey, and many other influ- 
ences must be taken into account ; 
but when we reflect on the condi- 
tion of Italy at the time of Gari- 
baldi’s rising, or on the triumph of 
the wild Arabs over the disciplined 
forces of Rome, we should be com- 
mitting a great mistake if we failed 
to recognise among the Arab-speak- 
ing races those elements of popular 
disquiet which have so often in 
history been the harbingers of great 
historic changes. 

One fact alone has perhaps been 
unexpected by those who have 
studied the condition of the Arab 
race—namely, the desperate and 
determined courage of the warriors 
who opposed General Graham. 
Reeent experience had not tended 


to give us a high opinion of the 
valour of the Bedawin. In the 
Egyptian oe they took no 
serious part ; but, like the Arabs 
of Napoleon’s time, they hovered 
between the contending parties and 
harassed each in turn. We now, 
however, see the Arab in earnest, 
and recognise what he can do at 
his best. The change is due partly 
to difference between the degraded 
tribes of the Delta and the finer 
Desert race—partly to the fact that 
the Egyptians under Arabi were 
as hateful (or perhaps more so) to 
the Bedawin as were the English 
invaders ; whereas in the present 
instance the tribes see on the one 
part the detested tyrant and the 
foreign infidel fighting side by side, 
and on the other success, freedom, 
spoil, or paradise—all dear to the 
hearts of the wild children of the 
wilderness. 

No stronger test of faith could 
be proposed to man than that de- 
manded by ’Othmin Digna when 
he called his soldiers to face the 
deadly hail of bullets and the cold 
hedge of bayonets; but on the 
other hand, it is not only among 
wild Arabs that such faith is yet 
to be found. And no greater in- 
stance has been witnessed among 
us for many a year than that of 
the man who went forth so calmly 
and promptly on his errand of 
mercy in contempt of death, be- 
cause of his hope that in him might 
be found the “saviour” foretold 
of old for Egypt (Isaiah xix. 20). 

Let us look, then, for a moment 
at the motives which influence the 
Mahdi’s followers and the chiefs 
who command them. They are pro- 
bably two in all ; to the many, reli- 
ah belief —to the few calculating 
eaders, freedom from subjection to 
Egypt, and immunity from any in- 
terference with the profits of the 
slave trade. The ringleaders in 
the movement are thus doubly 
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guilty of the blood of their follow- 
ers, dom not only has it been 
shed in a hopeless resistance, but 
it has been shed for a cause which 
is not truly the cause which they 
have at heart. 

Religion and trade profits are 
then the incitements which keep 
alive the movement, and in sup- 
port of this view a few words may 
be devoted to each motive in turn. 
The romantic character of the 
Arab race is too well known to 
need more than a passing allusion. 
The power of Muhammad lay in 
great measure in the charm of his 
poetry ; and the Anacreontic bards 
of Arabia were famous among their 
fellows long before his time. The 
imagination is excited by the wild 
landscape of the desert in a man- 
ner which the dweller in cultivated 
lands can little appreciate. The 
fancy of the Arab peoples the wil- 
derness with ghostly and demoniac 
forms ; and the silence which op- 
presses the mind in such vast soli- 
tudes, where the cry of the eagle or 
the bark of the jackal is re-echoed 
by the naked crags, can only be 
known by those whohave wandered 
alone in such aregion. Thus the 
ghoul, the afreet, the ghostly wild 
goat, under which form the demon 
appears to the hunter, are creations 
of the imagination ever present to 
the Arab mind. The tribes who 
love to tell the wondrous stories of 
Zir and Jandabah, the fables of 
Lokman, and the songs of Antar, 
are men of character very different 
from the hopeless and timid peas- 
ants of the Delta. The Koran 
appeals to their imagination in a 
degree of which the fellahin are 
incapable ; and its legends, its fine 
poetic images, its oft-repeated de- 
scriptions of paradise and of hell, 
its claim to be a “reading made 
et in the Arab tongue” to un- 
ettered men by an_ unlettered 
prophet, appeal to the Bedawi of 
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to-day, just as they appealed to his 
ancestors twelve centuries ago. 

“Made fair to men is the love 
of pleasure, of women and children, 
and stored talents of gold and 
silver, and steeds of mark, and 
flocks, and corn-fields. Such are 
the things of this world’s life. 
But God! goodly is the home 
with Him. Shall you tell of better 
things than these prepared for 
those who fear God, in His pre- 
sence? Theirs shall be gardens 
beside which the rivers flow, and 
in which they shall abide for ever ; 
and wives of stainless purity ; and 
acceptance with God. For God 
regardeth His servants.” 

his was the vision which was 
before the eyes of the men of Teb 
or of Temanieb, when they charged 
the British square. 

“God is round about the un- 
believing. The lightning blindeth 
their eyes: when it gleameth on 
them they walk on in it, but the 
darkness closeth on them, and 
they stand still.” Such is the 
language of triumphant faith, 
which is dear to the Arabs of to- 
day as of old. Such words re- 
echoed from the camp of Arabi, 
when, nightly, he assumed the 
green turban and the flowing robes 
of a sherif as the faithful gathered 
round him, and the derwish prayed, 
and the cymbal girl clashed a 
chorus in the intervals. 

Such faith is not, however, what 
we mean when we speak of the 
brave warriors of the Soudan as 
fanatics, It is fierce hate of the 
Christian, and the desire of exter- 
minating the non-Moslem, which 
at times disfigure the lofty char- 
acter of their religious fervour. 
However much we may admire 
their courage and devotion, we 
must not forget that neither the 
Arab of to-day, nor the Arab of 
Muhammad’s day, was more than 
a barbarian, deeply imbued with 
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superstitions of the most prim- 
itive character, scarcely superior 
in many ways to the savages of 
South Africa or America, untama- 
ble and unimprovable as are most 
of the older uncivilised races of 
the world. 

Were religious conviction the 
only cause of the brave charges 
which General Graham’s troops 
withstood, we should have noth- 
ing to say in defence of the recent 
campaign. Have we not sent 
against the Mahdi a man who, 
as all his friends well know, is 
actuated not by personal motives 
or by ambition, but by the convic- 
tion that he is an instrument for 
the fulfilment of ancient prophe- 
cies? The politician and the sol- 
dier are thus bidden to‘stand aside 
that the prophet may be met by 
one who, in zeal, in faith, and in 
sincerity, is able to vie with him 
even among his own people. 

“T will set the Egyptians against 
the Egyptians.” “The spirit of 
Egypt shall fail.” “In that day 
Egypt shall be like women ; it 
shall be afraid,and fear... And 
He shall send them a saviour—a 
great one,—and he sball deliver 
them.” Such are the words which 
are ever echoing in the mind of 
Gordon, and in them is found the 
main motive of his actions. What 
those actions are, it would be un- 
fair to say before we really know 
the circumstances; and how far 
success is possible, only those on 
the spot can rightly judge. 

But lest it should appear that 
a false comparison has been sug- 
_— between the motives of 

eneral Gordon and his antago- 
nists, we must here pause to note 
the true basis of the confidence 
which inspired the brave savages 
who charged to certain death. We 
hear that charms, said to have been 
blessed by the Mahdi, were distrib- 
uted among them, and guaranteed 
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by the chiefs to be a certain pro- 
tection against the bullets of the 
enemy. There can be little doubt 
that the fury of the Arab onslaught 
was in great measure due not to 
the hope of Paradise so much as 
to the sense of immunity from or- 
dinary danger. ’Othman Digna’s 
followers were naturally inclined 
to place complete reliance on super- 
natural powers, conveyed to them 
through the medium of charms 
from the holy leader, to whom 
Divine favour could not have 
granted lesser powers than those 
generally believed to be enjoyed 
by the derwish initiated. 

General Graham’s victories have 
thus had several important results, 
In the first place, the tide of revo. 
lution has been rolled back along 
the most dangerous line of advance 
—namely, that on Mecca, through 
Suakim—the line whereby a tri- 
umphant Mahdi would be expected 
to proceed to theHoly Cityof Islam. 
In the second place, the death of 
some 6000 warriors represents, at 
the ratio of density for population 
in the desert, the depopulation of 
some 3000 square miles of country. 
Whether or not the spirit of the 
race be broken is, for the moment, 
a secondary consideration, for 
without doubt, the two battles 
have shorn of fighting men a very 
large area of country east of Ber- 
ber. Thirdly, the Arabs have dis- 
covered that, even when fighting 
under the direct lead of Othman, 
they have no supernatural immuni- 
ty re wounds and death, and no 
certainty of victory, because of the 
sanctity of their cause. In the 
vicinity of Suakim we may now 

ause with safety to allow these 

bitter lessons to sink into the 
minds of our gallant and simple 
foes. 

’?Othman Digna, has, we hear, 
been compelled to argue that even 
Muhammad was defeated, and that 
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prophets foretell a long struggle 
preceding final victory. Whether 
he is sincere himself in such belief, 
we cannot at present judge. He 
certainly is not blinded by faith to 
a sense of personal security. Like 
Muhammad at Bedr, he viewed the 
battle from a height ; but he failed 
to follow the example of the great 
founder of Islam, who, when his 
followers gave way,descended from 
his prayer platform to charge on 
his horse—throwing in the air a 
handful of dust at the infidels. 
True, Muhammad was repulsed 
in 623 a.p. at Mount Ohud, near 
Medina, but the number of men 
he then lost was only seventy in 
all; and the mighty slaughter of 
Temanieb is only equalled in the 
history of the early wars of Islam 
by the Moslem loss at the Yermdk, 
when 4000 of the faithful fell. 
This last battle was, however, a 
victory, not a defeat ; and the rout 
of the Roman levies, surprised by 
Khaled’s wondrous march from 
the Euphrates to Gilead, was the 
real crisis which determined the 
triumph of Islam throughout the 
East. At Temanieb, England was 
able, fortunately, to count on her 
own legions, not (as in the case of 
Rome) on native mercenaries ; and 
in General Graham she possessed 
a leader not unfitted to meet the 
forces of Islam. The confidence 
inspired by the calm voice, the 
slow deliberate manner, the com- 
manding figure, of this kindly 
Scottish leader, inspired those 
feelings which are not always felt 
when generals who telegraph bril- 
liant despatches, and who live 
alone as superior beings, are play- 
ing their part before a British 
public rather than striving to “ do 
the work thoroughly ”—as General 
Graham prides himself in doing. 
Our eyes are therefore now 
turned to Khartim rather than to 
Suakim—to the dangers to which 
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General Gordon is exposed from 
Zebeir and the slave-traders, from 
intrigue, violence, and fanaticism ; 
and the slave question is becoming 
yet more important an element 
than formerly in the ultimate set- 
tlement of that long and arduous 
struggle on which we are now 
probably only beginning to enter. 

How many and how varied are 
the dangers (including not impossi- 
blythose caused byhis own actions), 
the recent short messages from 
Khartiim allow us in some measure 
to judge. That General Gordon 
depended upon the arrival of 


British troops is now past doubt, | 


though his grounds for the expec- 
tation are not known. It is to be 
feared, however, that this hope may 
have induced him to remain where 
he is till retreat has become impos- 
sible and succour trebly difficult. 
It was from Suakim, apparently, 
that the advance of an English 
force was expected ; and perhaps 
it may be conjectured that but 
for the delays which occurred, 
and the increasing heat, General 
Graham would, as Gordon expect- 
ed, have been ordered to march 
to Berber immediately after his 
last victory. 

General Gordon has himself con- 
fessed how ingrained in the nature 
of the races with which he deals is 
the idea of slavery as a natural 
law. Among many indications 
of the low standard of civilisation 
which obtained among the Arabs 
of Muhammad’s day, and _ which 
was consequently sanctioned by the 
Koran, the references to slavery 
may be counted. The Prophet 
speaks of the blood-feud as a sacred 
duty. He condemns the thief to 
lose his right hand, and the faith- 
less wife to be immured alive ; and 
of slaves the Korin says most 
naively, in comparing them with 
their masters, “Shall they be held 
equal? No: praise be to God.” 
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Although the first converts to 
Islam were mostly slaves, and al- 
though the freeing of those who 
had done aught worthy of such 
reward was inculcated as a pious 
deed, the Korifin contemplates as 
the only natural condition of society 
one in which slaves, even if pro- 
fessing the faith, are to remain in 
bondage to Arab freemen. 
Slavery, then, is no crime to a 
Moslem, bat a usage sanctioned by 
religion and by immemorial cus- 
tom. Not only in Cairo, in Da- 
mascus, or in Stamboul, are slaves 
still to be found numerous, but 
_throughout Arabia, and among the 
wild tribes of the Syrian desert, 
all powerful sheikhs take pride in 
the numbers and valour of negro 
bondsmen. The polite pasha will 
inform the visitor that slavery no 
longer exists in the Turkish em- 
pire, and that such slaves as re- 
main are merely domestic servants; 
but if you have a friend who knows 
the city—whether it be Cairo, Jer- 
usalem, Damascus, or any other 
Arab town—he will take you to 
the quiet street, where, behind the 
minaret of a modest mosque, you 
step suddenly into the court of the 
great barrack, which is the slave- 
market of the district. Here, 
in a little mud-walled room, you 
may see the poor Nubian woman 
sitting, often with a black child in 
her arms, and her cheeks scored 
with the slave-master’s mark of 
ownership. In another part of the 
building, delicate Circassians will 
fly as you approach to inner cham- 
bers, and stalwart Abyssinians or 
thickset negroes await a purchaser 
as porters or household servants. 
Greek slave- women have ceased 
to fill the harems of Cairo, it is 
true; but a Galla slave-wife,bought 
for £10 or £20, is probably as 
much (or'as little) esteemed as ever. 
The great stream of human cattle 


is driven continually from Africa, 
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across the Red Sea to Mecca, and 
through Syria to Baghdad and Asia 
Minor: the market which we are 
told to close is the whole Turkish 
empire, and the Arabian continent 
from sea to sea. 

As to the condition of these 
slaves, it must be confessed that it 
is often quite equal to that which 
they would enjoy were they free, 
The rich Moslem master is often 
pious and kindly, and often afraid 
of the immediate consequences of 
violence. The Kordan inculcates 
on him the greatest consideration 
for such of his women-slaves as 
have borne him children ; and the 
amount of work expected from the 
slaves of Asia is light compared 
with that which freemen accom- 

lish in Europe. But, on the other 

and, there is no security, and no 
choice for the slave, and fearful 
crimes often occur in consequence. 
If, however, the task which we set 
before us is the suppression of slay- 
ery among those Moslems who 
come under our influence, let us 
at least clearly appreciate the 
magnitude of the work which we 
shall have to undertake. 

The religious element has per- 
haps as yet been the more dangerous 
of the two ; but the slave question 
will remain as a real motive long 
after the Mahdi has been discred- 
ited by defeat, and the zeal of the 
credulous victims of his preaching 
has coolea or been distinguished ; 
and there is no subject connected 
with the Soudan that will more 
exercise the ingenuity of British 
statesmen to deal with in a satis- 
factory manner. 

What has been done as yet, has 
been the disillusionment of some 
of the religious enthusiasts of the 
Soudan, and the manifestation of 
British power ; but that which re- 
mains to be done is far more 
arduous. Were she but firmly 
established in Egypt, England 
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would become the natural protec- 
tor of the whole Arab race, and 
might witness, unmoved, the grad- 
ual decay of Turkish authority in 
Arab-speaking lands. The Arabs 
surround the Indian route on all 
sides; and the possessor of Cairo 
has a most important influence on 
Mecea. The size of Egypt proper 
is scarcely greater than the island 
of Cyprus; and it is indisputable 
that, with able administration, such 
as is available in the Indian de- 
partment of Public Works, the 
whole Delta would become one of 
the richest and most prosperous 
of oriental lands. Only one word 
seems wanted to secure that steady 
hold on the situation which can 
alone lead to a successful outcome. 
What hinders that this word is 
not spoken? Protect Egypt, and 
the Soudan question becomes no 
more difficult than the manage- 
ment of our Indian frontiers. 


Fanaticism may blaze up for a 


brief time, but the Prophet has pro- 
nounced no condemnation against 
Christians, so long as they are 
guided by the commands of their 
own religion. If we are to fight 
hand in hand with the oppressor 
against the freedom of the Arab, 
we shall earn undying hatred ; but 
our natural position is that of 
lords of Egypt in friendly alliance 
with the independent tribes of all 
the surrounding deserts, Such 
views are premature perhaps, and 
may fail to find acceptance as they 
did during a former crisis; but 
through the indecisions and vacil- 
lations of the present Administra- 
tion, it can hardly be doubted that 
we are advancing inevitably to 
such a solution of the puzzle ; and 
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we may yet hope that a time is in 
store for us when, securely posted 
in yom and in Cairo, command- 
ing from both sides our route to 
India, and allied to the warlike 
races of Arabia and Africa, we 
may calmly await the final catas- 
trophe of the fall of Turkey, for 
which, however much we may 
regret its occurrence, we cannot 
now be held responsible. If such 
be indeed the future, it will not be 
to the man who bombarded Alex- 
andria, who caused the death of 
two thousand peasants at Tel-el 
Kebir, who allowed Hicks Pasha 
to protest in vain, who deserted 
Sinkat and Tokar, who depopu- 
lated the Eastern Soudan, roused 
to revolution by the fatal initial 
error of his own policy, that the 
credit of success will be due. 
Those who allowed the adherents 
of Arabi—the grey-haired men who 
were chained in gangs, in order to 
be transported to the Soudan—to 
go forth to certain death against 
the wishes of their English leader, 
are reaping a bitter return for 
hypocrisy and deceit ; and should 
it prove that, last but not least, 


the Ministry have abandoned to . 


his fate the man who so gener- 
ously risked life and reputation 
to save them, we doubt not that 
the wrath of England awaits them 
as a certain punishment. It will 
be the statesman who planted our 
flag in Cyprus, who acquired an 
interest for us in the Suez Canal, 
and who would, had he been 
spared, have given us a real route 
to India by the Persian Gulf, who 
will be remembered as the bene- 
factor of his country, and the 
friend of peace. 
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Farture and loss of reputation 
are naturally galling: more espe- 
cially do they afflict when the suf- 
ferer is conscious that they are 
owing to his own vanity,perversity, 
or feebleness of mind. He can 
look back, perhaps, and see that he 
was once prosperous and in a good 
name. He could not be content 
therewith, but must be trying dan- 
gerous experiments in the hope of 
reaching a still higher level of well- 
being. He has tampered with his 
possessions, rashly staked his self- 
respect and the respect of others ; 
he has so wildly directed all his 
undertakings that he could bring 
none to a good issue; and his 
reverses are embittered by the 
thought of his indiscretion. Abased 
and repentant, he is ready to re- 
proach himself in the words of the 
old legend, “ Stavo bene, per star 
meglio sto qui.” 

Such a one, it may be, has weakly 

ielded himself to the influence of 
insidious tongues, not caring to use 
his prudence or his good sense in 
his own defence. He has had some 
wrong, but he himself has been his 
greatest enemy. The sympathy of 
his fellows cannot be for him as if 
his reverses had been heaven-sent. 
He knows the adverse judgment 
of him which is in his neighbour’s 
mind, even at times when society 
is peaceful and no man wishes to 
give prominence to his descent 
in the world: should strife or 
emulation arise in which he is con- 
cerned, he is soon made to feel the 
cooled sentiment of his communit 
towards him. His faults, his fol- 
lies, his indiscreet behaviour, are 
ruthlessly dragged into daylight ; 
he is reproached therewith, and 
from his past doings a low esti- 


mate is formed of his present con- 
dition, and the cruellest prophecies 
are indulged in as to how he ma 
act in the future. Not only has 
he suffered in his worldly estate, 
but the credit and respect which 
once were accorded to him have 
disappeared. 

He is conscious, possibly, of 
no evil intention. areless and 
thoughtless he may have been, and 
too easily led by va ae or 
designing persons. ut he had 
never meant to wrong any one. 
When he was yielding up his rights 
to threats and clamour, he was 
made to believe that he was carry- 
ing out the highest rules of ethics ; 
when he unresistingly endured a 
beating from his enemies, he did 
so because peace is the greatest 
of objects ; he deserted his friends 
and backers—well, it would have 
been vastly inconvenient to look 
after his friends’ affairs when he 
had declined to take care of his 
own ; he knew it would look dirty 
to forsake them, but he was as- 
sured by those to whom he had 
given his confidence that it was 
all right. Yet he has found at 
last, to his cost, that however de- 
ceitful may have been the views 
which he was induced to take of 
things, men of sound judgment 
still look at them very differently, 
and they condemn him. He has 
gone down in public estimation ; 
he is spoken lightly of ; he is left 
out of account when matters of 
high import are considered ; none 
care for his action or opinion. 

Should a man, being in such a 
strait as has been described, desire 
to know how he might retrieve his 
fortunes and recover his place in 
the world’s esteem, he would surely 
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be told that he must mend his 
ways, and seek help from more 
capable and honester counsellors. 

f an individual may not break 
away from, and set at nought with 
impunity, the rules of conduct by 
which sensible men have been 
guided in all ages, far less may a 
nation play “fantastic tricks be- 
fore high heaven ” without smart- 
ing forits rashness. Angels may 
weep for it perchance, but men 
will assuredly visit it with their 
scorn and defiance, their slight 
regard and contempt. It is a 
cruel mortification to a country 
to have come down by unwisdom 
from a high estate. Easy as may 
have been the descent from an 
honourable standing, the way up 
again to the old prized position 
is confessedly both difficult and 
tedious. The nation which has 
stooped to folly will have need of 
much patience, much self-control, 
and much determination, if it en- 
deavours to recover its former 
place in the world. 

The above reflections have been 
induced by the care which must 
daily harass every patriotic Briton 
—namely, the fallen condition of 
our island among the nations, the 
loss of respect which she endures, 
the indignities with which her 
enemies oppress her, the slighting 
look with which observers regard 
her. It istruly a bitter thing to 
have her stigmatised as one who 
cannot keep her own against bold 
(but not formidable) assailants, 
who will not resent insult and 
wrong, who will leave her allies 
, and friends to shift for themselves 
in the hour of danger. Who cares 
nowadays on which side Great 
Britain may range herself in any 
dispute? Who will turn aside 
from his purpose, or pause for an 
instant in his career, because her 
interests are endangered, or her 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCOXXIII. 
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displeasure is aroused? Is she 
not known as the degenerate na- 
tion which may parley and protest, 
but will not fight heartily ; who is 
ready to degrade herself by con- 
fessions of imagined crimes and 
sins ; whose enmity is less danger- 
ous than her friendship ; who will 
always yield if she is pressed hard 
enough ? 

Our countrymen, however they 
may a to disguise the truth from 
themselves, must know and feel 
that Britain is pointed at as a 
failing power,—as one whose part 
has been played out, and who is 
hastening to insignificance. For 
long our optimist citizens have 
been saying that our country is 
only alittle wilful and eccentric, 
like many that have grown great 
and enjoyed their greatness long ; 
that she can afford to soil herself 
a little in caprice, her renown is 
so solid and immovable ; that ere 
long we shall see her shake herself, 
as at other times, and become once 
more the dignified, ascendant, in- 
flexible power, whose will is as the 
stroke of fate. Comfort of this 
kind did very well while there was 
only a folly or two to excuse—only 
a harmless. exhibition or two of 
unsound demeanour. But the un- 
toward acts have, as time rolled on, 
become altogether too many and 
too ruinous to be winked at as 
freaks. They have destroyed our 
reputation ; they would have made 
us impotent in the councils of 
Europe, only that we have been 
beforehand with foreigners, and 
roclaimed ourselves abject ; they 
om implanted bitter heartburn- 
ings in the breasts of our colonists, 
of-English residents abroad, and 
of all those countries which would 
from old associations, from present 
convenience, or from geographical 
necessities, have been otherwise 
desirous of forming alliances with 
2x 
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us. They must, before long, seri- 
ously affect our commerce (it is 
deteriorating already) and our 
revenue. ‘They may, if we are 
not wise in time, jeopardise the 
security of our island. And, in 
our case, being wise in time means 
speedily getting rid of evil coun- 
sellors, and bringing our way of 
life into harmony with the senti- 
ments of the wisest of mankind, 
and the maxims which, having 
been tried for ages, have proved 
the soundest guides. It is much 
the same reformation as was re- 
commended to the man of declin- 
ing fortunes and character, whose 
case was glanced at in the opening 
of this paper. 

That we may be just to our own 
peculiarities and wanderings from 
the safe path, be it at once ad- 
mitted that most of them proceed 
from sentiments which are in the 
abstract excellent, and which are 
highly honourable to all who hold 
them. The love of peace, the for- 
giveness of injuries, the suffering 
ourselves to be defrauded, the ac- 
ceptance of insult and wrongs, the 
declining to seek what should be 
our own, pity for the oppressed, 
patience with all who have erred 
and are deceived, the wish to 
satisfy all just claims against our- 
selves—no man need blush to pro- 
claim these as the principles of his 
conduct, whether he may act indi- 
vidually or as one of a community. 
But men get astray, as we presume 
to think, by imagining that these 
principles, which are so easily ex- 
pressed, and which sound and read 
as so simple and unsophisticated, 
are as easy of application as the 
are of acceptance ; while the trut 
is, that it often requires a great 
deal of consideration and judg- 
ment to rightly apply them, and 

that it may sometimes be danger- 
ous and prejudicial to good living 


to apply them rashly and indis- 
criminately. 

Here it is possible that the 
writer may be met by the objec. 
tion: “You must not say that 
these principles are difficult of ap. 
plication. We know whence they 
come—from the very HIGHEST au- 
thority. They were not meant for 
subtile reasoners or doctors of the 
law alone, but were for the guid- 
ance of the uninstructed, the poor, 
the guileless, The maxims being 
given for the use and good of all, 
all, low as well as high, must be 
capable of applying them.” In 
answer to which it may be said 
that as to capacity there need be 
little question. All may be cap- 
able of living in accordance with 
these great rules ; but in order to 
do so they must at least have some 
regard to the state of things which 
the rules appear to contemplate. 
Persons who fully recognise the 
obligations of the Christian code 
and who strive to live according 
to them, will have no difficulty in 
carrying out inter se these divine 
precepts. But duty becomes less 
plain when a Christian on one 
side is faced by an unbeliever 
or a scorner on the other. The 
precepts are surely not absolute 
in the second case, as they are in 
the first! Indeed a consideration 
of the whole Christian code, and 
not ofa part only, will makeit clear 
that the exact line of duty is va- 
riable according to circumstances. 
The same authority which taught 
us to be loving and forbearing, 
cautioned us also not to give that 
which is holy to the dogs, or to 
cast pearls before swine,—which 
may fairly be taken to mean, that 
kindly offices to their fullest and 
literal extent are not due towards 
them who cannot or who will not 
appreciate the spirit in which they 
are offered. A God-fearing man1s 
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not bound to place’ himself at im- 
mense disadvantage with his ad- 
versary by rigid adherence to pre- 
cepts at which the other will scoff, 
and by gentle treatment which the 
other will not reciprocate, but will 
repay with injuries. Surely, before 
a man turns his cheek to the smiter, 
he has a right to consider who and 
what the smiter may be, and to 
withhold the humiliation of him- 
self if he perceives that he is deal- 
ing with one crafty, unscrupulous, 
and grasping. 

The experience of all ages has 
shown us that the world has always 
abounded, and does now abound, 
with people who care very little 
for right or justice, who will gain 
for themselves all that they can 
by any arts or force which they 
can use, and who wili only press 
the harder and become more exor- 
bitant in their demands, the more 
it may be attempted to conciliate 
them by concession and moderation. 

In regard to such it is neither ob- 
ligatory as a matter of duty, nor 
expedient as a matter of worldly 
wisdom, to court their insults and 
submit to injuries from them. 

Allowing, then, that the errors 
of our countrymen may be only 
the effects of a regard for duty 
which has been extended beyond 
what is necessary or reasonable, 
and that therefore they differ much 
in kind from errors which have 
proceeded from evil desires, yet it 
must be insisted that they are, in 
fact, errors, and that they ought 
to be abandoned. It should be 
understood, too, that the motives 
of our actions have made little dif- 
ference as to their unpleasant con- 
sequences ; and that good inten- 
tions (about which there is a pro- 
verb) will not relieve us from the 
remorseful consciousness that we 
suffer for only our own perversity 
and folly. 
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If we look now at the manner 
in which our nation has borne 
itself for the last few years, it 
will not be difficult, perhaps, to 
perceive that the observations 
above made are very relevant, and 
that the evil plight in which we 
find ourselves is traceable to our 
indiscretions—our amiable indis- 
cretions, let us say. We have had 
troubles and failures in Ireland, 
in India, and in South Africa ; 
and we are at this time going 
through the pains of an egregious 
failure, amid most humiliating cir- 
cumstances, in Egypt. We never 
gave ourselves a reasonable chance 
of succeeding in any of these com- 
plications ; no wonder therefore 
that we did not succeed. And if 
we would recover our old influ- 
ence for good among the powers 
of Europe and of the world, it 
behoves us to make a thorough 
change in our method of viewing 
political affairs. The thing here 
advocated is not a departure from 
any of the commendable principles 
on which conscientious men have 
acted, but a departure from the 
extreme straining of those prin- 
ciples, by which they are made to 
lead to goals at which they were 
never aimed, and arrival at which 
cannot fail to be perplexing and 
mortifying to them who stumble 
upon them. 

We have intended and endeav- 
oured, no doubt, to do what is ro- 
mantically called justice—at any 
rate to do good—to Ireland. Cer- 
tainly no good has been done ; and 
this nation lies open to the re- 
proach of having only intensified 
the veiled rebellion which for years 
has been vexing us. Ireland has 
proved to be utterly unmanageable 
and irreconcilable. The concessions 
which we have made to the disaf- 
fected Irish have rendered their dis- 
affection more rancorous and their 
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demands more unreasonable ; and 
our harshness to the quiet and loyal 
inhabitants of Ireland has well nigh 
alienated from us whatever sympa- 
. and support we possessed there. 

ell, we are taught to do good to 
them that hate us, and in the case 
of the disaffected Irish we have 
literally obeyed the injunction. 
But there has been no blessing on 
our obedience,—and why? First, 
because it soon was, and it long 
has been, manifest that the rebels 
were not to be touched by kind- 
ness, that they had no real com- 
plaint to make against us, and that 
all our concessions were to pressure 
and threats: secondly, because 
what we chose to give was given 
at the expense of those who had 
always been true to us, whom we 
had no right to rob for the purpose 
of courting the insurgents. It was 
certainly a mistake to continue 
showering benefits on these people 
after we had evidence of the rooted 
and rancorous ill-will which they 
bear to us, and which repays our 
soft advances by murder and out- 
rage, and by the most truculent 
sentiments and threats. It was 
more than a mistake—it was a 
crime—to seek to win these fiend- 
ish malcontents by trampling on 
our own friends, and spoiling them, 
that we might propitiate our foes 
with the plunder. 

It was once our practice to lec- 
ture—perhaps a little insolently— 
the despotic powers of the world 
when they were troubled with in- 
surrections and civil buffetings. 
We hardly repressed our disdain 
of the art of governing by the 
strong arm. And we implied, if 
we did not express, our conscious 
superiority and our belief that we 
alone knew how to keep our sub- 
jects contented and happy. At 


present it may be said, we fear, 
that no country, whatever the 
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form of its government, has made 
so sorry an outcome of its dealings 
with a rebellious province or de- 
pendency as Great Britain. All 
the nations over whom we were 
fond of exulting gird at us now 
and thank God on us when they 
behold our utter incapacity to ap- 
pease, to restrain, or to lead into 
a way of prosperity and peace the 
Irish race. 

Foreigners, however, are not left 
to judge us by what they can see 
of our doings at home, @ go out 
into the world, and make parade 
of our failings, literally challenging 
mankind to take note of the sense- 
less courses which we follow. Few 
countries, it is believed, have ever 
voluntarily brought upon them- 
selves such dishonour as we have 
incurred in our contests with the 
Boers of South Africa. After 
letting them beat us in the field, 
we consented to all their demands 
just as if we had been unable to 
continue the war. We not only 
yielded territory, but we failed to 
demand satisfaction for the lives 
of many of our soldiers who had 
been, not killed in action, but 
treacherously murdered in the 
Transvaal. Not only did we sub- 
mit to the semi-savages of that 
region, but we made with them a 
convention, the ink in the signa- 
tures of which was hardly dry 
when the Boers declared that they 
would not be bound by it, and 
impudently violated the whole 
agreement. And we bore this 
further insolence—we incurred 
material loss as well as loss of 
honour. But the worst feature 
in this our second lapse was that 
the convention had provided for 
the independence of the native 
tribes, against whose persons and 
whose property the eyes of the 
Boers were known to be evil. 
The rupture of the convention 
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took uway all the slight defence 
which these unfortunate tribes had 
left after the withdrawal of our 
troops and representatives. Yet 
we suffered the insult and the 
wrong to be perpetrated, left the 
reget natives to their fate, and, 
to our lasting shame be it said, 
some of these were tribes who had 
been our friends, and who had lent 
us active support in our quarrels. 
Itis most difficult to understand 
on what plea of duty we can rest 
our unparalleled behaviour towards 
the Boers. Had we declined alto- 
gether to fight them, and given 
way when they first attacked us, 
our proceedings would have been 
less incomprehensible, and involved 
less dishonour ; but we entered 
into hostilities with them with 
sound and fury’ sufficient to let 
all the world know how we were 
engaged ; and then, having main- 
tained the war to the point where 
they were able to snatch a victor 

from us and to kill our general, 
we consented to an ignominious 


peace, the terms of which, dis-. 


— as they were to us, the 
oers repudiated without loss of 
time. But if it be difficult to 
palliate our conduct towards these 
insolent barbarians, it is certain 
that no valid excuse at all can be 
made for the mean and dastardly 
manner in which we abandoned 
our former friends, humble though 
they were. We may search long 
enough before we find a text 
which by any amount of straining 
can be made to shelter so infamous 
a lacheté. It is impossible to dis- 
cover any generous or manly feel- 
ing from which it can have pro- 
ceeded. We showed ourselves in 
this to be recreant and degenerate ; 
and we stand before Heaven and 
man indefensible. 


1 The war was announced in the Queen’s Speech. 
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Our unfortunate misdemeanour 
in South Africa is undoubtedly one 

rincipal cause of the disesteem 
into which we have fallen. It is 
an error for which we may well 
put on sackcloth and sprinkle ashes 
on our heads. Its wages—that is, 
our present humiliation—make it 
ew and confounding to look 

ack to our past. When we think 
on the respect in which we once 
were held, and compare it with the 
slight regard in which we lie feeble 
to-day, our moan may be like that 
of the patriarch : “Unto me men 
gave ear, and waited, and kept 
silence at my counsel. . . I chose 
out their way, andsat chief, and 
dwelt as a king in the army, as 
one that comforteth the mourners. 
But now they that are younger 
than I have me in derision, whose 
fathers I would have disdained to 
have set with the dogs of my 
flock.” 

To our retrograde movements in 
India the same disgrace does not 
attach as to our collapse in South 
Africa. They were inexpedient 
and uncalled for, but not cowardly 
or criminal. It is not supposed 
that they were injurious to any 
but ourselves, and we had avenged 
ourselves of our enemies before we 
retreated. What we had to be 
ashamed of or to regret in our 
previous dealings with the treach- 
erous Affghans it must be hard for 
the tenderest conscience to disco- 
ver; or why, after winning our 
way a to Candahar, we should 
voluntarily have surrendered the 
fruits of our victories, and _ re- 
tracted our frontier. But by some 
casuistry we forged an indictment 
against ourselves, hastened to con- 
fess ourselves guilty, and then 
underwent what was by no means 
a light penance, even to a nation 
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in which the nicer feelings of hon- 
our were for a time blunted. Pro- 
bably we were possessed by such 
a spirit as excites the fakirs and 
dervishes to wear their tongues to 
the stumps on pavements, or to let 
the fingers grow through the backs 
of their clenched hands. If the 
sees of men was our object in 

oing this, we missed our mark. 
No mortal admired our self-denial. 
Let us hope that our aim was a 
higher one than that. 

But now, if we turn to our re- 
cent doings in the land of Egypt, 
we find them to be of such a con- 
tradictory character among them- 
selves that it is hard to refer them 
to any fixed principle whatever. 
Assuredly we have not in that 
country been adverse to the shed- 
ding of blood, neither have we 
turned our backs on our enemies, 
whatever we may have done to 
our friends. If in other cases we 
declined to fight when fighting was 
our only sensible course, here we 
fought with great slaughter, when 
it was evident to discerning men 
that war might have been avoided 
altogether. A year or two before 
we sacrificed our honour rather 
than fight ; when the day of Egypt 
came, we made bloody wars rather 
than avert bloodshed by showing a 
bold front in the beginning of the 
quarrel. The call of honour might 
have justified war; the name of 
peace might have been used to 
sanction a disregard of honour ; 
but we have wrought with such 
skill that we have avoided both 
peace and honour ! 

The Egyptian trouble was the 
bob of Nemesis after the Trans- 
vaal poltroonery. Arabi heard of 
our default, and said within him- 
self of Britain,—“ A tame cheater 
she ; you may stroke her as gentl 
as a puppy greyhound: she will 
not swagger with a Barbary hen 
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if her feathers turn back in any 
show of resistance.” So he thought 
he also would try and scare us; 
and it isodds but he might have 
done it too, had not Heaven’s grace © 
towards us denied him even the 
slightest initial advantage. Had 
our name been as potent as it was 
six years ago, he would probabl 
have “seen us damned ere he had 
challenged us ” or resisted our will ; 
but our ill fame had flown before 
us, and conjured up in him visions 
of another Majuba Hill, another 
capitulation at the first scratch, 
perhaps a lighting of his hookah 
with the solemn covenant! Thus 
the Egyptian complication resulted 
from our loss of reputation in the 
first place ; in the second, from our 
hesitation to take a decided atti- 
tude, and to deal as vigorous 
with it as its importance denna 
when it began. 

Grant that our hesitation to take 
aclear and pronounced position 
with regard to Egypt in the begin- 
ning of 1882 proceeded from a sin- 
cere unwillingness to enter upon 
another contest, yet it was’ that 
very uneasiness and that vacilla- 
tion which dragged us into war at 
last, with the dreadful incidents of 
the bombardments, the Alexandria 
massacres, the Tel-el-Kebir cam- 
paign, and the ills, still more dam- 
aging to us, which have succeeded 
to those bloody events. It did not 
rest wholly with us whether there 
should be war or not ; and by our 
nervous delay to sternly forbid 
those actions of the insurgents of 
which we disapproved, we encour- 
aged Arabi to proceed, and paved 
the way to that pouring out of 
blood which we so much deprecate. 
The case affords a very — 
example of the inexpediency, an 
in fact of the sinfulness, of a strong 
Power faltering and flinching when 
there are grave entanglements to- 
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ward, and when it behoves her to 
take her stand manfully and un- 
waveringly. 

Whether the case be tried in 
the court of conscience or of ex- 
pediency, we shall find it difficult 
to get a decision approving our 

roceedings in Egypt since the 

ahdi became formidable in the 
Soudan. It was not fair of us to 
act one day as if we were supreme 
in Egyptian affairs, and the next 
as if we were wholly irresponsible 
in regard to the same. e ought 
either to have prevented the ad- 
vance of the undisciplined and ill- 
appointed force of Hicks Pasha, 
or we should have seen that it 
went forward with all the equip- 
ment and support necessary to its 
success. We did neither ; and we 
cannot pretend that we are guilt- 
less of the blood of all in that un- 
fortunate expedition. Our fault 


was—and it is a grievous fault for 


such a nation as we are—that we 
could not make up our minds as 
to our own open acceptance of the 
chief control, or as to the proper 
course to be followed—an _ in- 
capacity quite deserving of the 
contempt which it has brought 
upon us! The same remarks may 
be made concerning Baker’s ex- 
pedition, which ended in utter 
disaster, though not in general de- 
struction like the other. It is 
another item to our discredit. 

But worse, perhaps, than our 
shrinking from our duty with re- 

ard to these adventures, was the 
indifference which we displayed to 
the fate of the several 
Egyptian garrisons which were 
posted in the Soudan. We knew 
well what they stood exposed to 
after the failures of Hicks and 
Baker to relieve them ; we had in 
Egypt a British force sufficient to 
have effected their deliverance ; 
and yet we did not move a man 
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to their assistance until it was too 
late to save them. After, by our 
delay, we had sealed their destruc- 
tion, we sent forward our own 
troops to Suakim. Now, either 
it was incumbent upon us to take 
order for the rescue of these un- 
fortunate garrisons, or it was not. 
If it was, how can we excuse our- 
selves for not moving in time? if 
it was not, why did we send our 
men to Suakim at all? It will be 
difficult to give to these questions 
answers such as'a Briton’ would 
have considered befitting him a 
few years ago. And whether we 
judge ourselves in the matter or 
not, our neighbours do not fail to 
censure us, and that severely. 

Of General Gordon’s most re- 
markable expedition into the dis- 
turbed provinces we hesitated to 
speak in a foregoing column, not 
because we overlooked, or thought 
lightly of, his adventure — who 
could forget the prominence of his 
figure in this great bungle, devoted 
as he has shown himself to his 
duty ?—but because accounts of 
him had been so long delayed when 
we took up the pen, and such sad 
fears were entertained concerning 
him, that it was painful to name 
him while his condition was so 
uncertain. His mission is probably 
the most harebrained expedient 
that was ever invented by states- 
men who had at their command- 
ment the wealth and military re- 
sources of a great country by which 
they might have made sure of their 
object. The word statesmen was 
used as indicating what Ministers 
of States ought to be and generally 
are ; but no student who in after 
years may read of the burlesque 
which these Ministers ventured 
to put before Europe, will admit 
their right to the appellation. He 
will think rather that they must 
be courtiers of some Regnier of 
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Anjou—men who seek their in- 
spiration as to statecraft from the 
lore of romance and knight-er- 
rantry. 

Nevertheless it is a truth —a 
very melancholy truth for Bri- 
tons to reflect on, in the present or 
in the future—that the Cabinet of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria did, 
in this year of grace 1884, liter- 
ally attempt to achieve the deliver- 
ance of several small garrisons of 
Egyptian troops, who were belea- 
= by barbarian tribes in the 

oudan, by sending thither one 

eneral officer, with a pitifully 
small staff of attendants, and not 
a corporal’s charge by wayof troops. 
They made this essay after an at- 
tempt to relieve these garrisons by 
Egyptian arms had been baffled 


' through the barbarians defeating 


it in the field. It was expected— 
or pretended to be expected—by 
our most ingenious romancists, that 
the tribes, flushed with victory, 
would surrender the fruits of con- 
quest at the wave of Gordon’swand, 
perhaps spell-stricken bysome talis- 
man which he carried. We know 
not whether the programme went 
so far as to promise that, immedi- 
ately after success, Gordon was to 
have his own particular ballad, with 
his picture on the top of it, the 
Mahdi kissing his foot; or whether, 
as the exploit would be quite adapt- 
ed for Sikchomecde’s budget, a sup- 
plement was to be added to the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 
but, no doubt, full celebrity was to 
be given to him and to his senders. 

e are far from wishing to 
speak otherwise than with respect 
of Gordon himself, only it was im- 
possible in the above paragraph 
to separate him from the scenic 
artistes who imagined this rainbow 
episode. His former acquaintance 
with the region and the tribes 
whither he was despatched, his 
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success in many a difficult negotia. 
tion in days past, his oft-proved 
readiness and resources, his firm 
spirits, all justified his answerin 
to the call which was made in the 
name of his country. He could 
not help it if our Ministers, being 
melodramatically affected, made 
him figure in a piece which all 
his talent and reputation could 
scarcely rescue from being ridicu- 
lous. 

Too little explanation has yet 
been given to the public of Gor- 
don’s official acts in the Soudan 
to afford full means of judging of 
them. It is, however, known that 
he used the large discretionary 
power with which he was endued 
to countenance slavery ; also that 
he was most pressing in his desire 
to appoint, if he did not actually 
appoint, a notorious patron and 
conductor of the slave-trade to be 
governor of Khartoum. By these 
proceedings, which only the most 
puns necessity could excuse, 

e subjected his Ministerial con- 
stituents to some very severe ques- 
tionings and strictures which, if 
they had been met with candour 
and urbanity, need not have been 

articularly hurtful to them. But 
eeling at last, no doubt, the con- 
temptible position in which they 
had placed themselves, they chose 
to fence and shuffle and to with- 
hold information in a manner 
which was highly unsatisfactory 
to the country generally. 

Gordon’s appointment, its wild- 
goose character notwithstanding, 
and his adventures, would have 
called forth far less remark than 
they did, had not a change in his 
circumstances laid him open to one 
of those treasons of cold-blooded 
desertion for which the British 
Ministry have unhappily become 
notorious. It has to be borne in 
mind that, when he proceeded to 
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Egypt last winter, no British troops 
had advanced into the Soudan. 
There had been the battles to which 
we have adverted, with Egyptian 
forces; but England was not looked 
upon by the tribes as their enemy. 
pce Gordon, therefore, went to 
try his fortune in a friendly coun- 
try ; and although his advance was 
attended with considerable hazard, 
et it was only such hazard as he 
had laid his account to when he set 
out. Afterwards, however, when 
Egyptian troops had sustained a 
second defeat under Baker Pasha ; 
when Sir General Graham had ad- 
vanced from Suakim twice, and 
each time inflicted very severe 
slaughter upon Osman Digna’s fol- 
lowers ; when Gordon himself had 
changed his tone and begun to 
threaten the tribes with British 
vengeance,—his position as a Brit- 
ish officer and emissary became se- 
riously changed. He had still his 
—_ personal influence to aid him, 
ut nothing except that, for he was 
now surrounded at Khartoum by 
infuriated adversaries, and his life 
and liberty were in extreme jeo- 
ardy. 

It would scarcely be believed if 
it were not now notorious, and if 
the confession of it had not been 
wrung after much pressure from 
conscious Ministers, that, while he 
was in the danger above described, 
the British troops, except a hand- 
ful of men left to garrison Su- 
akim, were withdrawn from the 
Soudan, and Gordon was left to 
struggle for life and freedom as 
best he could. As soon as ru- 
mours reached London from the 
correspondents of the press that 
such a retreat was in contempla- 
tion, the consternation of the coun- 
try was of course extreme. The 
rumours were not believed, but 
still the Opposition thought it their 
duty to question Ministers straitly 
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as to reports which touched Min- 
isterial credit so nearly, and which 
had startled the whole land ; and 
painful work they had to make the 
unwilling witnesses speak. Min- 
isters resorted to what is now 
their favourite mode of concealing 
shameful truths. They gave evas- 
ive and misleading answers ; they 
pleaded want of Fall information, 
the detriment to their negotiations 
of disclosures in Parliament, their 
intention to lay correspondence on 
the table on a future day, the ne- 
cessity of waiting for the opinions 
of officers on the spot; and by 
these devices they baffled inquiry 
for some time. Being at length, 
however, compelled to make a state- 
ment, they confessed, just before 
the Houses adjourned for the East- 
er recess, that General Gordon was 
left to his own resources, as had 
been alleged in the newspapers ; 
and they added that the General 
was, as far as their instructions 
were concerned, free to leave the 
Soudan if he pleased. No wonder 
that the announcement was re- 
ceived with murmurs of indignant 
contempt : a man shut in by ene- 
mies on every side spoken of as 
Jree to leave! Here was another 
barefaced desertion—this time of 
an accredited emissary, and a Brit- 
ish officer. We need not comment 
on it, as the confession is recent, 
and the exclamations of an impa- 
tient public in reference to it have 
not subsided at the time of this 
writing. 

We have the satisfaction of 
knowing, too, that up to our going 
to press Gordon was alive — the 
long period of interrupted tele- 
grams having ended. Some far- 
ther important pages of his history 
may be known to the world before 
these remarks can be published ;. 
but be the sequel what it may, the 
stain of having left him to his fate 
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must remain first upon the Minis- 
ters who planned the base deser- 
tion, and then upon the nation 
which, on being informed of it, did 
not express its discontent in such 
a way as to force the Government 
into a more creditable course. We 
are quite aware of the argument 
against a continued campaign in 
Egypt at this season of the year, 
that may be rested on the climate. 
Our troops, if in the field there, 
would probably suffer severelyfrom 
the heat and its consequences ; bat 
has that consideration ever pre- 
vented us hitherto from prosecut- 
ing a campaign when our honour 
absolutely required us to do so? 
Besides, we have the resource of 
our Indian forces. These might 
have been sent to Gordon’s relief 
and support. The excuse will by 
no means suffice. 
What we do know officially of 
Gordon’s present position, men { of 
the state of things in Egypt and 
in the Soudan, is due entirely 
to the indefatigable persistence 
of members of the Opposition 
against stubbornness and arts 
which might have wearied and 
baffled less patient and devoted 
public men. This must be re- 
membered when the complaints 
of the Ministry at having their 
time taken up in answering ques- 
tions when they would gladly be 
devoting it to the furtherance of 
domestic business, are considered. 
They, by their ambiguous, sparing, 
and evasive answers, cause the 
multiplication of questions. If 
they would answer frankly at first, 
there would be but little time ex- 
pended in obtaining the informa- 
tion. But it has to be extracted, 
and blame for the time lost in 
winning it word by word, must 
rest on those who so vexatiously 
endeavour to withhold and mystify 
it. There seems to be a conscious- 
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ness among Ministers that the 
Egyptian affair is too much for 
them: hence they always respond 
like culprits ; hence their extreme 
dislike of, and complaints against, 
all and every investigation. 

Coming now to the merciless 
slaughters which have been exe- 
cuted upon Osman Digna’s follow- 
ers since the fall of Sinkat and 
Tokar, how in conscience can we 
reconcile them with our oft-de- 
clared horror of bloodshed and 
cruelty ? It is perfectly inexpli- 
cable how, if we were right to slink 
away as we did from the Trans- 
vaal rather than have the blood of 
the Boers upon our souls, we can 
confess to the almost wanton des- 
truction which we inflicted upon 
Osman’s followers. We call the 
destruction wanton because, now 
that it is accomplished and our 
troops have been again withdrawn 
into Egypt proper, we have by 
our fighting in no respect modified 
the state of things in the Soudan. 
We have not put down Osman’s 
power; we have not checked 
slave-dealing ; we have not settled 
the government of the Soudan ac- 
cording to our pleasure. 

The above-mentioned blots in 
our history afford ample my 
we have incurred the world’s i 
opinion. But we said above that 
our countrymen had not orly shown 
a zeal which is not quite according 
to discretion in these transactions, 
but that they have been led astray 
by evil counsellors. The leaders 
who ought to have guided the 
national action in the right path, 
and to have guarded the nation- 
al honour, are the very persons 
who have condescended to foster 
and to give effect to overstrained 
and unhealthy sentiments. It is 
not likely that they were de- 
ceived, whatever their followers 
may have been. In all probability 
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they foresaw all the deplorable 
consequences which have ensued 
from cherishing these morbid feel- 
ings, for they are men of = 

owers and acquirements. hey 
have well by what conduct na- 
tions have prospered and have 
earned reputation in the past; and 
there is no doubt that they could, if 
they were so minded, depict in most 
powerful description the blunders 
and inconsistencies of the countr 
which have been deplored in this 
paper. But they are not likely 
to do that. The foibles and ex- 
travagances of our masses are too 
valuable a fount of illicit influence 
for them to dry up one drop of it 
willingly, however baneful they 
may know it to be to the public 
health. No; they “turn diseases 
to commodity.” They gain for 
themselves the voices of the multi- 
‘ tude by cheering on the infatuated 
towards the precipice and the flood. 
“ What matter? If the fools wish 
to be deceived, let them be so. 
They will give us no thanks for 
telling them the truth, or for check- 
ing them in their fond career ; but 
if we help them to injure and stul- 
tify themselves, we may be set on 
high for a time as prophets and 
public benefactors. They shall 
have what their minds are set on, 
though it be to their own hin- 
drance.” This was the device of 
our evil counsellors ;— 


** And ne’er did Faith with her smooth 
bandage bind 

Eyes more devoutly willing to be blind, 

In Virtue’s cause ;—never was soul in- 
spired 

With livelier trust in what it most de- 
sired,” 

It is but a light thing that the 

nation should come to loss and 

contempt as long as its misleaders 

can say to one another with the 

Ephesian—“ Sirs, ye know that 

by this craft we have our wealth.” 
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Remembering the evil condition 
to which we have been brought, 
one can only smile at the dread 
expressed by our present rulers 
and their friends at the idea of 
giving what they call “a blank 
cheque” to their opponents. The 
effects of this blank cheque will, 
as they would have us believe, be 
surprisingly disastrous. It is true 
that it would stop the imbecile 
pretence at government which is 
going on now ; but beyond that, 
it is hard to see how it could be 
an evil, even according to their 
doctrines. Of course those who 
name it with alarm are too cun- 
ning to tell us in what respects 
we should or could be worse off 
if the cheque were signed. Will 
| venture to say that affairs 
could, under any new set of min- 
isters, be more unsuccessfully or 
more damagingly managed than 
they have been ‘during the last 
four years? Will they affirm 
that religion and morality can 
be discouraged by any probable 
Government whatever, more than 
they have lately been by the coun- 
tenance that has been given to 
brawling atheism ? Do they dread 
expense? The present Ministry 
has twice increased our taxation 
above the highest point at which 
it stood under their predecessors, 
and will probably have to increase 
it again, if they remain in office. 
Is it war that they deprecate ? If 
so, it may be truly replied to them, 
that if the Tories slew their thou- 
sands, the Radicals have slain their 
ten thousands. Verily, the flour- 
ishers of the blank cheque should 
take a little thought before they 
parade it again, and should reflect 


whether, although it may mean a 
leap into the dark, such a leap 
would land us in anything worse 
than the daylight has been shining 
on since 1880. 
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We have expressed a fear that 
Ministers have unscrupulouslyturn- 
ed to party account the high-flown 
fancies of the people: it may be 
added to that charge that, in deal- 
ing with Ireland and with foreign 
countries,they have manifested the 
greatest incapacity for their busi- 
The tales are old now of 


ness. 
the long tolerance of crime in Ire- 
land, of the Kilmainham treaty, 


made with men “steeped to the lips 
in treason,” of the vacillating coun- 
sels which racked the Egyptian 
sedition into a deadly war. But 
our most modern experience, in- 
stead of showing any improvement 
upon those great blunders, has only 
revealed greater helplessness, con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

It seems to be a tenet of our in- 
capables that they, according to 
their pleasure, can give or refuse 
prominence to passing events— 
that men in office can control cir- 
cumstances, and need not be con- 
trolled by them. And it is proba- 
bly in conformity with this tenet 
that they have been endeavouring 
now, for several months past, to 
put aside serious consideration of 
the Egyptian tangle, in order that 
attention may be concentrated 
upon some of their home schemes, 
from which they expect advantage 
to themselves. But surely there 
come now and then upon us events 
which challenge notice so loudly 
that it is futile to be heedless of 
their demands. It may be incon- 
venient and irritating to have to 
turn from a more favoured study 
in order that the Egyptian knot 
may be patiently a creditably 
unravelled ; yet such is the gravity 
of this matter, that no statesman 
worthy of the name would think 
of refusing his earnest and anxious 
regard to it. It may be remem- 


bered that Mr Pitt had in hand a 
scheme of reform at the time when 
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the French Revolution broke out; 
but, recognising the engrossing im- 
portance of foreign affairs, he gaye 
his mind to them, and postponed 
his home legislation. Our Govern- 
ment, however, seem to look upon 
the startling events in the neigh. 
bourhood of the Nile as gadflies, 
which come buzzing and stinging 
to divert their regard from do- 
mestic work. ‘They accordingly 
endeavour to get rid of them as 
they crop up by impatient fillips 
and punches, not treating them 
as worthy of a continuous and 
energetic policy. Neither does it 
impress them much that the gad- 
flies have drawn of late consider- 
able streams of blood. 

It might be almost gathered 
from the fretful complaints of our 
Ministers, and especially of the 
Prime Minister, that the Opposi- 
tion were pulling the strings which 
move events in Egypt. he Op- 
position could not be troublesome 
if there were no startling and most 
important events continually occur- 
ring there which, whether conven- 
ient or not, are importunate facts. 
The Opposition are obliged to at- 
tend to them, because the Govern- 
ment will not do so. The Oppo- 
sition would be speedily disarmed 
now if Ministers would decide up- 
on a policy: it never would have 
had any power of embarrassing if 
a policy had been decided upon six 
months ago. 

The interests of the countr 
have been sacrificed, and are sti 
put to hazard, to save in name that 
which has long been past saving 
in fact—to wit, the consistency 
and credit of the Administration. 
It is one of the absolute crotchets 
of the time that Britain must 
under no circumstances annex ter- 
ritory any more than she may 
make war. The irresistible out- 
fall of events compels her to do 
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both. But inasmuch as both are, 
in the cant of the period, solemn- 
ly repudiated, it is one shift of a 
deceitful game to execute them 
in fact while denying them in 
name. As the treaty of Kilmain- 
ham was asserted to be no treaty ; 
as the bombardment of Alexandria, 
which took place wholly on foreign 
waters and foreign soil, was styled 
a defensive operation on our part ; 
so our real domination of Egypt 
must not be called by the name of 
annexation, protectorate, or any 
such thing. While the party in 
ower thus shrink from acknow- 
edging our real position,—while 
they hate and chafe at the neces- 
sities which have brought us to it, 
—while they labour to give evi- 
dence by their acts that the situa- 
tion is not what it really is, and 
what they know it to be,—it 
must needs be that their proceed- 
ings will be feeble and vacillat- 
ing, and their meaning incompre- 
hensible. 

We presume that the garrison 
of Sinkat was left to be put to the 
sword, and its women and chil- 
dren to be sold into slavery, as a 
proof that we did not exercise a 
control over Egypt. We sent, too 
late to save it, the force that might 
have saved it, as a proof that Min- 
isters' were determined to remain 
in office even at the expense of 
their cherished consistency. As 
soon as they were threatened with 
censure, it was found that we did 
exercise a control. The most 
tricky and treacherous govern- 
ments of which we have records 
could hardly have gone beyond 
this cold-blooded juggling with 
human life. It is written of the 
first Napoleon that his “dice were 
human bones”; but how far did 
he outdo in selfish cruelty our pro- 
fessing worshippers of peace, and 
censorious critics of others? This 
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is the outcome of inciting the 
people to be righteous overmuch. 

he virtue, the advantage, or 
the glory of slaughtering such 
numbers of Osman’s followers per- 
haps our immaculate teachers will 
condescend to explain when they 
give their next exhortations to 
peace and goodwill, and expatiate 
on the wickedness of their politi- 
cal opponents. 

Let us now turn aside for a 
moment to examine a noteworthy 
contradiction which is observable 
in the country and in the time. 
We have above animadverted on 
the prevailing desire for peace, 
which has been strong enough to 
make the nation endure indignity, 
rather than uphold its honour by 
going to war. Yet we know that 
the rivers of blood which our 
Ministers have caused to be shed 
in the Soudan, called forth very 
little, if any, popular protest. The 
one circumstance is not in unison 
with the other. How can they be 
reconciled ? 

We believe the truth to be this. 
Alongside of their peace-worship- 
ping and self-abasing spirit our 
masses are possessed with much of 
another spirit which lusteth to 
envy. Socialistic ideas, more or 
less pronounced, affect our labour- 
ing classes, and excite them as 
truly, though perhaps not as open- 
ly, as their thirst for some of the 
beatitudes. If they object to goin 
to war for the sake of nation 
benefit, they feel no compunction 
at the idea of acquiring for their 
class, by means of the laws, the 
property now held by the wealthier 
part of the community. The party 
now in power, who study them 
and are wise in their generation, 
are aware of this predatory dis- 
position, encourage it, and by open 
or veiled undertakings instil the 
belief that they will be ready, when 
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opportunity may offer, to realise 
its hopes. The many are often, 
therefore, in a strait, being im- 
pelled on the one hand to make 
— on behalf of outraged peace, 

ut on the other to forgive much to 
the men through whom they expect 
some day to enjoy copious plun- 
der. Covetousness is for the time 
brisker than humanitarian senti- 
ment. Peace and goodwill are 
very captivating, but a slice of a 
neighbour’s property is an irresis- 
tible bait. It is thus that your 
peas pecans Ministers shed 

lood in torrents with impunity ; 
it is thus that the people who sold 
honour for peace in South Africa 
now sell peace for the prospect of 
becoming possessed of other men’s 
goods. Sdinisters know well that 
the greedy spirit which they do so 
much to strengthen is doomed to 
disappointment in the future as it 
has been disappointed in the past. 
But it serves their purpose for the 
present, and they do not, of course, 
trouble themselves about its im- 
morality. These socialists “ offend 
none but the virtuous: we laud 
them, we praise them.” 

The framing of laws for the 
purpose of conciliating socialism, 
must, sooner or later, perhaps at 
no distant date, operate to the 
serious detriment of the country at 
large, and especially of those for 
whose benefit they are apparently 
designed. The authors of those 
laws, it may be presumed, see 
clearly enough what the result must 
be, for it requires but small pre- 
science to perceive it; yet they go 
recklessly on, the favour which 
they gain from the multitude for 
mulcting capitalists and capital 
being too great to be counteracted 
by considerations of prudence or 
patriotism. The workman is in- 


duced to believe that shackles and 
fines, imposed on capital for his 
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behoof by law, must be a perma- 
nent advantage to him, and he 
tenders his ready vote to friends 
and patrons who meet his wishes 
in this way. He does not see 
that the depressing of capital— 
which is the depressing of enter- 
prise—must, if carried to any ex- 
tent, end in serious injury to him. 
But that is all out of sight just 
now ; and the prospect of the trans- 
fer of wealth to the lower orders 
charms without alloy. 

It is unfortunately true that in 
their levelling projects, as well as 
in their new policy towards ene- 
mies and rebels, crafty demagogues 
may recommend their designs by a 
show of philanthropy. Something 
is to be wrested from the pitiless 
rich man for the benefit of the 
deserving toiler. The conception 
is plausible and attractive, and 
indeed it might be honestly ap- 
proved if it were carried out with 
moderation and in a spirit of 
equity ; but there is the gravest 
reason to fear that the spirit of 
the whole movement is simply one 
of spoliation. This is proved, first, 
by the magnitude of the burdens 
which it is sought to impose on 
capital ; secondly, by the odium 
which our reformers strive to affix 
on capitalists—the bad name which 
is to prepare them for hanging. 
The capitalists are represented to 
the world as monsters in human 
form, who, for the sake of adding 
somewhat to their gains, do not 
refrain from imperilling the lives 
of those who serve them, and avho 
resort to deceit and fraud of the 
most atrocious character in order 
to promote their unhallowed 
schemes. If it were only for the 
ili feeling that is thus created be- 
tween masters and servants, this is 
cruel policy. Moreover, it cannot 
but arouse a spirit of resistance In 
the breasts of employers, which 
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will indispose them to concur cheer- 
fully in even the most reasonable 
changes. But such considerations 
as this are not entertained. The 
object is a momentary popularity, 
and a cry is raised no matter how 
unjust, no matter how injurious to 
industry in general. 

It was not, however, solely or 
principally to this enmity that we 
alluded when it was said above that 
these burdens, gratifying as they 
may be to the workman, have a 
tendency to injure him. Burdens 
on capital tend to the lowering of 
wages, and to the decrease of em- 
ployment. Certain burdens there 
are that are necessary and fair ; 
these must be imposed codte que 
coate, and the capitalist must face 
them as best he can. But arbi- 
trary burdens, invented to court 
socialists, and under the pretence 
that they will permanently improve 
the workmen’s condition, are a de- 
lusion and a momentous danger. 
The natural resource of an em- 
— unduly weighted by the 

tate is to recoup himself for the 
damage so accruing by lowering 
his expenses in other directions. 
Cutting down wages is one means, 
and a very obvious and often 
adopted means, of doing this. But 
cutting down wages is not a bene- 
fit to the labourer. Well, he can 
oppose the master’s move by strik- 
ing. Strikes, however, are not 
times of enjoyment to workmen 
while they last; and it has been 
ascertained, and is by this time 
pretty generally admitted, that, be 
their results what they may to 
the men, they injure business gen- 
erally. Now, when an industry is 
damaged all through, the work- 
men cannot avoid bearing a share 
of the loss. 

If business were known to be 
very prosperous in the country ; 
if the revenue were advancing by 
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leaps and bounds, as it was said to 
be doing some twelve years ago,— 
the opportunity might be thought 
favourable for obtaining from 
thriving employers some advan- 
tages for their workpeople. But 
it 1s notorious that profits, if they 
can be made at all, are at the pre- 
sent time very meagre. The ocea- 
sion, therefore, is particularly ill- 
chosen for hampering trade more 
heavily. The national wealth is 
undoubtedly being dissipated by 
the check which enterprise has 
received through the designs upon 
property and upon capital which 
arenow so much in favour. The 
workman will probably find out, 
when it is too late to rectify the 
mischief, what a grievous future 
his smooth-spoken friends have 
prepared for him. 

ne would suppose, judging 
from the many instances of our 
nation’s derogatory conduct which 
we have cited, that the preponder- 
ance of the uninstructed and in- 
experienced part of our population 
in the election of members of Par- 
liament was already too great. It 
is the ignorant, the impulsive, the 
half-seeing members of our people 
who are the strength of all the 
humanitarian errors which have al- 
ready brought us into such galling 
disrepute, and who will, if their 
influence be not counteracted, as- 
suredly drag us still lower down. 
Yet, with this truth patent enough 
to them, our Ministers are endea- 
vouring, by means of “ the Repre- 
sentation of the People” Bill now 
before the House of Commons, to 
make the preponderance of our 
least intelligent class greater in a 
vast degree. The provisions and 
the particular tendencies of this 
Bill we have commented on in a 
former number: we have now to 
notice the passage of the second 
reading immediately before Easter 
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—an event which we have not 
hoped that the patriotic party 
would be able to avert. 

The debate was, however, note- 
worthy as displaying the very small 
amount of sound argument which 
can be adduced for separating Re- 
distribution from Extension. One 
expects to hear from the Prime 
Minister specious, if not very well 
founded, defences of the policy 
of his Administration. It was sur- 
prising how weak he was upon the 
expediency of not bringing the 
whole of his plan before Parliament 
at once. His contention was, for- 
sooth, that, if Redistribution had 
been discussed now as well as the 
Franchise, the whole session would 
have been occupied with these elec- 
toral affairs, and no attention could 
have been given to those other sub- 
jects which, according to present 
arrangements, the Houses are ex- 
= to entertain as well as the 

ranchise. Now it appears to us 
that the redistribution of seats, 
even if taken by itself, is a far more 
important subject than either the 
Merchant Shipping Bill or the Lon- 
don Government Bill ; but, viewed 
as the supplement of the Franchise 
Bill, which is already made part of 
the business of this session, it is 
unquestionably entitled to preced- 
ence before either of those measures. 
The necessity of postponing all 
other legislation in order that the 
Franchise and the Redistribution 
might be taken in the same session 
might be easily demonstrated ; but 
the converse arrangement, as de- 
fended in the Prime Minister’s 
argument, was simply of no force 
at all. Of course Ministers have 
reasons, which to them seem suffi- 
ciently cogent,for ordering business 
as they are doing: but from their 
not bringing these reasons forward 
it may be inferred that they are 
not such as the nation would be 
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satisfied with ; and from their usin 
such puerile arguments as that o 
the Prime Minister which we have 
just noticed, an entire want of suf- 
ficient cause for separating the two 
measures is indicated. 

Thus the impression that was 
already prevalent, of Ministers 
working the two electoral measures 
separately for purely party objects, 
has gained strength from the re- 
cent debate, and the appositeness 
of the amendment proposed by the 
Opposition, but defeated by the 
Government, was made manifest. 
It brought into prominence as 
indefensible the blot which is at 
— to be condemned in the 

inisterial proceedings. The Pre- 
mier saw this, and seemed anxious 
to change the issue, for he re. 
peatedly twitted his opponents 
with not meeting him with a 
direct negative. But the answer 
to his sarcasm was easy ; for the 
new scheme is not of a kind which 
it would be justifiable or dignified 
to directly negative until the whole 
can be seen. Why the whole 
should not be seen is the question, 
and the Government have lamen- 
tably failed in answering it. And 
while observing this failure, we do 
not forget the strong—and as 
many say unanswerable—objec- 
tions made by orators, who are now 
on the Ministerial side, in 1866, 
when a precisely similar division 
of areform scheme was proposed, 
Notwithstanding, then, the defeat 
of the amendment, the case for 
separation is much weaker. It is 
almost imperative, and it certainly 
would be prudent, for its authors 
to exhibit their whole design. It 
is one which too intimately affects 
the interests of the country to 
allow of its being passed into law 
piecemeal ; and they cannot, ex- 
cept by the production of it entire, 
do away with the suspicion that 
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party, and not national, advan- 
tage is their real aim. 70 

If the chief object of Ministerial 
maneuvring be to keep the Lib- 
eral party in power for a very long 

eriod, one cannot but be struck 
with the similarity of the situation 
to that of the Coalition in 1783. 
The India Bill of the year just 
named was thought to be designed 
also to keep its authors in power, 
—in that case, by means of the 
patronage which it would give to 
Ministers. Then, as now, the House 
of Commons was favourable to the 
Ministerial scheme. It was at 
last defeated by the Lords ; and 
it is to the Lords that we must 
look now as the last resort to ward 
off a disintegrating calamity. The 
country, when appealed to on the 
former occasion, endorsed the ver- 
dict of the Lords; and there is 
good reason to expect that it might 
do so now if called upon to pro- 
nounce. Should the House of 
Peers see fit to postpone the half- 
scheme in order that the sense of 
the country may be taken there- 
upon, there is great probability that 
they may achieve their object, but 
not a certainty that there would 
be an immediate dissolution. It 
would be open to Ministers to 
remain in office, and to pass the 
half-bill through the Lower House 
in a subsequent session and to sen 
it again to their lordships. 

When Mr _ Fox’s India Bill 
came to grief, the Crown was an 
important factor in the disposition 
of events. The Crown, in constitu- 
tional exercise of the prerogative, 
dismissed the Ministry after their 
defeat in the Lords, and the succeed- 
ing Ministry dissolved Parliament 
after a time. These points are 
here reproduced because, in case of 
a rejection of the Franchise Bill by 
the Seeds, much will depend upon 
the action of the Crown. It will 
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be competent to the Supreme 
Power to dismiss Ministers at 
once, or to give them the choice 
between resigning office and dis- 
solving Parliament. These con- 
siderations are the more import- 
ant, because, with the growing 
incapacity for the despatch of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, it 
is to be expected that the Crown 
will take a more active part in the 
work of Government. Public du- 
ties must be attended to; and if 
the House of Commons cannot stay 
itself from degenerating into a 
mere Babel, we have only the Lords 
and the Crown to look to for guid- 
ing the State. 

here is ground, then, for hope 
that enough of force is yet left in 
the works of the time-honoured 
machine to avert a state of things 
which will establish the Radical 
party in power, and be very likea 
tyranny of the multitude. 

We hope that resistance, in the 
spirit of the late amendment, will 
be offered to the Bill in every 
stage. We ask that before this 
demi-project may be allowed to 
become law, there may be an 
appeal to the people,—a modest 
demand when made to politicians 
who claim to be accredited by the 
nation for the purpose of carrying 
into act its dearest wishes. We 
dispute—with good reason, as we 
think—the mandate. A dissolu- 
tion of Parliament would throw 
business back, no doubt ; but delay 
is nothing when weighed against 
the importance of ascertaining be- 
fore we proceed the national feel- 
ing on the question. If it is so 
favourable as we are constantly 
told that it is by men in office and 
those who support them, we of the 
Opposition only court confusion by 
insisting on this appeal : yet we do 
insist. 

The main argument of this 
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per has been against feeble and 
amaging policy. An enormous 
extension of the franchise without 
reservation of a due weight to 
the more intelligent and wealthy 
classes of the community, must 
multiply the danger of our com- 
mitting ourselves to courses appa- 
susaihe henwvadent, but really fatal 
to our influence and our reputation, 
and likely to drag us often to the 
very catastrophe which we have 
been over-anxious to avoid, as in 
the Egyptian war. No precept is 
to a nation so instructive as expe- 
rience. Failure and degradation, 
not occurring as the results of an 
accident or of a single false step, 
but going on steadily for several 
successive years, and traceable to 
one peculiar style of dealing with 
affairs, cannot but be powerful 
teachers. Our misfortune is pa- 
tent: he that runs may read it. 
And we cannot comfort ourselves 
by reflecting that the reward 
which we have missed in tem- 
aw offairs, we have secured at 
east in our own consciences. Our 
excessive blood-guiltiness and our 
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baseness to our friends rise u 
and forbid us to lay any ok 
flattering unction to our souls,’ 
We cannot even flatter ourselves 
that we have impressed lookers-on 
with a belief in our moderation 
and charity. They score against 
us all our glaring departures from 
our self-chosen standards, and set 
down our genuine self-denials to 
miscarriage of selfishness. Shall 
we go on sinking lower and lower, 
or shall we turn over a new leaf? 
It will be in vain that we confess 
past error or form good resolves 
for the future, unless we free our- 
selves with vigour from our thral- 
dom to bad advisers and leaders, 
The first effectual step towards re- 
formation will be to elect a House 
of Commons that will not support 
the authors of all our folly. We 
must learn to suspect the candi- 
dates who court popularity by pro- 
phesying always (but never giving 
us) smooth things; and to give 
some little heed to those who 
have the manliness to caution 
us when we are bent on going 
wrong. 





1 The subjoined extract is from a speech delivered at Cockermouth by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson about the middle of April: ‘‘ Were the people of this country 
satisfied with the results of our policy in Egypt, and the way it had been 
carried out? He believed it was Shakespeare who said, ‘ We have supped full 
of horrors,’ and he might say with truth, ‘ The people of England have break- 
fasted on atrocities.’ One day they heard of an army going into the Soudan, and 
then disappearing, the same as the Egyptians did in the Red Sea. Such had 
been the fate of Hicks Pasha and his army. Another day they heard of a 
British General mowing down the poor unhappy Arabs who had shown more 
heroism than had ever been known in ancient or modern times ; and he had 
been told that within a space of three acres no fewer than two thousand five 
hundred dead bodies had been seen. More disasters would follow if this policy 
was not stopped. They had been told that English policy in Egypt had proved 
the ruin of that country in eighteen months ; and what he was afraid of was, 
that if this thing went on, they might ruin England too, for we could .:ot com- 
mit these crimes without their returning upon us as a nation. Passion and 
prejudice might prevail for the hour, but the ultimate triumph of right was as 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun.” 

Shakespeare did not say exactly what Sir Wilfrid attributes to him ; but let 
that pass. The remarks are perfectly just, and in harmony with what is con- 


tended for in the foregoing article. We only hope that the honourable baronet’s 
yote and interest will be used so as to accord with his speech. 
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Many men on both sides in poli- 
ties believe that the much-to-be- 
desired appeal to the constituen- 
cies is at hand. It will be an 
opportunity, such as, if neglected 
now, will probably never be offered 
to the country again. The danger 
of acting for the benefit of a class, 
or of favouring sentimental fan- 
cies while passing by the lasting 


interests of the kingdom, will be 
greater than it has been for many 
generations. There will be no 
oe for repentance after this. 
ither we shall visit with resent- 
ment the authors of our past de- 
cline, or we shall experience a 
farther fall compared with which 
all that we have already suffered 
will seem but a Jight afiction. 





[As the subjects and the arguments of the foregoing paper are in remark- 
able conformity with those delivered at Manchester by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury on 16th and 17th April, we are extremely well pleased that our contrib- 
utor’s remarks should be confirmed by so eminent an authority. The article 
was written, and nearly the whole was in print, before the Marquis’s speeches 


were published.—Eb. B. M.]| 














The Duke of Albany. 





THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


**'Tn Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
_ saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

unere.”’ 


Since the great Latin poet turned his ‘‘ ornate words” to the use of 
tears, lamenting the young Marcellus, there has been no more touching 
note in history than that, struck over and over again as the centuries 
have passed by, which has bewailed from age to age the removal of a 
young prince, in whose blossom of life a nation, a world, was interested, 
and from whom everything was hoped. Such young sovereigns of 
the heart are greater in their early years than any mortal monarch who 
has achieved the temporal greatness which belongs to man; for to the 
possibilities of their might have been there is no limit—their loss leaves 
a vacancy which ages after contemplate with regret. We say of them 
that they might have saved a dynasty, hindered a revolution, if only they 
had been permitted to use their fine faculties in the life below. There 
might have been no Great Rebellion, no scaffold at Whitehall, had Henry 
Stuart lived to bring wiser counsel to his house. There might have 
still been a king in France had the Duc d’Orleans escaped his accident, 
These reflections come naturally to the mind when Death, who spares 
no family, puts forth his hand upon the one Family in which all Eng- 
lishmen are interested, whose rejoicings and afflictions unite us all in 
our common sentiments. It is the one alleviation of the general sorrow 
that no disturbance of the national order, no change such as those above 
indicated, can follow the removal of the young Prince whose end has 
been so affecting, whose life was so blameless. The bereavement in 
which we take so great a part cannot change the destination of a crown 
or affect the imperial policy. In this respect, hut only in this, is it less 
than the others; but perhaps this very inferiority brings it nearer to 
our hearts. The youngest has a special favour which belongs to him- 
self. It is but for a short time even that the title and position of 
maturity has been attached to the Queen’s youngest son. The Duke of 
Albany—a title romantic, well-sounding, but unfortunate—is a name 
which is still new to our ears; but in that of Prince Leopold, the young 
man still at home in his mother’s house, who but lately was making his 
first essays in public life, and in whom we first discovered with a pleased 
surprise capacities of thought and utterance which are not common to 
princes—this is a familiar and tender sound. It may not, indeed, be 
said-in ages to come that had he lived the colour of the time might 
have been changed; but the loss in the highest rank of a temperate and 
modest mind occupied with the highest subjects, and in harmony with 
all that was most excellent and elevated in the naiional life and thought, 
makes a vacancy which in its way is inferior to none. 

There is something very touching in the relationship between the 
Royal Family and the mass of the nation. It is scarcely a feeling so 
abstract as loyalty, which gives us in the Queen and her children an 
interest which is unfailing, which is never vulgar in itself, though its 
manifestations may sometimes be .vulgar, and which is in most cases 
genuine human sympathy and feeling for a representative family com- 
pelled by their position to enact all the occurrences of their life in our 
full sight and cognisance. We feel for her Majesty’s children what we 
feel in other cases only for those whom we have known all their lives 
and ours—with this concentration of interest, that hers is perhaps the 
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only family which “we all know, with which we have all a common link, 
whose birthdays and domestic festivals and most intimate concerns are 
all matters of common information, and who ask at every turn in their 
affairs our sympathy and understanding. Loyalty is a more elevated 
and visionary but more distant sentiment. It is the poetry of national 
life, the devotion which is produced by that divinity which doth hedge 
a king. There are many to whom this divinity is doubtful, and the 
ethical sentiment beyond reach, in whom this kindly and homely tie 
is strong; and it is impossible to calculate how much it has been 
increased in recent times by the association of the Queen’s sons with 
everything that is going on in England—all public business short of 
the highest, and all the innumerable local occurrences which are so 
important to ordinary men and women. In England at the present 
day the Royal Family are wanted everywhere; and there is a mixture 
of gracious favour and bounden service in all they do and are called 
upon to do, which involves one of those paradoxes which Englishmen 
love. Nothing can be more favourable to the permanency and _pros- 
perity of a royal house than this universal demand upon them. It is 
one which they have responded to with singular dutifulness, readiness 
to serve, and sympathy with everybody’s concerns. In this, as in his 
life throughout, Prince Leopold held an individual part with which 
no one interfered. According to the common understanding and in 
common parlance, he was ‘‘the clever one,” the most intellectual 
of the house. The ordinary comparison so universally made, that 
he resembled the Prince Consort more than any of his sons, is 
less to be insisted upon when we remember that England, which 
understood the excellence of the Prince Consort only after his 
death, was always pleased and proud of the performances of Prince 
Leopold, listening to his speeches with the pleasure we have in 
seeing our own children distinguish themselves, and delighted to find 
a new quality, perhaps unexpected, among the sons of England. In 
this respect he may have been said to be the favourite of the 
English public. And when, so short a time ago! his health seemed 
so far confirmed and strengthened as to permit of his full entrance 
into the affairs of life, his marriage and assumption of all the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of manhood, there was a particular satisfaction 
in the manner in which the country entered into the celebration of his 
marriage and his outset in existence. It seemed natural and appro- 
priate that there should have been an added tone of happiness, a 
a little additional splendour, in the ceremonial which testified that the 
Queen’s youngest son, the only invalid of the family, had emerged 
from the delicacy of his youth, and was free to enter like other men 
into the enjoyments and best gifts of life. Old Windsor grow glo- 
rious for that ceremony in which there was more than ordinary - 
antry, which was’ at the same time a thanksgiving for joy Boe 
unhoped for. The superstition which is so near to the heart when- 
ever it is made anxious by affection, may find now a special sig- 
nificance in the name of Albany, which has never been fortunate, and 
in the sad association of events which has added to the woods of Claremont 
another brief story of royal happiness ending in early death. But when the 
young pair entered that melancholy house, there was the elation of troubles 
overcome and fears departed in the air—a sentiment which touches all hearts. 
Prince Leopold’s marriage was the last of the many happy and magnificent 
ceremonials which have quickened the beautiful chapel of the Knights of the 
Garter into colour and movement, to which its noble architecture gives double 
beauty. It has now another solemn pageant added to its memories. Great 
titles have been pronounced over that vault, but none that carried with them 
more true and universal sympathy. The youngest, the most blameless, the 
bridegroom of the other day, the new-made father, the newly enfranchised 
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man, with all his college friendships and brotherhoods still about him. Where- 
ever Englishmen are, in the farthest corners of the earth, a sigh for the yo 
life ended, the hopes destroyed, the career cut off, come to echo the tonal 
bells which sounded from the towers he loved—bells that rang for his birth and 
marriage, and now for the last time, the only voices audible in that great hush 
of sorrow and pity, rung him home. 

It is hard to add anything that is not a simple commonplace to the record of 
such an event. It is one upon which it is easy to dilate, and in which our 
commonplaces are received with sympathy. The Duke of Albany carries with 
him a blameless reputation, a host of kind recollections, to his early grave. It 
was hoped that he might have added an honour to the many that belong to the 
throne, and that his sympathy with purely intellectual work, with art and 
science, and the labours of the mind, as apart from those of practical life, 
might have conferred on English literature something of that éclat of royal 
favour which has more recently distinguished that branch of national great- 
ness. This promise lies among the other crowns and wreaths of affectionate 
recollection upon the storied stones that now cover him. During his short 
career his sympathies were always with the highest, and his opinions and re- 
flections on literary subjects were those of a man of refined judgment and 
taste, to whom, as he matured and developed, the nation would have done well 
to lend an ear. And that England was well inclined to do so it needs no seer 
to tell. We cannot say with the ancient poet that Marcellus eris—had he lived 
he would have been—but with the modern, that he had all that is best in exis- 
tence, that he lived and loved,—and with the ‘‘ hands full of lilies ” which 
Virgil invokes, and which all England has brought with tears, scatter flowers 
upon his tomb. 




















